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This Year the Buyer's One Cue is 
“Consider” 








APIDLY changing 
conditions have 
made and are still 

making this year a yea 
of readjustment in_ the 
automobile industry 

Many changes are taking 
place. Combinations are 
forming, new men are 
supplanting old ones, mak 
ers great and small are 
revising their plans, altering 
their models and rearrang- 
ing their prices to meet 
changed conditions, and 
new things are numerous 

This ituation had to 
come. Every new industry 
must undergo reconstruc- 
tion. “The hip-hurrah of 
the automobile industry is 
departing, and from now 








WINTON SIX 


Motor cranks itself. 
Electric light equipment. 
Four-door body, with 
operating levers inside. 
130-inch wheel base. 
Demountable rims. 
More car than ever 
before. 


Price not increased. 








on motor car making and 
selling will be more of a 
bona fide business than ever before 


Your Benefit Eventually 


These changes will eventually benefit car buy- 
ers Racing teams, wasteful practices, water in 
the stock and foolish financiering will be cut out, 
and buyers will get better cars and better values 

But don’t look for that eventual result too soon 
Reconstruction takes time. - Many a maker, with 
his ear to the ground to catch the newest key- 
word to success, doesn’t know what will happen 
within the next six months. Makers are hoping 
forthe best and trying their hardest, but they know, 
from recent experience, that real success ts elusive. 

All of this means nothing to you, Mr. Buyer, 
except as it has to. do with the next car you 
purchase 

And because of the many changes now taking 
place, your one safe guide in buying is ‘‘Con- 
sider.’’ Don’t buy blindly 


“May Be” vs. Proof 


Consider what these changes mean. Know 
that not all changes are improvements. Some 
changes may be experiments, and experiments are 
often expensive and disappointing to buyers. On 
the contrary, new things may be just what you 
want. But you can never know actually until 
these new things have been proved; and itis a 
safe rule to let the other fellow do the proving. 

Changes indicate a desire on the maker's part 
to do better than he has done in the past. There- 
fore, what he did in the past wasn’t quite as good 
as he hopes to do. He has now a new and 
higher ideal 


The Present Day Ideal 


This new and higher .deal, 

among high-grade makers, is 
the Six-Cylinder car. And 
for this ideal they are 
to be commended, 
because, in fact, 
the Six is the 
yreatest 


To The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


the world —when it is thoroughly right. 

‘Lhe Six-Cylinder ideal is no new thing with 
the Winton Company. We have made Sixes 
exclusively from June, 1907, to this date, and 
will continue to make Sixes exclusively in future 
We believe in the Six with more conviction than 
ever before, because the Winton Six has made 
good so emphatically that our ideal has become 
the ideal of the industry 


Consider These Points 


Right now the market is filled with Sixes. Took 
them over carefully, and consider the compliment 
they pay to the Winton Six on these points: 


1—Many makers, who opposed the Six-Cylin- 
der, have become makers of Sixes. The Winton 
Six won them from opposition to acceptance 
To do that, the Winton Six must be a wonder- 
ful car. 


2—Note that the prevailing power for Sixes 
now coming on the market is 48 H. P. When 
we began making Sixes there was no 48 H. P 
Six on the market. Qur Six has been a 48 H. P. 
car from the beginning. The Winton Six has 
proved to these makers that 48 H. P. is right. 


3—In recent years 32 makers have tried to 
make Sixes and failed. They have ceased try- 
ing. On the other hand, the Winton Six is now 
in its fifth consecutive year without requiring a 
single radical change in design or construction 
It is evident, therefore, that the difference be- 
tween a successful Six and an unsuccessful Six 
comes from knowing how, and the continu- 
ous success of the Winton Six proves that the 
Winton Company does know how. 


No Risk With This Car 


Therefore, when you buy a Winton Six, you 
run no risk whatever. You are not taking a 
chance. Its worth has been abundantly proved 
And you are getting the same make and the same 
model that converted the industry from four to 
Six Cylinders 


It will be worth your while to consider these 


facts. We are forced to put these facts square! 
before you, for, having fought for four years to 
prove the superiority of the Six over all other 
types, we cannot stand silently by and let you 





imagine erroneously that anybody's Six ts all right 
Anybody’s Six may be all right, but you must 


+ 


know, from the common sense of the case, that 
the W inton Six is all right, and that you Can Duy 


it with every assurance of satisfaction 


Our Price Advantage 


The Winton Six sells at $3000. That's a creat 
advantage to Winton Six buyers. Look over Sixes 
costing $4000, $5000 and $6000, and find, if 
you can, any quality not found in the Winton 
Six. You will be amazed at what you learn, and 
you'll be as enthusiastic over the Winton Six as 
we are—as enthusiastic as those Winton Six own- 
ers are whose cars placed the world’s lowest 
repair expense record at 43 cents per 100U miles 

Winton Six features for 1912 include a self- 
cranking motor (fifth consecutive year of suc- 
cess); electric lights sunken in the dash, electric 
tail light, 130-inch wheel base, a real four-door 
body with operating levers inside, Booth De- 


] 
i 


mountable rims, and 36 x 4% inch tires all arounc 


: , 
Our catalog is worth any man’s time. — Filled 
from cover to cover with downright, business-like, 


dollars-and-cents facts. Send coupon fora copy 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO. 


Fifth Year of Sixes Exclusively 
CLEVELAND —Sixth City 


Winton Branch Houses 
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May We Send You a Book About the 
Care of Children? 


It is called “How to Bring Up a 
Baby.” 


The text is by Miss Elizabeth R. 
Scovil, graduate of the Massachu- 


September 2,191! 






{} It contains 40 pages of valuable setts General Hospital Training 4 
W/ information—just the kind of infor- School for Nurses, and the author \ 
mation every mother should have. of several books on the care of 

Among other things, it tells: children. | 
| 
What kind of food a child should eat. How long ae : aa | 
it should sleep. When and how it should be bathed; How lo Bring Up ° Baby - heed | 
and why Ivory Soap is best for bath and nursery use. helpful, the information it contains | 
How to care for baby’s eyes, ears, nose, teeth, hair Bos ibl h | sae 
{ Ym and nails. How to treat the minor ailments of child- is so sensible that many p Lysicians 
; en hoed; and when to send for a physician. have asked us to furnish them with - 
iy | The illustrations—which are in copies of the book for the guidance {V 
i color—are charming. of patients. ry 
Wid7 
as If you would like a copy, address a letter or postal card to The Procter & Gamble Co., | , 
Cincinnati; say that you want a copy of the “Baby Kook,” give your name, street number, \ 
town or city and state, and you will receive one in the course of a very few days. 
Ivory Soap eee ee « 994460 Per Cent. Pure ie 
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Td FORTUNES OF THE SUN 


Jim &xperiment in Printing fill the News ¥y 


FLECLCVvS TRATED BY F. VAUSE wiis Own 








ALK into the office of any daily newspaper in the United States and ask the Austin’s won't cost you a cent. If you n 
first Man you meet whether it is pos ible to run a new $paper without making good the stock il be your il vou dont yo 
concessions to advertisers in the news and editorial columns, and he will say won't lose anything Austin will be busine 
“No.” Although he doesn’t know it, that’s the wror g answer. I was one manager and youll be editor You i € 











of five men who ran a newspaper that made no conce ns to anybody. Everything get thirty-five dollar i week salary till the 
that went Into that paper went in on the ba of what the reader was entitled to get ir a agend leciared iter that ye ll be boe« 
for the one-cent piece that he paid for each day’s issue. The paper lasted two year as the con iny ca illord it Here the 
and ate up all of its receipts and sixty thousand dollars more. Then it suspended free rhere’s the housand dollar We 
publication. We call it a successful failure. This is its story: to spend all your! pts and to dra the 
Fred Mell, the president of the Sunflower Publishing Company, conceived the idea ou need it. TI ‘ one condition: You 
That was in the spring of 1905. The Sunflower at that time had five daily paper ettle ever ‘ 1M ning to ne i ] 
the Missouri- Mississippi Valley. They were supposed to be “ people’s”’ papers, operated the stand t of the rights of the reader, who 
from the editor’s and not isine manager’s desk. Instead they were commercial ying formatior W he i story « eS « 
institutions, like most of her daily newspapers of the country. They got the desk 1 are to decide whether to pr or 
business first and looked out for the interests of the public afterward —provided the print it ) rs on of the re 
public’s interests didn’t interfere too seriously with the advertiser rhe ere al ‘ ) 
the average in news independence, but ne of them enjoyed absolute emancipatior f g 10 } i pen! ior your paper ‘ 
from the business ofice. fu print the stor If t, don’t | 
The other Sunflower men were Earl Butler and Larry Ashman. They were young “We war i to consider o1 the 
nd aggressive and they knew the newspaper game from the ink rollers to the editorial neople who look to ir me iper 
page. They had plenty of nerve and a little money. Originally, they had had decided their own con i ind the i} 
convictions about the influence of advertising and established institutions on their nev for the past twe r} We ‘ 
columns and editorial policies. They had started all their papers with a determination the particular people or ests direct iff 
to print what the subscriber wa entitled to know, regardle s of whose ox was gored, but each thing you publish, whe er 
gradually in each city their papers had fallen more or less under the influence of the or not hether the ire 
commercial interest The inflower people were making money, but they had burgla } er the hig! 
compromised with their convicti« as have many other publishers, victed crook fighting or defe 
customs, la pol lans or whatever else may be I Was Not Surprised ta 
A Square Deal for the Reading Public an issue, we want you to be for the thi tha ike Dircover That it Had r 
for the good of humanity and aga t the things tha Not Published a Line 
T WAS this situation that brought Mell, Butler, Ashman, Jim Austin and mysel make for harr That be r editorial px Sha te Gass 
together in the cramped local room of The St. James Sun, on the evening of May 5, 190 1 must work out and | 
We sat around the city editor’s broad, flat-top desk, while Mell unfolded the plan that Mell the irned to Au f ( ‘ f he g Jin 
two years later developed into the successful failure. Said Mell: and those he gave me sh eity ha ‘ 7 ‘ ee ted te ake 
**We've bought this newspaper for twenty-five thousand dollars. It was on its last J he ud 
lap and we took it in for about the value of the plant. It’s been runr ing a year, but re l ! dey 
would have quit if we hadn’t grabbed it. We're going to gamble on it to the extent of reservat 
ixty thousand dollars. Larry, Earl and myself have agreed to chip in twenty thousand newspaper 1 
dollars apiece. We'll put the cash in the bank tomorrow and then we'll organize the Sun Jim agreed, and I war » se ‘ right here at the be | } 
Publishing Company, with a capital stock of one hundred thousand dollars. Each of u } rd and did it cheerf W he he I'ra r ! rage ¢ ob 
including you and Austin, will get twenty thousand dollars of stock, but yours and out their ad because | lan ¢ 





An Editorship Without a String to It 
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“We are Going to 
Print Things About 
the Charlie Longman 


Case Whenever 





There's News init 
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that was the right way to make 
a newspaper succeed, and I had 
the newspaper and sixty thousand 
dollars to spend on my theory. 

The next day Austin and I took 
charge of The St. James Sun. I 
found I had a staff of three report- 
ers, a society editor, a stockyards 
and South St. James editor —who 
covered the markets and the news 
of South St. James and sent his 
copy up to the office by a street 
car conductor every noon—and an 
office boy. I became editor, city 
editor, telegraph editor, editorial 
writer and superintendent of 
make-up. I want to state paren- 
thetically that that is the kind of 
an organization for a young man 
to tie up with if he really wants to 
learn all there is to know about 
the newspaper business. Every- 
body learns all about every branch 
of the work, because sooner or 
later everybody is called upon to 
do each variety of work that stands 
behind the finished product. 

I held 2 staf meeting the first 
afternoon and was delighted to 
find my four men, one girl and 
office boy filled with enthusiasm. 
When | told them what kind of a 
newspaper we were going to make 
of The Sun their eyes sparkled and 
I knew I could depend on them. I 
told them to go after news without fear that their efforts 
would be wasted. When they brought a story into the office 
they could be certain it would go into the paper if it was 
news; no amount of protest or pressure from people who 
wanted the story suppressed would influence me if it 
was something [| believed should be given to the public. 
That sort of backing puts more ginger into a reporter than 
many dollars in salary. What he works for is not money 
but the personal satisfaction and pleasure of running the 
fact to earth, seizing it, carrying it to the office, writing it 








and seeing it in print. 

[ promised them that was what they could expect, and 
they soon discovered that I meant it. In no other new 
paper office have I ever found so loyal, so hard-working, 
so efficient an organization. The reason is that in no 
other office have | ever found an editor endowed with 
the authority and possessed of the determination to run 
the kind of newspaper I ran. 


The New Policy Put to the Test 
x NOON on the second day my court reporter, an 


energetic, experienced young man named George Kite, 
came into the office with a sensational story. 

“I've got a red-hot yarn,” he said. ‘Afraid maybe it’s 
too hot to handle.” 

“What is it?” I asked. ‘“‘Nothing’s too hot for this 
paper if it’s straight news.” 

“Suit was filed this morning against young Charlie 
Longman by a woman who claims to be his common-law 
wife. She demands maintenance for herself and child; 
says she lived with him five years and that now he’ 
abandoned her and she’s starving. Story’s true too.” 

“What is there about it that’s too hot to handle?” 

“Longman. You know who he is, don’t you?” 

**No, and I don’t care.” 

**He’s the son of old man Longman, who owns the chain 
of Longman installment furniture houses. ‘You find 
the bride--we furnish the home.’ You know ’em. Big 
advertisers.” 

I saw Kite was putting me to the test. He thought to 
himself: ‘‘Here’s where I find out whether the talk this 
fellow gave us yesterday was on the square.” 

1 didn’t look up from the copy I was editing, but said 
sharply: 

“Write it.” 

What we did to that story is told in St. James yet. I 
didn’t mention it to Austin. I didn’t even ask the foreman 
if the Longmans advertised with us. That was no concern 
of mine. Here was a legitimate piece of news that had 
come into the office through regular channels. A man— 
a wealthy, prominent young man, the assistant manager of 
a big store—had been called to account for conduct that 
stamped him as unfit for the society of decent people. I 
believed that the people who paid a penny for their Suns 
that day were entitled to these facts. If the accused man 
had been an ordinary citizen, any person without the adver- 
tising leverage, there could have been no question about 
printing the story, so I printed it. 

We slapped a three-column head on the Longman story 
and set the first two or three paragraphs two columns 
wide, with a picture of young Longman alongside. It 
made a beautiful typographical display and was read with 


“I’ve Got a Red+:Hot Yarn, 
Afraid Maybe it's Too 
Hot to Handle"’ 





another year on the same terms 
we used it last year—same space, 
same rate and everything. How 
about it?” 

We'll be very glad to have 
your business, Mr. Samuels,” 
said Austin, “and I’m sure you'll 
find it a good investment. We're 
going to make The Sun a good 
paper and our circulation is bound 
to increase. The rate you're pay- 
ing now will be dirt cheap by the 
end of the year. Shall I come 
down in the morning and make 
out a new contract and take up 
the old one?” 

“Why not do it now? I’m 
ready to sign.” 

“All right. That’s agreeable 
to me.” 

The man had me puzzled. I 
couldn’t believe he was going to 
sign up for a year without men- 
tioning the Charlie Longman 
case, merely assuming that we 
would understand that we were 
tosuppress thestory inthe future. 
I made up my mind he shouldn't 
leave with any such impression 
and awaited developments. 

Austin filled in the blank 
spaces in the contract specifying 


when the advertising was to run, 








avidity that evening. I was not surprised to discover, at 
three-thirty when my office boy brought me a copy of The 
Star, the other afternoon paper, that it had not published 
a line about the case. 

Austin had not returned to the office when I went home 
that night, but at seven o’clock when I was at dinner he 
called me on the telephone. 

“Will you meet me at the office at eight o’clock?”’ he 
asked. “Mr. Samuels, manager of the Longman Furniture 
Company, is coming to see me, and I think you ought to be 
there.” 

“T'll be glad to come if you feel you'd like to have me 
help you handle him,” I told Austin, “‘ but I don’t propose 
to establish the precedent of going downtown evenings to 
receive complaints from people about things we’ve printed 
in The Sun. If Mr. Samuels has any kick coming about 
our methods he can see me at my office any day between 
eight and five.” 

“This is a little different. He hasn’t made any com- 
plaint and I rather think he won't, but I anticipate that 
he'll make a request you'll have to answer, and I'd like 
to have you come on that account. There are peculiar 
circumstances connected with this.” 

I agreed to go. 

I may be wrong about this, but it has always seemed to 
me that the irony of fate is more ironical in the newspaper 
business than in any other. The Sun's advertising man- 
ager had been negotiating with Samuels for ten days about 
renewing his advertising contract for another year. The 
Longmans had been advertising regularly; their bills with 
The Sun had amounted to about four thousand dollars for 
the year just closing; their contract was to expire June 
first, and they had been the first people Austin had gone 
to see as the new manager of the paper. That very morn- 
ing Samuels had turned Austin down, saying that the com- 
pany had decided not to use The Sun the coming year, and 
at three o'clock that afternoon The Sun had appeared with 
the Charlie Longman story in it. Of course the Longmans 
saw right away that it was a plain, straight case of big stick. 

Could you imagine a more ironical example of fate’s irony? 


Advertising With a String to It 


AMUELS was a smooth, oily gentleman: with puffy 
\ cheeks, beady eyes, a confidential smile, a pudgy, moist 
palm, a faney vest and a four-carat scarfpin. He was 
delighted to see Austin. He was charmed to know me. 
He was glad two such fine young men had come to manage 
The Sun. He knew we would be friends. He was a 
practical business man; always got along well with the 
papers; liked the boys. Business was good with his firm; 
it was a beautiful spring; the crop outlook was excellent. 
After about ten minutes of that kind of talk he seemed to 
have an inspiration. 

“‘By-the-way, Austin,” he remarked, as if the thought 
had just occurred to him, “about that contract for 
another year. I’ve been thinking it over since you were in 
to see me this morning; in fact, I wired Mr. Longman in 
Chicago this afternoon, suggesting that we reconsider. 
You know I’ve always wanted to renew. Well, I had a 
telegram from him just before we closed, telling me to use 
my own judgment. You see I’m for you; I’m a good 
friend of all the newspaper men. I'd like to use The Sun 


how much was to be used each 
week, what the rate was to be, 
when bills were to be paid, and so forth. Then he signed 
the document and pushed it across the table to Samuels. 
Samuels dipped the pen in the ink, stretched his arm to 
draw his cuff back, touched the pen to the paper and paused. 

“Of course, Mr. Austin,” he said—and this time there 
was no pleasantry in his voice —‘‘ we want it understood 
that if we sign this contract The Sun will drop this Charlie 
Longman story.” 

There it was at last! That was the basis upon which he 
proposed to do business, and he was as confident that he 
would make the deal as he was confident that he was 
sitting in our office. It was the first time I had ever had a 
man tell me I was a blackmailer. It sickened me and then 
it made me mad, but before I could speak Austin said: 

“That rests entirely with the editor. I have nothing 
whatever to say about what the paper prints and what it 
doesn’t print.” 

“I’m sure you'll agree to that, won’t you?” said 
Samuels, turning to me with a hard, cold gleam in his eye. 


The Education of Mr. Samuels 


HE break had given me time to get hold of myself. I 

didn’t want to quarrel. I wanted this advertising, but 
I wanted it on an honest foundation. I could afford to 
overlook the insult, the misinterpretation of our motives. 
There was no reason in my code of honest journalism why 
we shouldn’t haye the Longman business and print the 
Charlie Longman story. 1 determined to try to tonvert 
Samuels. 

““No, I can’t agree to that, Mr. Samuels,”’ I replied. 
“The Sun is going to print all the news. The Charlie 
Longman case is news, and it is going into the paper, 
whether you advertise with us or not.” 

His face gradually became the incarnation of blank 
astonishment. Here was something brand-new in his 
experience. 

“Why —why—”’ he stammered; “I don’t understand. 
I supposed of course you printed that story today for — that 
if we’d make a new contract you’d be glad to do us the 
favor of suppressing the Charlie Longman case. I—I— 
why —newspapers always protect their advertisers. It’s 
a give-and-take proposition. I neyer had anybody refuse 
before. What’s the matter? A'n’t the contract big 
enough? Do you want more space? Is the rate too low? 
If so, don’t hesitate to say so. We'll agree to anything 
reasonable.” 

“Look here, Mr. Samuels,” I said, leaning over the 
table toward him and speaking earnestly, “space, rates 
and contract have nothing to do with it. We are going 
to print things about the Charlie Longman case whenever 
there’s news in it because our subscribers are entitled to 
the information. When a man walks into our office and 
shoves a dollar across the counter and orders the paper for 
four months, he has our pledge — unwritten and unspoken 
but a pledge nevertheless—to tell him what happens in 
St. James every day. If we leave the Charlie Longman 
story or any other story out of the paper we cheat that 
man. We propose to keep our pledge, our obligation, to 
him.” 

“But that’s absurd. You don’t make any money on 
your circulation. Your money comes out of your adver- 
tising. We’re the people who are entitled to consideration, 
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not the people who buy your paper. You'd starve if you 
had to depend on them. Don’t talk to me about the 
subscriber. It’s the advertiser who makes the paper.” 
*“No, you're all wrong,” I said. “It’s the reader who 
makes the paper; not by the money he pays into the office 
but by the fact that he is a reader, that he sees your adver 
tisement and goes to your store to trade 
for the reader you couldn’t afford to advertise and you 
wouldn’t advertise. Ordinarily you place your advertising 
in the papers tl reach the most people. Your adver- 
tising rates are fixed by the number of subscribers to the 


papers you use. Last year you paid us a lower rate than 


If it wasn’t 





At 








you paid The Star, solely because we had eight thousand 
readers and The Star had thirty thousand. This morning 


you refused to renew your contract with us because you 
believed we didn’t have enough readers to make it worth 
while to pay our rate. Now you are willing to renew, not 
to get business for your firm but to buy our silence. We 
don’t want your advertising on any such basis. We should 


We want 


your business, but we want it because we believe the 


be cheating you to take it o7 any such basis. 
trade that you will get through our paper will make your 
advertising a good investment. We don’t want it and 
won't have it for any other reason.” 

Samuels exploded. 

“You have the most peculiar newspaper ideas I ever 
heard of,”” he said; ‘‘and I want to tell you you'll never 
succeed if you stick tothem. I never heard such nonsense. 
Look at The Star and The Leader; they 
about things like this and they are getting the business 






are reasonable 


and making money.’ 
**What do you mean when you say they: 
“Why, they look at these things just as I do. The Star 


didn’t print anything about Charlie Longman’s suit this 


7) 
ire reasonable? 





afternoon and The Leader won’t have in anything about it 
tomorrow morning. They never print anything that we 
wouldn't like and The Sun never did before. I’ve had an 
agreement ith the papers here for years. [ sually they 
don’t even ask me about little unpleasant thing 


time, bu just leave 


up Irom time to th 

wouldn't like it if they were printed. Sometimes they 
: 

come and ask me, but they always do 


just as I Say. Our people freque ntly have 
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and whoever they hit Incidentally the * peopl ’ will read 
those facts, our circulation will increase, and ultimatel 
yo i'll come here and ask us to print your advert ¥ 
Samuels went away angry through and througt I had 
failed to convey to m the faintest glimmer < ‘ 
standing of our newspaper principles, and o iver v 
revenues that year were just tour thousand dollars | 
than they might have beer 3ut without realizing wh 
he knew that we couldn't be purchased. I felt that wa 
something I turned to see how Austin took the lo 
“Old man $ grip g my hand hard I'm v 
ing to lose t We can wna | Apret ) 
every word you said and I am with you 
Within a few days an examiner appointed by the court 
began taking Lestimony 1 the Longman case ind I had 
Kite attend the sessions a l report them fully for Che Su 
We printed pictures of the girl and her little boy and 
carried the story on the first page for two weeks. Neither 
The Star nor The Leader ever printed a word about the 
case. The public becam tense terested and our ¢ 
( ilation jumped to te thousand Prac a every body In 
town discovered that The Sun was the only paper printing 
anything about the suit and everybody gu ed why. 
The case wa till po i yr when our cor with the 
Longmar mpa ed, on June fir On 
tha day Ib he half page that he Longn 
had been ising and ! the center ol it, in large t re, 


printed the follow : 
ATTEMPTED BRIBERY! 

For a year this space has been used every other day by the 
Longman Furniture Company 

Yesterday thatcompany’scontractwith the St. James Sunexpired 

The manager of the company offered to renew it three weeks 





ng declaration: 


ago provided The Sun would publish nothing about the suit against 
Charlie Longman 

The Sun refused and as a consequence has lost the Longman 
business. 


The Sun wishes to announce here and now that its silence 


If I had throw, a dynamite bomb into the center of the 
retail district of St. James I could hardly have produced a 








trouble when we ve to seize furniture 
on which purchasers have failed to make 
payments. Occasionally somebody gets 
ugly and our men have to use force or 
get the police, but the papers never print 
anything about it. Naturally we appre- 
ciate it and give them our busine 
There’s no reason why you boysshouldn’t 
be friendly with us too.” 

Mr. Samuels, you can readily see, was 
pretty hopeless, but I didn’t give up. 

** Look at it this way,” I said; ’ 
understand our side of this case. Now 
you will admit that if we’re to succeed 
we've got to build up a he althy eireula- 
tion for The Sun. There’s no getting 
around that. We have determined to 
get that circulation by convincing the 
people of St. James and the vicinity that 
they will always find all the news in our 
paper. Weare convinced that we cannot 
yet people to read our paper by leaving 
news out of it, and we are starting out 
to build up circulation for your benefit. 
We should like to have your advertising 
while we’re getting readers and we offer 
you a fair rate, based on the number of 
readers we already have; but we’re going 
to get those readers just the same. Once 
we have them you will fight to get your 
copy into The Sun, because down at 
bottom what you want is results, and 
eventually you will discover that The 
Sun will give them to you. That’s the 
way we're going to establish this news- 
paper, Mr. Samuels. It’s the right way 


and the honest way: Are you with us 
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or against us: 


Lost Business 


“T’M AGAINST you, if you think you 

ean go around this town printing 
scandals about respectable people and 
respectable firms and get away with it; 
and I'm going to see that all my friends 
are against you. You'll last about six 
months, and nobody will be sorry when 
you quit. The people here won't stand 
for asensational yellow newspaper, I can 
tell you that.” 

“The stuff this newspaper prints won't 
be sensational and yellow unless the facts 
are sensational and yellow. And the 
facts will be printed, whatever their color 














The Car Was Stopped While the Motorman and Conductor Put Them Off 
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September 2.1911 


JIM FALIKNER, PXLRATE 


HE big clock in the city hall was strik 


ing ten when Falkner reached the 





piteh black cobble-stoned street to 
which his letter had directed him. It was a 
curious letter and an unusual hour for an 
appointment with a rich man; but it struck 
him, as he stopped to light his pipe, that up 
to date the street was the most disquieting J 
feature of all It ran close along the lake 
front and smelled dankly of fish, tar and oil 
It was narrow and the buildings rose high 
on each side, unlighted ard black, giving a 
tunnel-like effect to the passage between 
them. For a few moments Falkner stood 
and looked into 
the mouth of 
this city abyss, 
whence came no 
sound of foot- 
steps or voice, 
wondering now 
he would find 
the number |! 
wanted and 
why it was that 
a millionaire 
chose this sort 


e 


of a dungeon 
for his offices, 
Suddenly, a 
block and a half 
down, he saw a 
thin streak of 
light shoot out 
into the street 
and remain 
there, and he at 
once made up 
his mind that 
this was meant 
to guide him 
Puffing at his 
pipe and with his right hand in his coat pocket, where his 
fingers touched a chilly litt!e automatic revolver, Falkner 
dived into the darkness. 

There was something about his present adventure that 
curiously stirred Fatk.er, to whom adventure of one sort 
or another had been the spice of existence ever since he 
had left college. Never had he entered into a thing more 
blindly than he was going into this. A week before, a 
letter had been delivered to him aboard his sloop at Mil- 
waukee—a letter which he would have attributed to a 
crank or a madman if it had not borne the signature of 
a well-known Chicago millionaire. Among other things it 
urged upon him, if he valued his future prospects, to be on 
hand at a certain appointed hour at a certain number ina 
certain street in Chicago; and inclosed was a check for five 
hundred dollars as a guaranty of faith on the part of the 
sender. 

It was just five minutes past the appointed hour when 
Falkner halted under the stream of light that shot out of a 
second-story window, struck a match and found the num- 
ber he wanted. 

w stairway, blacker than the black street, led to 





the second floor; and Falkner stumbled up, making con- 
iderable noise because of the unusual narrowness of the 
} 


steps. Seareely had he reached the top when a door opened 


and a flood of light poured forth. In this light stood aman 


whom Falkner had never seen, and whose round, pink 


face, good-humored smile and cheerful 
pelled in an instant half of the doubts that 1 

and the blacker stairway had forced upon him. The man 
horteropped hair 
was almost white. He was pufling vigoroucly at a big 
black cigar and chuckled audibly when Falkner stumbled 
at the last step. 


i 


orpulency Gis- 


e black treet 


appeared to be about fifty, though | 


“No lights out here,” he apologized. “Is this ‘Captain 
Jim Falkner?” 

“Tt is,” said Talkner. 

“Of course it is! I knew it. Foolish question,” jerked 
out the other. “In ‘act, ve got your picture on my 
desk.” 

He reached out a hand and Falkner was surprised at the 
strength of his grip. 

“Cut it out of a paper when you found that lost copper 

hip,” he explained. “Mighty good piece of work tl at! 
The scoundrels who beat you out of your salvage ought to 
be hung.” 

Falkner laughed as he accepted the cigar which the 
other bad already pulled from a bulging waistcoat pocket. 

‘I suppose I ought to ask if this is Mr. Winn,” he said. 

‘Yes; ’'m Winn—J. Cortlandt Winn. Come in.” 


TLLEVUSTRATED eS 











“We're Going to Have Explanations Now or I'tt Bore 
Ten Holes Through You!*’ red morocco cover, 


By James Oliver Curwood 


WEWwRY RAL 

Falkner entered from the main hall into 
a yet smaller one and Winn closed the door 
behind them. Then he opened a second 
door and gently thrust his visitor ahead of 
him intoa brillfantly lighted room, in which 
the only furniture seemed to be a big table, 
half a dozen chairs and an empty bookcase. 
The floor was bare. Directly over the table 
burned a small arclight; and under this, 
gazing straight at him 
as he entered, was 
seated a young woman. 

**My daughter 
Captain Falkner,” said 
Winn. 

The girl bowed 
slightly. Her broad- 
brimmed hat sh: | 
her face, but not 
enoughto conceal from 
him its remarkable 
beauty. She continued 
to gaze at him intently 
for a moment, her lips 
parted and her dark 
eyes filled with a ques- 
tioning curiosity. As 
Falkner seated himself 
opposite Winn he 
caught a glimpse of her 
protile and the glint of 
the light in her hair. 
On the table before 
her was a diminutive 
paper pad, bound in a 





and between her fin- 

gers she held a slim yellow pencil. Falkner faced the 
millionaire shipowner with new and ill-concealed interest. 
“T won’t detain you long, Captain Falkner,’ said Winn, 
and his voice became sharp and decisive. Herana number 
of papers between his fingers as he continued: ‘‘ You are 
undoubtecly puzzled at my communication and you will 
be more mystified before lamthrough. One thing I must 
ask of you, however, before I continue with the proposition 
that I have in mind: Whether you accept it or not, I 
must be assured that not a word of what passes between 
us is to go beyond this room. If you do not wish to go 
into the adveature v.hich I have 
in mind, and which will take perhaps 


hand —“‘I’ve got your record down in black 
and white from the day you licked that 
country school-teacher down in Ogontz and 
then bolted for the city. Isent a man down 
to your old country home to find out what 


by year, 


Er_°cGH 


you were as a boy, and I’ve followed you, year 
clean up to the present time. 

Falkner gave a gasp of astonishment. He looked at 
Miss Winn, then stared back at the shipowner. 

“IT hope you missed some things,”’ he said. 

“‘A few—perhaps,” resumed Winn, glancing over the 
papers; “but we at least discovered enough to prove that 
you are the man we want. You had ambition and ginger 
enough to work your way through the engineering course 
at college. Then you went down into Mexico and helps 
to build a railroad, and made a deuced good record {¢ 
yourself there. It was mighty unfortunate for you that 
you got mixed up with Velasquez and that Hondura 
revolutionary movement. I’ve got a pretty good account 
of your fight at Chico, where you captured two forts and 
put three hundred Government troops to rout with only 
forty men. By George, that was a dandy! I want to he 
more about it sometime. After that you went into the 
filibustering game twice and did the jobs up so neatly that 


r 





you pulled out with fi 
hiatus. I can’t understand what brought you to the Great 
Lakes, where life is pretty tame; but I can guess — treasure 
hunting! You've been searching for sunken ships and 
you've found three. One of > 
you rich if you hadn’t been too honest to get away 
copper. 

**You see, I’m confident you’re the man I want. A little 
matter of holding up a ship on Lake Superior and abduct- 
ing eight of her passengers will be just a sort of 
recreation for you. That’s what | want you to do.” 

Falkner had recovered his self-possession. Cool y he 
relighted his cigar, which had gone out. 

* Thisis all mighty interesting,” he said, with an ominous 
hardness in his voice. ‘‘ You’ve gone over my hi 
at the end you sum me up as a high-class criminal. Eh? 

A low exclamation that was scarcely more than a flutter- 


those ships would have made 





holiday 


tor nad 


ing throat notecame fromthegirl. Falkner looked straight 
at her, wondering if she would speak. Her eyes were filled 
with a sudden painful anxiety as she looked from him to 
her father. 

“Great Heavens—no!” almost shouted the shipowner. 
Falkner, | want a man!—and a man isn’t a criminal. It 
I've given you a wrong impression I’m a fool. I’ve called 
you here because I feel that I can place absolute confidence 
in you beeau e, in three words, you are brave, adven- 
turous and at the same time honorable. You're the only 
man of your sort on the Lakes; and you must understand 
the confidence I place in you when I tell you that | am 











a month of your time, we are to 
shake hands and forget that we have 
ever seen each other. If you join 
me I will pay you twenty-five 
thousand dollars for your month’s 
sery ice.”’ 

Falkner’s glance shot from Winn 
tothe girl. Her beautiful eyes were 
glowing with subdued excitement 
as she looked at him. 

“That’s rather an unusual price 
to offer an ordinary lake captain,” 
he replied. “It arouses my curios- 
ity. I ean only give you my 
word that whatever you may say 
will be regarded as confidertial. 
If you can accept that you may 
£0 on.” 

A curious smile played over 
Winn’s face. 

“T do accept it, Falkner,” he said. 
“Listen!” He leaned half over the 
table, his plump hands clasped in 
frontofhim. “ Thisisa remarkable 
adventure that IT am about to put 
in your way. Suecess means—well, 
everything to me! I have been 
planning it for months and up until 
one month agothe onething I lacked 
was & man—a brave man; a man 
who was willing to take a risk; a 
man whose word was as good as a 
Government bond. I remembered 
you because I was one of the owners 

















of the ship whose copper salvage 
you lost. Here—right here’—he 
paused to tap the papers under his 


McGraw Fiat Upon His Back, With a Giant of a Man On 


His Chest, Busily Throttling “im 
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practically surrendering my own reputation, as well as note. A dozen times he read the words she had written, a men, myself. And T am doing ¢! ” fle stopped 
my daughter’s, into your hands. If you cannot have faith slow flush burning in his face. As he refolded the slip he again, and she saw his throat twitch. “Tam 
in me will you in Gladys — Miss Winn?” noticed a bit of writing on the other side of the paper. Ina not for the money your father is } g me, but f . 

Again Falkner looked at Miss Winn. The girl’s eyes careless hand the girl had written If I am doing tl ' 1 be honest r with: 
met his with clear frankness, but she did not speak. Her “Captain Jim Falkner, P , . ; 
silence was beginning to disturb him. He was ali t sorry that he had ! Dae an tnateand 

““Go on, Mr. Winn,” he said. ‘“‘I am at least anxious to um the tremulous look of pain tl it he ' : l 
hear something of the business which you have mapped HREE weeks and two days after Falkner’s first inter- | Winn’s office shot into her ey« ry lor left her { wwe and 
out for me.” view with J. Cortlandt Winn, the sloop-yacht Silver — her lips quivered, as though he had her. She wro 

“It is this,” said the shipowner in a low voice, and the Fox lay thirty miles off Thunder Cape, riding lazily and her pad and he saw that her fingers trembled 
girl leaned nearer. ‘“‘Three weeks from today the steel with a scarcely perceptible rolling motion in the long lamsorry,”’shesaid. “‘Ieant i nothing —nothing 
freighter Uranus leaves Duluth for Buffalo with a load of Superior swells. more tha yu alreac I tr my father. I} 
ore. Inher cabins she will carry eight passengers —all men. In the bow stood Miss Winn, searching the level sea fait! you—al e! ( 1 not have faith in me—in 
I want you to board this freighter, kidnap those eight men with a pair of powerful binoculars. As Falk , 
and hide them somewhere in the wilderness along the _ his cabin he stopped for a moment in the shade of the deck- I 1—y 
north shore for a week or ten days. At the end of that house to look at the girl, whose tall, slender form was quivering little hand ean nto |} “Mi Wi 
time your work will be done and I will hand you a check ilhouetted against a late afternoon sun. She looked Gladys—foryvive me for what I ar ut tosay. I don 
for fifteen thousand dollars. I will give you the first ten bewitchingly girlish as she stood poised a step ortwo back fear for 1 elf or for 1 mer inderstand and they 
thousand tonight if you agree to do the work. Morethan from the rail, her shining hair done up in a big long braid, understand what we are und r. But it ou! 
this I cannot tell you. You must remain in the dark asto her white arms bared to the elbows, and the light breeze Listen! T ean run to Thunder ¢ e, send yo hore and 
my motive for kidnaping these men and hiding them away blowing curling tresses about her face and shoulders. He — still overtake the Ur t ht. W ou let me do 
for a time; but I can assure you there is a t 
practically no danger in the undertaking.” there is uu must not face it. | 

Falkner’s strong face lighted up with an the ship tor ght, but you must go ashoré 
amused smile. 

“Only a little matter of piracy, eh?” he 
laughed. “‘And do you know what that 
means, Mr. Winn? On the Great Lakes 
piracy is subject to the laws of the state for 
which the vessel upon which the piracy i 
committed is bound. The Uranus, you say, 
will load for Buffalo. In New York the one 
penalty for piracy is death. Don’t assume 
thatI amafraid. llikeexcitement. Pe rhaps 
I am too fond of it. But as for flyin g the 
black flag and committing crime ss 

“You won't be committing a crime!” cried 
Winn, striking the table with his fat hand. 
“IT give you my word on that, Falkner. 1 
know it’s hard to believe, but it’s true. You 
run absolutely no risk, except the small one 
of holding up the crew of the freighter while 
you unload her passengers. Youcan’t believe 
this, of course; so I’ve arranged for a way to 
checkmate your suspicions. Would I sacri- 
fice my daughter, Falkner? Ask yourself 
that. And she is to accompany you. She is 
to captain the expedition. You are to obey 
her orders implicitly. If you become a pirate 
she becomes one. If peril laces you it con- 
fronts her as well. I am sending her as a 


irate,’ Cannot you trust. me 


ner came from 





nn rg a oa 


tn 


pledge that in hoarding the Uranus and kid- 





naping her passengers you will not be com- 
mitting a crime. You will so completely 
urprise the vessel’s crew that, with a little 
display of arms, they will give you no trouble. 
You will need half a dozen good men to board 
the ship, armed with revolvers. Load the 
pistol with blank cartridge 3, but give each 
man some sort of a weapon—a sand-billy 
for instance—that will stun but not kill if 
you are forced to fight. What do you say 4 


Will you undertake this expedition—under 
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Gladys, my daughter? 
With that soft, strange throat sound, so 
like the fluttering note of a bird, the girl ane eae neer. On this trio the r pape = Sarg 


























uddenly leaned over the table and held out “I am Doing This, Not for the Money Your Father is Paying Me, But for You"* ene ited and the | ‘ 1 bee 
one of the little page of the notebook to tile ed © re ‘ ba er fe 
Falkner. She smiled straight into his , and then she drew a deep breath and Leppe lr} ree d } ( 
pouted her red lips pleadir gly as he the lip, upon they had been together since g DD h had I Met 
which she had written the following words: with blissful swiftness for him a i yet it seemed as thoug! ruld I ! | t Hi 
»> had kr , 2 Wr veor The } 1 he d P 

Please pardon me for not speaking. I must unfor- _ dibs mae rs = —s rae " Ss —_ at erst , 
tunately write all that I have to say. But I can hear. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee aa — ' 
You will go, won't you? Please! Gays In waich tnere Dad come to , ; - 

si hope and hope lessne And ! ( | 

With a curious thrill, Falkner understood the meaning of fear--a fear that this girl, inspite of W ’s] i } is he gave | HH 
the diminutive pad under the slim white hand of the ship- as lacing a deadly peril. tha ! ‘ { } ) 
owner’s daughter. She could not talk. was dumb. She turned as he came up, with one of those eet s! ‘ 
He looked at her again. -Her mouth was still pouted; her that made him want to take her in | 
eyes glowed with luminous and anxious questioning. I “T can make out three freighters,”’ she he ) 
was this girl, and not Winn or the fortune he offered him, “One of them is a big | it. It ought to be the I 
that he thought of now. Her beautiful face still pleaded He took the glasses from her ha \ 
with him and he felt a sudden tremulous stir hin him oe he i etl yme I \ ) 
that held him silent while he looked into her eyes. Her tell by her funnels. Before leaving his « 
lips moved. He could see the words as she fr med them: teeled himself for a certa inpleasant ta a the 
“You will go? Please!” She held out a hand to him; saw something of } cou ! é H \ 1 
and with a low, strange laugh he clasped the hand in his became serious before he had ke “M W oo | 
own big brown palm, trembling liké an excited boy. said, “I have restrained myself from « 

“Yes; I will go!” he said. during the past few days, but I feel 

He felt her fingers tighten about his. She laughed—a now in spite of my contract with your father Che 
sweet, voiceless laugh —her dark eyes glowing with joy; come a change ” His voice trembled a litth ; \A 
and in that moment Falkner felt the earth slipping away came near to the truth that was making his hear igh | | 
from under his feet. excitedly and that sent n that te e fl f } 

‘I will go,” he said again, speaking to her alone. “I into his face. ‘There has come a change me! Ty \ i { Ihe 
will go—with you as my captain.” know. Why is there need of all tt I ery? Wh 

An hour later, in the cabin aboard his sloop, Falkner about to board that ship?) What is the reas Ye r e are 
pulled two slips of paper from his coat pocket. One wasa abduction of its passengers? You | v. You? be 
check for ten thousand dollars; the other was Miss Winn’s” know. I am risking everything blind I 
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She shook her head negatively and went with him to 
the starboard raii, her hand resting snugly in hisarm. He 
had little tosay now. His face was stern and set, his jaws 
were squared; in his eyes there was a light which the 
girl had not seen before. In a few moments he left her to 
join his men. Rapidly the Silver Fox bore down upon the 
freighter. At last Falkner raised his megaphone 

“Ship ahoy!” he cried. ‘Is that the Uranus?” 

In «1 moment the reply came back: 

“This is the Uranus. 

“Then slow down and let us run alongside,”’ shouted 
Falkner. ‘ This is the yacht Sea Gull, of Port Arthur, and 
we have important telegrams for you from the owners.” 

As he had expected, the ruse worked. He heard the 
resonant clang of the signal-gong in the engine room of the 


Uranus and the big ship began to lose speed. Two minutes 
later the Silver Fox ran alongside and Findy and MeGraw 
attached grappling hooks. The freighter lay so deep in the 
water that from the deckhouse Falkner jumped aboard, 
with Clarkson a bound behind him. The ship’s mate and 
the watch were the only men on the big freighter’s deck, 
and before either had spoken a word Falkner and Clarkson 
covered them with their revolvers. 

“If you make a move or a sound we'll blow your heads 
off!’ warned Falkner. “Up with your hands!” 

The two startled men complied in an instant. The 
chilly glitter of the automatics was too real to question. 
As quick as eats, Findy and MeGraw came up behind them 
and smothered whatever words they might have uttered 
under the folds of cloths specially designed for that purpose. 
Within three minutes after boarding, the two men lay flat 
upon their backs, bound and gagged. 

“Findy, you go up and gossip with the wheelman,’ 
commanded Falkner; ‘and you, McGraw, watch the door 
to the captain’s cabin. If he 
sticks his head out get a hold 
on himthat won't let any sound 
get beyond yourown ears. We 
don’t want to arouse the crew 
aft, or there'll be the swellest 
sort of a fight. Now, boys, for 
the passenger 

Falkner, with Hawkins and 
Peters close behind him, made 
for the observation room above 
the forward cabins. The door 
was urlocked, and Peters 
struck a match while the other 
two searched for the electric 
light switch. In the flood of 
light thai followed its discovery 
the three men dropped black 
masks frora under their hats 
over their faces. Falkner could 
not restrain an amused chuckle 
as he looked at Hawkins and 
Peters, who stood with pistols 
in their hands and looked as 
piratical as any cutthroats that 
ever suiled with a Kidd or 
Blaekbeard. Hawkins, with 
his red hair and huge red beard 
that fiercely bristled out from 
under his mask, was alone 
worth a small army as a terror- 
izer, and for this reason Falkner 
sent him in advance as they 
tiptoed in single file down the 
narrow stairway that led to the 
staterooms. Scarcely had 
they reached the foot of the 
stair when the sound of sub- 
dued laughter came to them, 
and from under the door that opened from the sleeping 
quarters into the ship’s sitting room there issued a brilliant 
streak of light. Without a word, Falkner strode forward 
and flung open the door. At asmall table in the center of 
the room sat four men, playing poker. Two others were 
looking on the game. For a moment the players were so 
engrossed in the movement of certain piles of chips that 
they did not notice the interruption. When they looked 
up three dangerous-looking men and three chillingly 
murderous automatics menaced them from the door. 

“Please make no noise, gentlemen,” said Falkner. “We 
shall be compelled to shoot the first man who makes an 
outery. We want you outside!’’ He thrust the fierce 
Hawkitis out into the room and pointed to the door that 
led directly to the deck. “Open that—and brain the 
first man who shows an inclination to run! Now, gentle- 
men, we want you to travel out that doorway in single 
file.” 

The occupants of the room had not uttered a word; and 
now, as they rose to their feet, even the somber Peters 
could scarcely restrain a laugh at the spectacle they made. 
The man who followed Hawkins was one of the fattest 
Falkner had ever seen and the waistbands of three of the 
remaining five seemed ready to burst in an effort of envious 
competition. They were not a dangerous-looking lot. 


rr 


There was only one young man among them; and Falkner 
grinned when he saw that three of the prisoners against 
whom he had brought such a.formidable force were com- 
pletely bald. Every man there breathed respectability 
and affluence; the very glisten of the bald heads, the huge 
and immaculate white waistcoats, bespoke their impor- 
tance and social standing—-and a sudden uncomfortable 
chill shot through Falkner. He had expected ordinary 
passengers—-or at least nothing like this appalling aggre- 
gation, whose very rotundity and all-round luxurious 
appearance made him realize more than ever the enormity 
of the act he was committing. Not one of these men made 
a remonstrance as they followed Hawkins through the door 
except the huge fat man, who spluttered and rumbled 
beneath his breath, but not loud enough to call forth a 
warning from his captors. For a moment they stopped 
where Sullivan was guarding the deck and the two bound 
men, While Falkner showed them how to board the Silver 
Fox. Not until they were seated in a row onthe yacht’s 
forward deck, with Sullivan leaning over the rail above 
them, did Falkner rejoin Hawkins and Peters, who were 
already returning for the other two passengers. 

Suddenly a terrific and blood-curdling yell split the calm 
stillness of the night, followed almost in the same instant 
by the rapid firing of an automatic. 

“That’s McGraw!” cried Falkner. “Hustle up the 
others, boys! I’ll go to him.” 

He ran across the deck toward the outer entrance to the 
captain’s cabin and, to his horror, found McGraw flat upon 
his back, with a giant of a man on his chest, busily throt- 
tling him. He knewthat it would now be onlya matter of a 
few minutes before the ship’s hands aft would be pouring 
on deck, and he brought his sand-billy down upon the 
captain’s head with considerable force. The grip on 
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McGraw’s throat relaxed, the captain rolled over and, 
before Falkner could strike again, had staggered to his feet. 
He prepared for the other’s rush, but his blow went wild 
and just what happened after that he could never tell. He 
knew that some hard and heavy object landed on his head, 
and he crumpled down as completely helpless as though his 
back had been broken. He was conscious of a flood of 
something warm pouring over his face; then he heard loud 
voices, shouts, the firing of pistols—and everything was 
blank. 
iv 
we pepeseie first return to consciousness was marked 
by a strange pain and the realization that a cool hand 

was stroking his face and smoothing back his hair. He 
opened his eyes; and the second dawning that came to him 
was that he was in his own well-lighted little cabin and 
that the Silver Fox was under way. Then he saw Miss 
Winn, her beautiful face leaning over him; and before he 
knew what he was doing he put up his hand to her shining 
hair. He recovered himself in a moment and dropped it 
back, with a laughing groan. 

“Soaked—soaked good and hard,” he smiled up at 
her, a littie painfully. Did we get ’em all?” 

She nodded affirmatively, smiling down on him with 
her lips and glowing eyes in a way that made him laugh 
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joyously up into her face, like a boy. She ran her hand 
through his hair again, and he took her other hand and 
pressed it to hislips. It lay there fora moment, warm and 
sweet, and then there came a knock at the door; and as 
Miss Winn drew back Peters entered. From the door the 
girl smiled back at him once more and left the cabin. 

Peters sat down and grinned at his chief. There was 
something almost sheepish in his look. Falkner sat up. 

““What happened?” he asked. 

““Cap’n Dix slugged you a good one in the head with a 
piece of iron pipe,” explained Peters, his long, thin face still 
wearing a grin. 3efore McGraw got him with his sand- 
billy he yelled like a pack of hyenas and half a dozen of the 
crew came running from aft. Sullivan and Findy held 
them back until we got the other two aboard and cast off. 
Good Lord! a 

*“What the devil is there to grin at?’’ demaded Fanlkner. 

“T can’t help grinning at what we got,” said Peters. 
“The other two were fat an’ there’s four baldheads. One 
of them two was so old and fat we had to help him aboard. 
I put ’em in the long cabin an’ set Clarkson an’ McGraw to 
guard ’em; but they’re as harmless as children. They 
hadn't been there fifteen minutes before the whole bunch 
was playing setback and poker, and smoking cigars that 
smelled so good I'd like to eat a box for breakfast. Listen 
to that!” 

Above the throbbing of the yacht’s engines Falkner 
heard a distant rumble of laughter, as if many voices had 
joined in a sudden burst of merriment. 

“They're taking it easy,””’ went on Peters; “and the 
devil of it is they’re telling pirate stories while they play 
and predicting all sorts of things for us. They’ve got 
Clarkson an’ McGraw sweating blood; and every little 
while that whale of a fat un describes an execution he once 
saw in New York, where they 
killed a pirate with electricity. 

Falkner’s face wore anything 
but an amused look as he rose 
to his feet and examined himself 
in a glass. 

“Clarkson and McGraw are 
till wearing their masks?” he 
ng lired, 

‘You couldn’t pry ’em off 
with crowbars,” said Peters; 
“and Hawkins is shaving off 
his red whiskers in the engine 
room. That bunch has scared 
’im stiff.” 

**And how about you?” 

Peters laughed uneasily. 

“I don’t like the layout, 
Falkner. They’re too big, too 
fatan’ rich! I shouldn’t won- 
der if we'd tied up to the eight 
richest men in the United 
States, mebby counting out the 
two skinny ones—and that’s 
dangerous!” 

“Tell Clarkson and McGraw 
to leaye the bunch and lock the 
door,” said Falkner. “I don't 
believe they need a guard.” 

With early dawn, the Silver 
Fox was running close in to a 
wild and forest-covered shore, 
and just as the sun appeared 
above the wilderness the yacht 
began picking her way slowly 
through a maze of black reefs 
and small islands until at last 
she ran into a small cove com- 
pletely shut in by a rocky ridge 
and a thick forest of spruce and balsam. Between the 
water and the forest was a white strip of sandy beach 
a hundred yards in width. Falkner pointed this out to 
Peters and Findy, who stood beside him. 

“Pitch your tents there,”’ he said. ‘We'll give our 
prisoners absolute freedom ashore. They can’t get away. 
There isn’t a settlement within thirty miles and I don’t 
believe any one of them could make his way for five hun- 
dred yards through those rocks. They’re as safe as if in a 
jail. Land all the provisions and after you’ve done that 
make ready to sail.” 

While the mate set about to carry out his instructions 
Falkner went to Miss Winn’s cabin. The girl gave a little 
gesture of surprise and pleasure when she saw him. 

“I’m so glad you weren’t badly hurt,” she wrote for 
him; and then, as she looked up with the witchery of her 
wonderful smile and saw the unchanged seriousness of his 
face, her own became suddenly quiet and questioning. A 
little frightened by what she saw, she put out her hand and 
rested it on his arm. 

“IT have come to say goodby, Miss Winn,” he said, 
struggling to speak calmly. “Within half an hour the 
Silver Fox will be under way for Duluth, with her whole 
crew on board, except myself. You must go with her.” 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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The Emancipation of the Home 
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Mrs. Partington’s broom had upon those of the tic 
“Woman Is becoming a public charact ” they all wail in 
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hearthstone, while her peace and balance of mind and 
vigor of health will be shattered in its stor: ‘ 
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according to some cynics, a place he never goes to until all 


the other places are shut. And now it looks as if a full hal 


of womankind were about to follow man’s example 

ing their work outside of the home. The er ol unnatu- 
rally raised —that is, considering the nature of prophe 

hat the new state of affairs is going to ta yoman entire 
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Jeremiahs are unable to agree is as to wl ! il be more 
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It never appears to hi 
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has not only been not injurious but markedly be 
the latter. 
Never were homes half so commodious, so well lighted 


and ventilated, so beautifully equipped 





well heated, so sanitary, so comfortable : { 
they are today. The farther a man gets away from his 
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oap was boiled and candles cast in moulds; butter and 
cheese were manufactured on a large-scale, not only for 
home consumption but also for the market; herbs were 
gathered and medicines brewed from them; meats were 
salted and stored; fruits and vegetables dried and pre- 
erved—in fact, every household of any size required the 
continual and constant labor of from two to five grown 
women in order to keep itself in good running order. 

Now, however, two-fifths to two-thirds of all these 
domestic activities are being done by machinery in fac- 
tories, in shops and in stores; and, as a natural result, 
woman is following her work out of the home into the 
places where it is now being done. Why should the work 
be either more physically injurious or morally degrading to 
her in one place than in the other?) And why should the 
home suffer from the removal of half or two-thirds of these 
women workers any more than it did from the removal of 
the men? 

Certain kinds of work, such as the care of children, the 
preparation and serving of food and the care of living and 
sleeping rooms, are still carried on in the home or in some 
modified form of it. The actual labor, however, of even 
these has been greatly lightened by both machinery and 
modern methods, so that they do not absorb or require the 
energies of more than half or possibly not more than a third 
of the women who were previously employed at home. 

To assume that this change of place of work will make 
the woman who does her housework in a factory or shop 
think any the‘less of her home on this account, or lose 
interest in it, or cease to appreciate its value and impor- 
tance, seems to me not merely illogical but unreasonable. 
On the contrary, home becomes, instead of chiefly a place 
of hard, monotonous and wearing work, a place of rest, of 
enjoyment and recuperation. 


When the Home Was a Prison 


T IS a ludicrous mistake to suppose, for instance, that 

the farmer loves his home more than the clerk does his 
simply because he spends a larger share of his time in it. 
Not even the fact that he spends more of his nights at home 
is any sign of his preference for it, but merely that it is too 
much trouble to hitch up the team and wash up and get 
away irom it. 

The average farmer of fifty years ago grudged every 
penny that. was spent upon the house or its furniture, in 
decoration and repairs. The average city dweller delights 
to spend money, within tke limits of his purse, upon his 
home, and enjoys making it as attractive and convenient 
as possible, because it is to him purely a place of rest, of 
refreshment and enjoyment. Why should not employ- 
ment in factories, shops and stores have the same effect 
upon the feelings of the working woman? As a matter of 
fact, it has had precisely that effect already; and you will 
find few women prouder and more keenly appreciative of 
and devoted to their homes, and their embellishment and 
improvement, than most working girls and working women. 

The fact that the “home-loving” and “‘home-keeping”’ 
women of former generations, whose disappearance is now 
lamented by the pessimists, spent nine-tenths of their 
working hours in their homes, was no proof whatever of love 
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Place of Hard, Monotonous 
and Wearing Work, a Place of 


Rest,of Enjoyment and Recuperation 


of home; nor, indeed, did it tend to foster that feeling. 
Their much-boasted home-staying was simply due to the 
fact that they could not escape, being chained by a never- 
ceasing round of duties—prisoners under their own roof; 
and that, when a momentary lull in the routine did occur, 
they were too tired to take advantage of it—and, after 
fifteen or twenty years of the performance, too stupid! 

It is one of the most convincing and triumphant proofs 
of the strength and stability of woman’s mental powers that 
successive generations of that delightful form of semi- 
solitary confinement at hard labor known as home life has 
not made her a candidate for the insane asylum! Man 
would have gone raving crazy or blown up the institution 
with dynamite long ago! ‘To chain a woman to her home 
by the ankle can searcely be regarded as a promising or 
hopeful method of promoting in her an affection for it or an 
intelligent and competent interest in its management and 
improvement. Slave-labor or serf-labor has always proved 
the dearest and least efficient labor in the world. To set 
woman free from the bondage of home is to give her the 
first reasonable opportunity of developing an affection for 
and an intelligent interest in it. 

To put it very crudely, since from one-half to two-thirds 
of the work formerly done in the home has now been trans- 
ferred to factories, shops and publie agencies, a like pro- 
portion of women have followed it or are preparing to 
follow it. They are engaged, in fact, in what are quaintly 
and suggestively termed by the mountaineers of Georgia 
and the Carolinas ‘‘ public works,” by which they mean, 
not Government improvements, but sawmills, factories, 
mines, and so forth. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
the first and most striking fact of the engaging in these 
public works by the mountaineers has been a great 
improvement in the furnishing, decoration and conveni- 
ences of their homes, the money which they have earned 
in this way having been first applied to repainting or mak- 
ing additions to their houses and to equipping them with 
cookstoves, rocking-chairs, cottage organs and other mod- 
ern conveniences, Similarly, all over the country today, 
the homes maintained by working women, either for other 
members of their families or for their own comfort and 
pleasure, will be found to compare most favorably in 
attractiveness, convenience and comfort with those sup- 
ported on the same income where the women of the family 
spend all their time at home. 

There need be little fear that this partial physical removal 
from the home atmosphere will diminish the working 
woman’s interest in her home, for the simple reason that a 
home is a thing self-existent and self-supporting. The 
need for a home of some sort is as universal and irresistible 
as the attraction of gravitation. Even though there be, 
in the bitter language of the pessimist, 


Nothing to breathe but air; 

Nothing to eat but food; 

Nothing to wear but clothes 

To keep us from going nude! 

Nowhere to go but out! 

Nowhere to come but back! 
yet there must be some place to come back to, some point 
in space to engulf one’s food, somewhere to rest, somewhere 
to go when all the other places are shut. To have a home 
of some sort is as necessary as breathing. The much 
eulogized “old-fashioned home” may be disappear- 
ing, but that is because something better is taking 
its place. 

Nothing but the rosy mist that hovers over the 
past —“‘the light that never was on sea or land” 
makes us fondly believe that the old-fashioned home 
was superior to the modern one. As a matter of cold, 
historical fact, it was not half so good. Outside of the 
homes of the wealthy there is searcely a house today 
over a hundred years old that is really fit to live in 
from a modern, civilized point of view; indeed, which 
would not be actually condemned as a nuisance on 
sanitary grounds by an up-to-date board of health. 

The houses of a century or more ago were badly 
lighted, worse ventilated, utterly incapable of being 
properly heated; cold, damp and most inconvenient 
in their arrangements—because, for the most part, 
they were constructed either for purposes entirely 
unconnected with residential uses, such as farm build 
ings, shops, businesses, or by mere males who had 
absolutely no proper conception of how a house 
should be built so as best to promote its comfortable 
and convenient operation as a home. Rooms were 
strung out one behind the other or piled up in suc- 
cessive tiers, according to the plans of the architect 
or the exigencies of the situation or the material, and 
then afterward assigned to their various domestic 
uses in such makeshift fashion as might best be 
feasible. 

The shop or workrooms were given first choice of 
location; the rooms which were most likely to be 
entered by strangers—and consequently least used 
by the family—-second; bedrooms third; and kitchens 
and dining rooms last of all. Yet, from a biological 
and rational point of view, the kitchen and dining 
room are precisely the two most important rooms in 
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Their Much:Boasted Home:Staying Was Simply 
Due to the Fact That They Could Not Escape 


the house, the ones which should be given the best light 
and air, and at least second choice for position in the 
whole house, and upon whose arrangement and equipment 
should be expended the best intelligence and the most 
careful thought of both architect and family. 

Now that women are earning real money and can con- 
tribute hard cash toward the support and maintenance of 
the home, they are entitled to and are gaining a proper 


voice and share of control in its building arrangements and 





equipment; and, in consequence, houses today are being 
built which are really fit for civilized human beings to live 
in, from the point of view of sanitation and comfort, for 
the first time in history. 

Yet there are still too many houses that are built too 
much upon the principle of the cottage erected by a former 
colleague of mine during his wife’s absence in Europe. He 
was an eccentric and somewhat impulsive fellow, and he 
suddenly decided that it would be a delightful surprise for 
his wife to build her a new house during her absence. The 
work was pushed with all speed and the bungalow was 
finished and ready for occupancy before the date of her 
return; but when he proudly showed his delighted wife 
through the new home on the day of her arrival it was dis- 
covered that he had forgotten the kitchen—and it had to 
be added as an annex or leanto at the back of the house! 

There is not the slightest danger of the home suffering 
on account of woman being givena larger voice in its con- 
struction and management, or placed in a position to build 
and equip it herself if she chooses. 


Considerations of Health and Comfort 


OR is there any great reason to fear that this transfer- 

ence of woman’s activities to fields outside the home 
will have any more injurious effect upon her than upon the 
home. The work is the same work she has always done, 
only carried out ina mere effective and intelligent man- 
ner; and though in the beginning the wholesale methods 
employed, so to speak, the crowding together of large 
numbers of operatives in buildings designed solely for the 
welfare of the business without much regard for theirs, 
produced some undesirable and unwholesome conditions 
yet these are rapidly diminishing and disappearing under 
intelligent and humane management and legislation. 

It is doubtful whether, at their worst, they were ever 
more undesirable or injurious to health than the conditions 
under which those women had been working in their own 
homes. Certainly no class of women factory-hands, opera- 
tives or shopgirls are worked so hard and for such long 
hours, poor pay, poor food and poor accommodations as 
are the average domestic servants. In any case, these 
unfavorable conditions are not an essential and inherent 
part of the new methods; indeed, it has now been proved 
by abundant experiments that for the turning out of the 
largest amount of work of the best quality, with least waste 
of material and loss of time, the most careful provisions 
for the health, comfort and safety of the workers are not 
merely advisable but absolutely necessary. 

Thanks partly to their own increasing intelligence and 
partly to the pressure of an awakened public opinion, as 
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Alm Account With Swithin Halll 


September 2,/91/ 





ITH a last 

long, ‘scru- 

tiny at the 
unbroken circle of 
thesea, David Grief 
swung out of the 
crosstrees and 
slowly and deject- 
edly descended the 
ratlines to the deck. 

“Leu-Leu Atoll 
is sunk, Mr. Snow,” 
he said to the anx- 
ious-faced young 
mate. “If there is 
anything in navi- 
gation, the atoll is 
surely under the 
sea, for we've sailed 
clear over it twice 
or the spot where 
it ought to be. It’s 
either that, or the 
chronometer’s gone 
wrong, or I’ve for- 
gotten my navi- 
gation.” 

“Tt must be the 
chronometer, sir,” 
the mate reassured 
his owner. ‘‘You 
know I made sep- 
arate sights and 
worked them up, 








blowing harder, 
advertising each in- 
crease by lulls fol- 
lowed by fierce, 
freshening gusts. 
Ever it grew, until 
the Uncle Toby’s 
rail was more often 
pressed under than 
not, while her waist 
boiled with foaming 
water which the 
scuppers could not 
earry off. Grief 
studied the barom- 
eter, still steadily 
falling. 

“The center is to 
the south’ard,”’ he 
told Snow, ‘“‘and 
we’re running 
across its path and 
into it. Now we'll 
turn about and run 
the other way. 
That ought to bring 
the glass up. Take 
in the foresail— it’s 
more than she can 
carry already —and 
stand by to wear 
her around.” 

The maneuver 





was accomplished, 





and that they 
agreed with yours.’ 

“Yes,”’ Grief muttered, nodding glumly, “‘and 
where your Sumner lines crossed, and mine, too, was 
the dead center of Leu-Leu Atoll. It must be the 
chronometer — slipped a cog or something.” He 
made a short pace to the rail and back, and cast 
a troubled eye at the Uncle Toby’s wake. The schooner, 
with a fairly strong breeze on her quarter, was logging nine 
or ten knots. 

“Better bring her up on the wind, Mr. Snow. Put her 
under easy sail and let her work to windward on two-hour 
legs. It’s thickening up, and I don’t imagine we can get 
a star observation tonight; so we'll just hold our weather 
position, get a latitude sight tomorrow, and run Leu- 
Leu down on her own latitude. That’s the way all the old 
navigators did.” 

Broad of beam, heavily sparred, with high freeboard 
and bluff Dutchy bow, the Uncle Toby was the slowest, 
tubbiest, safest and most foolproof schooner David Grief 
possessed. 

Her run was in the Banks and Santa Cruz groups and 
to the northwest among the several isolated atolls where 
his native traders collected copra, hawksbill turtle and an 
occasional ton of pearl shell. Finding the skipper down 
with a particularly bad stroke of fever, Grief had relieved 
him and taken the Uncle Toby on her semi-annual run 
to the atolls. He had elected to make his first call at 
Leu-Leu, which lay farthest, and now found himself lost 
at sea with a chronometer that played tricks. 


au 


O STARS showed that night, nor was the sun visible 

next day. A stuffy, sticky calm obtained, broken by 
big wind-squails and heavy downpours. From fear of 
working too far to windward the Uncle Toby was hove to, 
and four days and nights followed of cloud-hidden sky. 
Never did the sun appear, and on the several occasions 
that stars broke through they were too dim and fleeting for 
identification. By this time it was patent to the veriest 
tyro that the elements were preparing to break loose. 
Grief, coming on deck from consulting the barometer, 
which steadfastly remained at 29.90, encountered Jackie- 
Jackie, whose face was as brooding and troublous as the 
sky and air. Jackie-Jackie, a Tongan sailor of experience, 
served as a sort of bosun and semi-second mate over the 
mixed Kanaka crew. 

“Big weather he come, I think,” he said. ‘I see him 
just the same before maybe five, six times.” 

Grief nodded. ‘Hurricane weather, all right, Jackie- 
Jackie. Pretty soon barometer go down—bottom fall out.” 

“Sure,” the Tongan concurred. ‘“‘ He goin’ to blow like 
hell.” 

Ten minutes later Snow came on deck. 

“She’s started,” he said. ‘29.85, going down and 
pumping at the same time. It’s stinking hot —don’t you 
notice it?’’ He brushed his forehead with his hands. “It’s 
sickening. I could lose my breakfast without trying.” 


The Ocean Was a Stately Procession of Moving Mountains 


By JACK LONDON 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


Jackie-Jackie grinned. “Just the same me. Everything 
inside walk about. Always this way before big blow. But 
Uncle Toby all right. He go through anything.” 

“Better rig that storm-trysail on the main and a storm- 
jib,”’ Grief said to the mate. ‘‘And put all the reefs into 
the working canvas before you furl down. No telling 
what we may need. Put on double gaskets while you're 
about it.” 

In another hour, the sultry oppressiveness steadily 
increasing and the stark calm still continuing, the barom- 
eter had fallen to 29.70. The mate, being young, lacked 
the patience of waiting for the portentous. He ceased his 
restless pacing and waved his arms. 

“Tf she’s going to come let her come!" he cried. ‘‘There’s 
no use shilly-shallying this way! Whatever the worst is, 
let us know it and have it! A pretty pickle—lost with a 
crazy chronometer and a hurricane that won’t blow!” + 

The cloud-mussed sky turned to a vague copper color 
and seemed to glow as the inside of a huge heated caldron. 
Nobody remained below. The native sailors formed in 
anxious groups amidships and for’ard, where they talked 
in low voices and gazed apprehensively at the ominous 
sky and the equally ominous sea that breathed in long, low, 
oily undulations. 

“Looks like petroleum mixed with castor oil,”’ the mate 
grumbled, as he spat his disgust overside. ‘“‘My mother 
used to dose me with messes like that when I was a kid. 
Lord, she’s getting black!” 

The lurid coppery glow had vanished, and the sky 
thickened and lowered until the darkness was as that of 
a late twilight. David Grief, who well knew the hurricane 
rules, nevertheless reread the Laws of Storms, screwing his 
eyes in the faint light in order to see the print. There was 
nothing to be done saye.wait for the wind, so that he 
might know how he lay in relation to the fast-flying and 
deadly center that from somewhere was approaching out 
of the gloom. 

It was three in the afternoon, and the glass had sunk to 
29.45, when the wind came. They could see it on the water, 
darkening the face of the sea, crisping tiny whitecaps as it 
rushed along. It was merely a stiff breeze, and the Uncle 
Toby, filling away under her storm canvas till the wind 
was abeam, sloshed along at a four-knot gait. 

“No weight to that,’”” Snow sneered. ‘“‘And after such 
grand preparation!” 

“Piecaninny wind,” Jackie-Jackie agreed. ‘‘He grow 
big man pretty quick, you see.” 

Grief ordered the foresail put on, retaining the reefs, and 
the Uncle Toby mended her pace in the rising breeze. 
The wind quickly grew to man’s size, but did not stop 
there. It merely blew hard, and harder, and kept on 


and through the 
gloom that was al- 
most that of the first darkness of evening the Uncle 
Toby turned and raced madly north across the face 
of the storm. 

“It’s nip and tuck,”’ Grief confided to the mate a 
couple of hours later. ‘‘The storm’s swinging a big 
curve —there’s no calculating that curve—and we may win 
across or the center may catch us. Thank the Lord the 
glass is holding its own! It all depends on how big the 
curve is. The sea’s too big for us to keep on. Heave 
her to. She'll keep working along out anyway.” 

“TI thought I knew what wind was,”’ Snow shouted in 
his owner’s ear next morning. “This isn’t wind. It’s 
something unthinkable. It’s impossible. It must reach 
ninety or a hundred miles an hour in the gusts. That don’t 
mean anything. How could I ever tell it to anybody? 
I couldn’t. And look at that sea! I’ve run my easting 
down, but I never saw anything like that.” 

Day had come and the sun should have been up an hour, 
yet the best it could produce was a somber semi-twilight. 
The ocean was a stately procession of moving mountains. 
A third of a mile across yawned the valleys between the 
great waves. Their long slopes, shielded somewhat from 
the full fury of the wind, were broken by systems of smaller 
whitecapping waves, but from the high crests of the big 
waves themselves the wind tore the whitecaps in the 
forming. This spume drove masthead high, and higher, 
horizontally, above the surface of the sea. 

“We're through the worst,’”’ was Grief's judgment. 
“The glass is coming along all the time. The sea will get 
bigger as the wind eases down. I’m going to turn in. 
Watch for shifts in the wind. They’ll be sure to come. 
Call me at eight bells.” 

By mid-afternoon, in a huge sea, with the wind after 
its last shift no more than a stiff breeze, the Tongan 
bosun sighted a schooner bottom up. The Uncle Toby’s 
drift took them across the bow and they could not make 
out the name; but before night they picked up with a 
small, round-bottom, double-ender boat, swamped but 
with white lettering visible on its bow. Through the 
binoculars Grief made out: Emily L No. 3. 

“A sealing schooner,” Grief suid. ‘“* But what a sealer’s 
doing in these waters is beyond me.” 

“Treasure hunters, maybe?”’ Snow speculated. ‘“‘The 
Sophie Sutherland and the Herman were sealers, you 
remember, chartered out of San Francisco by the chaps 
with the maps who can always go right to the spot until 
they get there and don’t.” 


mi 
FS heer a giddy night of ground and lofty tumbling, in 


which, over a big and dying sea, without a breath of 
wind to steady her, the Uncle Toby rolled every person on 
board sick of soul, a light breeze sprang up and the reefs 
were shaken out. By midday, on a smooth ocean floor, 
the clouds thinned and cleared and sights of the sun were 
obtained. Two degrees and fifteen minutes south, the 
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4 observation gave them. With a broken chronometer Snow shrugged his shoulders and gazed bleakly at the Acco gto Rau-Oti, a e three ired 
longitude was out of the question. smooth surface of the lagoon where tiny wavelet laneced t he est shore ‘ hye ( 
“We're anywhere within five hundred and a thousand — in the afternoon sun. east lhere are the ‘ \\ lie 
miles along that latitude line,” Grief said, as he and the “The wreck was mine. I bought her at 7 ction. Nine fa 
mate hent over the chart. ‘*‘Leu-Leu is to the south’ard I'd gambled big and I'd lost. When I got back to ine “Let go, M 
omewhere and this section of ocean is all blank. There’ the crew, and some of the tradesmen who'd extended me The | 
is not an island or a reef by which we can regulate the credit, libeled the schooner, I pawned n watch and down, and the Ka ‘ a ind mai 
\ chronometer. The only thing to do ‘i sextant, and shoveled coal one pell, and finally got a halyard 
“Land ho, skipper,” the Tongan called down the _ billet in the New Hebrides on a screw of eight 
companionway. month. Then I tried my luck as independent trader, went Iv 
Grief took a quick glance at the empty blank of the broke, took a mate’s billet on a reeruiter down to Ta l fpr halele 
t chart, whistled his surprise, and sank back feeblyin achair. and over to Fiji, got a job as overseer on a plantat hack landing pier dD ( en 
' “i get me,” he said. “There can’t be land around of Api il, al 1 fin ally settled down on the Uncle Tob nore 
here. Ve never drifted or ran like that. The whole voy- “lave you ever met Swithin Hall?” You'd tl K the place d ed (; 
age has been crazy. Will you kindly go up, Mr Snow, and Snow hook his head. walked up a th to the rigriale I 
ee what’s ailing Jackie?” “Well, you're likely to meet him now There’s the i smell tl e ofte ‘ ' o « 
f “It’s land, all right,” the mate called down a minute windmill.” n nose is a liar. The lag es 
afterward. ‘“* Youcan see it fromthe dec] tops of cocoa- In the center of the lavoon, as they er ad from t » "The re rott gy the meat « 
nut an atoll of some sort. Maybe it’ Leu Leu after all.” passage, they discovered a sn ill, d el wooded lar (i that wl 
Grief shook hi head po itively as he gazed at thefringeof among the trees of hich a } Dutch a i ed Li o | rials in the t hi il { 
palms, only the tops visible, apparently rising out of the sea. plainly. thin Hall. Of Missi iret ture, whe y had 
“Haul up on the wind, Mr. Snow, close-and by, and “Nobody at home from the looks of it,”’ Grief | or entered through the unlat ed ree loor the ind 
we'll take a look. We can just reach past tothe south, and you might have a chance to collect.” decoratic i furniture of the me Missi« e. The 
if it spreads off in that direction we'll hit the southwest The mate’s face set vindietively and hi clenched. floor of the big | y room \ vered +} 
corner.” “Can’t touch hin HH got too much me ! I ‘ ( 
Very near must palms be to be seen from the low deck of row. But 1 can take s l ica rth out « ( ‘ dal 1 A st “ 
a schooner, and, slowly as the Uncle Toby sailed, she |is hide. I hope he } | r Ove t} Frenel 
quickly raised the low land above the ea, wh le more palms “Then L hope he is too,’ CGrict id, wit] i appre ‘ roidery of } h stu i needle. toke ia on 
increased the definition of the atoll cirele. tive smile. ‘“‘You got the d eription of | island Irot presence, B ret ind vé ada the bi , unst 
; “She’s a beauty,” the mate remarked. ‘‘A perfect Pau-Oti, I suppose?” vas subdued to a cool, d radiance. The she pearl 
circle. . . . Looks as if it might be eight or nine “Yes, as pretty well everybody else has. The trouble i push-buttons caught Gr 
miles acro el lee ih Wonder if there’s an entrance to that Bau-Oti can't give latitude or longitude. Sa the “ Storage itteri by George, run | tine Imill!”’ 
the lagoon. . . . Who knows? M 1) be it’s a brand ailed a long way from the Gilberts—that’s all he knows. he exclaimed as he pressed the butte R And iled 
new find.” I wonder what became of him.” lighting!” 
The y coasted up the west side of the atoll, n aking short “T saw him a year ago on the beach at Tahiti. Said h Hidden bowls glowed and the room filled with 
tacks in to the surf-pounded coral rock and out again. was thinking about shipping for a cruise through tl diffused golden light. Ma helves of beo« lined the 
From the masthead, across the p ilm-fringe, a Kanaka Paumotas. Well, here we are, getting close in. Heave walls. Grief fell to ru r er their tit ¥ A f 
i announced the lagoon and a small island in the middle. the lead, Jackie-Jackie. Stand by to let go, Mr. Snow. well-read man himself, f L se lventurer, he glimpsed 
J “T know what you're think- i lene fr r 1 eat} 
ing,” Grief said to his mate. olicit oft t te that ere 
( Snow, who had been mut- = by 1 hiv Gid { } 
) tering and shaking his head, , } had 
fi looked up with quick and chal- } ead. There 
| lenging incredulity. ‘ ’ “ | i 
j “You're thinking the en- ] flardG Co r 
: trance will be on the northwest,” a Mark’ i i i 
\ Grief went on, as if reciting. 7 1 Sue of Flaubert, 
H I'wo cable lengths wide, marked De Mau ip ‘ 
j onthe north by three separated Kn He gl ‘ 
cocoanuts and on the south by it the pages of Me i 
pandanus trees. Eight milesin We yer he } 
diameter, a perfect circle, with nd wondering t } © « 
island in the dead center.” English and Gert 
‘Il was thinking that,” Snow Woodrull’s Ex} Race 
acknowledged. in his I ‘ j 
“And there’s the entrance ; 5 . 
{ opening up just where it ought of } 
“Andthethree palms,” Snow r und 
almost whispered, “and the ! 
‘ pandanus trees. If there’s a I ! And il 
4 windmill on the island it's re ! ‘ 
} Swithin Hall's island. But it t wet 
| can't be. Everybody’s been I f 
looking for it for ten years.” ! 
‘Hall played you a dirty trick 
once, didn’t he?”’ Grief queried. } 
Snow nodded. ‘“ That’s why a { ‘ | ‘ 
I’m working for you. He broke iz Gr , 
me flat. It was downright rob- ? l f tl 
bery. I bought the wreck of t ‘ | 
F, the Cascade, down in Sydney, H i 
out of a first installment of a 
‘ legacy from home.” \ 
“She went on Christmas i 
Island, didn’t she?” 
; “Yes, full tilt, high and dry, On a 
nthe night. They saved the I 
issengers and mails. Then I 
bought a little island schooner, j ] 
4 hich took the rest of my 
money, and I had to wait for 
the final payment by the execu- 
tors to fit her out. What did 
{ Swithin Hall do—he was at ‘ 
Honolulu at the time—but 
make a straight a} 
Christmas Island. 
right nor title did he have. 
When I got there the hull and 
engines were all that was left i 
of the Caseade. She had had l 
t fair shipment of silk on board 
too. And it wasn’t even dam- i 
ged. I got it afterward pretty ! 
traight from his supereargo. I 
He cleared something like sixty —- SS TAS ‘ ‘ out 
thousand dollars.”’ From the Color ian Her Cheeks Grief Concituded That She Had Nat Been Long in the Tropics ‘ \\ i tind 
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“A sleeping princess. S-sh! 


There's somepody now.” 





“Tf it’s Hall,”” Snow muttered, » 
clenching hi Bs 

Grief shook shead “Norough 
house There’s a woman here 
And if it is Hall, before we go I'll Their 


maneuver a chance for you to get 


action Dotlars Bach 


The door opened and a large, 
heavily built man entered. In his 
belt was a heavy, long-barreled 
revolver. One quick, anxious look 
he gave them, then his face wreathed 
in a genial smile and his hand was 
extended, 

“Welcome, strangers. But if 
you don’t mind my asking, how, 
by all that’s sacred, did you ever 
manage to find this my island?” 

“Recause we were out of our 
course,” Grief answered, shaking 
hand 

“My name’s Hall 
Hall,” the other said, turning to 
shake Snow’s hand. ‘‘And I don’t 
mind telling you you're the first 





Swithin 


visitors I’ve ever had.” 

“And this is your secret island 
that’s had all the beaches talking 
for years,” Grief answered. ‘‘ Well, 
I know the formula now for finding 
Meg 

“How’s that?” Hall asked 
quickly. 

“Smash your chronometer, get 
mixed up with a hurricane, and 
then keep your eyes open for cocoa- 
nuts rising out of the sea.” 

“And what is your name?” 
Hall asked, after he had laughed 
perfunctorily. 

“Anstey —Phil Anstey,” Grief 
answered promptly. ‘Bound on 
the Uncle Toby from the Gilberts 
to New Guinea and trying to find 





One Hundred to a Thousand 





Values Ranged From 


Mr. Gray, a better navigator than 
I, but who has lost his goat just 
the same to the chronometer.”’ 

Grief did not know his reason for 
lying, but he had felt the prompt 
ing and succumbed to it. He 
vaguely divined that something 
was wrong but could not place his 
finger on it. Swithin Hall was a 
fat, round-faced man, with a laugh- 
ing lip and laughter wrinkles in the 
corners of his eyes. But Grief, in 
his early youth, had learned how 
deceptive this type could prove, 
as well as how deceptive could be 
blue eyes that screened the surface 
with fun and hid what went on 
behind. 

“What are you doing 


cook? -lost yours and tr 


with my 





shanghai him?” Hall was saying 
‘You'd better let him go if you’re 
going to have any supper. My 





meet you dinner, she calls it, and 
calls me down for misnaming it 
but I’m old-fashione« My folks 
always ate dinner in the middle 
of the day. Can’t get over early 


training. Don’t you want to was! 
up? Ido. Lookat me. I’ve bee 
working like a dog— out with the 
diving crew —shell, youknow. But 
of course you smelt it.” 


- 
NOW pleaded charge of the 


bh) schooner and went on board 
In addition to his repugnance a 
breaking salt with the man who 
had robbed him, it was necessary 


for him to impress the inviolable- 
ness of Grief’s lies on the Kanaka 
crew. Byeleveno’clock Grief came 
on board, to find his mate waiting 
up for him. 

Continued on Page 40 








my longitude. This is my mate, 


YOUR FIRST MOTOR B 


Tisnowthreyearssincet J Lew Imsetructions for 
By GEORGE FITCH 


first churned up air, gaso- 

line and patience in asmall 
brass carbureter and tried to run a motor boat with 
the mixture. They have been three years stuffed 
fullof emotions and labors. I have endured. I have 
suffered. I have enjoyed. Once or twice I have triumphed. 
And I feel that I should not be doing my full duty toward 
mankind if I did not, in the ripe flush of my experience, 
make some effort to warn and instruct the reader who 
some day himself may attempt to reason with a stolid and 
indifferent engine with a leaky sparkplug and a timer whose 
times are all out of joint 

This I now propose to do. 

I shall take the reader by the hand, as it were, and lead 
him gently through the mazes and around the pitfalls of 
inexperience into the smooth harbor of perfect knowledge 
and authority. I shall endeavor to descend to his level 
and talk of technical things in words which both he and I 
can understand. In short, I want, if possible, to enable 
ome poor wretch to begin where I have left off: to 
teach him how to run a motor boat without contribut- 
ing a finger to the crank pit or the skin of both hands to 
the flywheel. If f ean do this I shall some day approach 
Saint Peter calmly and with the consciousness of having 
done at least one kind deed during an otherwise speckled 
career 

In the first place, let us understand just what a motor 
boat is. It is not always, as some suppose, a hundred 
mechanical horses stuffed into a kind of a nautical coffin- 
box, with just room enough left for a mechanical genius 
and a life preserver. There are motor boat , to be sure, 
which run thirty miles an hour every day; but there are 
also other motor boats which only rum six miles an hour 
every other week.. A motor boat may be ninety feet long, 
with inlaid cabins and a steamboat funnel for look’s sake. 
It may be sixteen feet long, with a home-made engine and 
a wooden scoop for a bilge pump. It may have one, two, 
three, four, six, eight or sixteen cylinders. It may sound 
like a steam sawmill and throw a pair of sidewaves that 
look like the wings of a giant albatross; or it may say 


“Put-put, putter!” and race an icehouse ten minutes 


before passing it. A motor boat, in short, is any boat that 
can mote and which positively refuses to do so at irregular 
and unexpected intervals. 

The smug owner of the pussyfooted and efficient auto- 
mobile will pass this article over with disdain. Gasoline 
troubles have small interest for him. The automobile has 
been perfected until it can be run successfully and furi- 
ously by me, who don’t know enough about machinery to 
set an alarm clock. Men of this kind run a ear day after 
day without so much as looking into its thorax; and when 
it begins to gallop in its exhaust and fails to start until it 
has been cranked a second time, it is sent into the back 
shop to have a sixty-seven-dollar-and-forty-five-cent diag- 
nosis made. The automobile—so its makers claim — is 
foolproof. Against this boast I wish to make the solemn 
statement that the motor boat is Solomon-proof. The 
wisest man in the world can’t start it when it is averse to 
running. ‘ 

Why is this?) There are a good many reasons. Motor- 
boat machinery is more carelessly built than that of auto- 
mobiles. It is put together with nails, bolts, serews, rubber 
bands, wire, twine and safety pins. It is exposed to the 
wind and weather. Its electricity gets damp on the slight- 
est provocation——and nothing is so hard to reason with as 
an electric current with an attack of rheumatism. Atmos- 
pherie conditions change more quickly. There is more 
moisture in the air on the river; and there are not so many 
repair shops. Principally, however, the motor boat is 
capricious because it is generally run by a two-cycle engine 
instead of a four-cycle engine. 

At this point I shall dive fearlessly into technicalities 
and explain what a two-cycle engine is. When I was a 
mere novice I imagined that it was so called because it only 
took two cycles of time to start it instead of four. That 
was foolish. I know better now. It takes twice as long. 
In a four-cycle engine an explosion takes place every time 


egimmers 


the piston moves up and dow! 
four times. In the two-cycle 





engine something ) 


every time the piston moves up and down twice 
Sometimes it is an explosion, but more generally it 
is a breakdown. It isthe decreasing of breakdow) 
and the increasing of explosions in the two-cycle engine 
that require genius in the operator. 

The two-cycle engine is fed with gas that is churned up 
and reduced to a nervous and irritated state in the car 
bureter and is then let into the base of the engine, where it 
is squeezed until it is willing to ignite or do almost anything 
else to escape. It is then allowed to enter the cylinder; 
and at the proper instant a battery— provided it isn’t 
loafing on the job—inserts a spark into the bosom of the 
frantic gas and it explodes with enthusiasm. The explo 
sion, of course, drives the piston downward and disclose 
a porthole through which the exploded gas rushes, being 
booted from behind by a new charge which enters the 
cylinder, r. u. e., at that instant from a porthole on the 
other side and is incited to insurge by another spark 
provided, of course, the battery is obliging, the wires 
haven’t come loose, the timer,is working, the sparkplug 
isn’t dirty, the barometer is stationary, the weather i 
suitable and the owner doesn’t happen to be in a hurry to 
get home. 

That is absolutely all there is to the two-cycle engine. 
It is as simple as a sixteen-year-old girl who is determined 
to run away with the coachman. And it is Just as hard to 
understand and reason with and control as this same girl. 
It is moody, uncertain, impetuous. It will run with eager 
ness and delight one day and decline to budge for a week 
thereafter—only to start blithely and cheerfully for no 
reason at all the next time it is asked to. It will run when, 
by all the laws of physics and dynamics and Nature, it 
ought to be standing still; and when an expert will give 
his sworn statement that it is in perfect order it will deny 
that it was ever intended by its maker for anything but a 
kedge anchor. It will run with a dozen short circuits and 
it will get paralysis with none. It will balk twenty mile 
from home, remain hopelessly jammed up and invalidish 
while the boat being towed home; and will start of it 
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| wn accord while being tied up to the dock. It will remain investigated, adjusted and messed with it until he cantake twenty-five cent rit for gasoline and advise you to 
patiently quiet while experts and strong men turn it over it apart in the dark, he becomes obsessed with a desire to | | 
and over through the long afternoon—and will then start meddle with some other man’s engine. It is useless for him Che carburet« he } the er ‘ it receive 
when a six-year-old child moves the timing lever. It will to attempt to touch the engine of another expert, so he cor the gasoline [| re é in } 
stop because the engine is too hot or because the weather tents himself with hur ting out novice ind regulating their I »tha i e re ere rou 
is too cold. It will stop because compression is poor, engines into a premature junkpile. The old phrase,“*What  « eve either 1 or too damp 
because the wind is in the wrong direction, because the is one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” is « I ‘ ) | erfe 
owner is carrying his smoking tobacco in the wrong pocket, appropriate with motor-boat e1 é What will set one rbureting pur he H iM 
' and because the Republican majority in lowa was not’ engine to running mert ill paralyze another engine for 
large enough last year. If no cause is handy it will stop a week. The i hicl 
! anyway and think out a reason later. The expert knows this, but he doesn’t care. It is } elect ricit t r | 
i | To me the study of the two-cycle engine has become hobby to steal into the confidence of the novice to n inostentatio ‘ yurt rade 
i almost a passion. It is deeper than German philosophy, _ his friendship b mpathetic words; and then to adjust | i day before 
more scientific than physics, more baffling than occultism. his engine—to put the carbureter where the flywheel he time i I ! 
y} It is a common road to almost all knowledge. By the and the gasoline tank where the muffler should be ) tl tte | | t 
study of the gasoiine engine of the two or three port, two the magneto in arnica and to expend whole days trying to the psycho uy I taking 
: cycle and Satan-conceived type commonly used on motor induce the engine to run upside down. It is his pa mto | l of the er the eng } 
boats, a man may in time become proficient in mechanics, hake his head mournfully over the condition o f e ¢ r ‘ 
physics, electrical-engineering, mathematics, hydrostatics, and to suggest remedic Wright and IJ let an expert into o t. If th erfu ! kink uy 
rowing, swimming, elocution and the use of the Stilson our boat one day to regulate the timer. We had a healt} most peculiar and ¢ 
wrench. He may achieve muscular development —espe- young engine when he arrived he left we had Ihe } e Trav 
cially from the waist up the patience of a stone dog ona staggering wreck, whose bearings were worn out V nose electric f band t el ebee etl rit t mea 
y lawn, a certain gift of prophecy and a peculiar second sight cylinders were eaten into Battenberg lace, which was out ol rating 
' that foretells trouble with deadly accuracy. All these of true in nine directions and which would never coug! The spar! lj ‘ tuls Th 
accomplishments a man needs when he goes forth to speak again unless rebuilt immediately —at eighty cents an hour hook at the end rh end ¢ the n of th 
with authority to a rickety little two-cylinder affair, and At least, so he told us; and he till huffy because neither cylinder and the electr i ed to ip mit 
} to command it to suck in eight hundred charges of gasoline we nor the engine believed hin Mar a fine minori from point to point t do ! eve f ihe plug 
a minute and explode them until he get tired ot listening statesman has been wasted in producing a motor-boat Is dirt And a spar easmall bo lace ti 
to the racket. I began my acquaintance with the two- expert who was content to criticise engines instead of alwa lirt 
cycle engine with a merry jest, intent on a little summer  deploring the condition of the Government he pur " paratus for ecting seeds from 
} pleasure; but within a month | was studying it for infor- Some hasty amateurs prefer to defend themselves against the river through a pipe the t the boat The 
H mation and wisdom, for exercise, as a mental tonic and for — the expert with an ax; but i easier and more Sat clo! eeds are recover I taking the 1 | t \ 1u 
j the strengthening of my soul. to beat him at his own game Cherefore learn the mote trious pum} | collect a bushel of seeds a ind 
To return, however, to the main subject If we are to patter first ol all In motor boat is 1 irt, a vocabu iso! W hile ing Uf ne iLO we to 
discuss operating a motor boat let us begin at the very lary produces an immense impression. When we first pump enough cold er through t} iterja ts to kee] 
beginning. The first thing to do is to acquire your boat. began to run our boat we were vast annoyed by an expert the evlinders cool 
} Right here a great many novices make a grave mistake with an immense vocabulary, who insisted on talking to Ihe I ! 
5 by buying new boats. Ne boats are ¢ and us. Our vocab 1 at ri ind outer he ¢ | i } 
i" besides, no one knows how to run then . least pre ion”: but ( ) | | 1 kee t ‘ 
j i one man know omething about each seco an yout. into “‘ base angk r ne ! i ‘ ! t 
} Motor boats are like wive You may get rinted direc- of the w | irk l or a mont et ‘ \ r y 
3 tions from the family with your wife, but help upon the plan of learning conversational motor b 1 make for entor ild save 
} you much in translating her temperament ave to ourselve lhe result was a br t suces I I t 
} experiment for yourself. Every new motor boat comes with three months we met this expert on even terms and The ire st ‘ ed t} 
3 half a pound of directions printed on tl paper, but these two-hour catch-breath-as-catcl in contest et ‘ ‘ Ihe ‘ re to re the « that | 
j directions ignore entirely the fact that the engine has a him clear off the map and made him ask hur ! 
5 disposition that is strictly its own. The proper thing to hand, our opinion as to why | irbureter digested ite Gover 
j do is to allow some other man to buy the new boat and to hen the ind was In the east We told |} t covered ! ! it ha to 
; learn the habits, whims, failings, moods, foible fads and) diagrammed it all out on the cd ! We llate 
superstitions of the engine. This will take him a year, at only explained it to I it el he cur All he had he I ! 
| the end of which time he will be perfectl Willing to ell you to do was to shiit the wind It was a proud ment for r ed out of the | ‘ { ‘ M 
; the boat at half price, which is another pecui iit) of u And to tl k that three mont! belore e had beet hoat ynott e multi ext t t 
Y motor-boat owners For the money, he will also throw ir poor, ema ited busine me ! ! i ! ! 
directions for running the engine. He will do it with term to « imes! f 
enthusiasm, for nothing is so delightful as to tell some In order to assist the timid seeker edge | Cor } 
other man how to run an engine which will enable you to — shall insert here a fey mple de of the « il ‘ he \ 
| go into the game with a clear st: ol one year. part ibou motor bo ! I 
d The next thing to be done after a juiring your boat i to The engine the cast-iro Kettle V 0 aggra tio it ! ‘ 
! acquire the old clothes with which to run it This is very hich drive het 1) r be f i i 
t | important. It really should be be gun tirst Mar yam it ! rt il l t é ( ( | t 
4 ; tarts fooling with a motor boat with or ly one hoose ¢ i yt ‘ prete 
i - or two ex-suits to his name, and has to stop r 
navigating early in J ily because he has run out ] t 
| of old clothes. The re is nothing So disastrou 
| to the cause of navigation as to run out of old I 
trousers right in the middle of a successful and I i 
] ‘ exciting summer. Overalls are entirely ineft 
i cient. In the first place, they take time; and, 
| ' in the second place, they produce discord ] 
Ht ' bought a beautiful pair of one-dollar-and 
i } quarter overalls early in the game and found 
i Doe Wright wiping the engine with them inside 
fi of three days. He couldn’t be blamed for that 
i An engine simply has to be wiped every fifteer 
H) minutes and the first thing handy goe into 
1 t service. I myself have used gold caps, sofa 
7 « cushions, fairly good shirts, initialed handker 
; chiefs and yacht pennants to wipe off the fl; 
, } wheel; but, to use a man’s new overalls Loswab 
mm off an engine to turn them thoughtfully ir it 
out, so as not to soil the pretty blue exterior, 
\ and then to watch the owner turn them pain 
fully back and put them on over his ne trou 
ers—oh, no! Overalls have no place in a 
’ motor boat. They are harder on harmony than : 
iW , an Insurgent Congressman. 
i When you feel the motor-boat microbe tun 
1 neling into your vitals, therefore, begin at once 
to hoard up old clothes against the day whe 
i you may have to hold part of your engine 
} your lap while examining its vital 
7 F The next step is to acquire a full knowledge 
of the motor-boat conversation. This is im] 
tant in many ways, but chiefly to protect you | 
against experts. Nothing is so dangerous in 
motor boating as an expert! When aman ha Many a Fine Minority 
become ntimately acquainted vith his ow Statesman Has Been Wasted in Produci aM Boat Expert 
engine, has reduced it to submission and ha iihiaesiclataieannanonarmntaiininil J Continued I rT 
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“Me and OW Beanbelly, We Was Sure Cuttin’ '’Em, Weren't We?"’ 


AVE you ever seen a dog-fight —with 
the owners present? Invariably it By 
leads to a hurried eall for the patrol 

wagon, because it is ordained that, though a = - 
man may beat his own dog, he will fight from 

the drop of the hat against overwhelming odds if anybody 
else tries his hand at correction. That, also, is the way a 
cowboy generally feels for his horse. 

Bunty Steen was talking to Beanbelly as he tied that 
pigheaded equine to a hitching-rail. 

“You think you're clever'n hell, don’t you?” he inquired 
sarcastically. He glared for a moment, as though awaiting 
a reply, and then added: “Well, you ain’t.”” This pro- 
nouncement did not appear to disturb Beanbelly at all. 
He stood with drooping head 
where his master had left him 
and seemed to meditate on 
hidden things. Beanbelly had 
been named by a coarse person 
with an aptitude for descrip- 
tion—that was, indeed, his 
shape. He was chunky and 
mouse-colored, with a mule 
stripe down the back. When 
you find a horse of this shade 
and marking you have one 
that does not know what it is 
to quit. 

Bunty entered the bar of the 
Cowboys’ Home, 

“That there horse,” he said, 
with a certain bitterness, ‘is 
the orneriest, lowdowndest 
cuss I ever done saw. He was 
like to throw me off back 
there a piece, just because he 
seen a li'l’ snake!” 

Another individual was loi 
tering in the Home, as though 
he were waiting to be recog 
nized. At Bunty’s nod of 
invitation he joined the cow- 
boy, and then they walked 
outside to view the backslider 
in question. His new acquaint 
ance said that his name wa 
Roger 
He cast an expert eye on 


given name, Hank. 


Jeanbelly and grunted. 

*T swan he is,”’ he agreed 
“that’s the most no-account 
hoss I ever met up with.” 

“Oh, I don’t know as he’s 
as bad as all that,” Bunty 
replied. His manner under- 
went a change. He surveyed 
Mr. Rogers coldly and began 
to rub his horse’s muzzle. 





J 





His Eye Lacked Hypnotic Power. Bunty 


Smited and Then Began to Snigger Ben. 


GEORGE PATTULLO 


DUNN tened while volunteers held thedisputants,and 


STRATE D e.= H. T. 


“He sure looks like something the cat dragged in,’”” Hank 
continued. ‘‘What for you don’t bury him in time?” 

“This here horse,”’ said Steen in a grating voice, “‘is the 
finest li’l’ cowhorse in the country. There ain’t a finer 
nowhere than this here rascal. A cuttin’ horse? Say, he 
can turn round on a dime and give you a nickel change. 
Cain’t you, boy?” 

Had the discussion stopped there, each would have 
departed with nothing more serious than contempt for the 
other’s judgment; but Rogers 
greeted this last encomium 
with loud, snorted derision. 
Then he endeavored to impress 
on Steen just what an excuse 
for a horse he held the afore- 
said Beanbelly to be. 
“What!” Bunty howled. 
You mean to say that wall- 
eyed burro you got hitched 
over there is a better cuttin’ 
horse than this here?” 

“‘He could work a herd and 
eat his dinner while yours was 
turning round once!” the other 
declared, 

It will be perceived how 
wholly dead to reason and 
truth this person Hank was. 
There remained only one con- 
vincing method of argument 

3unty lowered his head and 
butted at him for all he was 
worth. They grappled and 
rolled to the sidewalk, pum- 
meling each other futilely, 
while half the town gathered 
to see fair play and to whoop 
them on. No great punish- 
ment was being administered. 
Unless revolvers or knives be 
at hand cowboys seldom suc- 
ceed in mussing each other up 
to any extent in a fight. The 
city marshal, who was viewing 
the affray from the outskirts 
of the crowd until recognized 
and haled forth by several 
anxious partisans, now inter- 
fered and dragged the com- 
batants to their feet. 

“Here!” hecried. ‘‘ Youtwo 
quit this foolin’! Hold him, 
Now then, quit it!” 


” Bunty panted. “He said 


“Lemme go! 
Beanbelly was “He done called my 
hoss a stinking burro!’”’ The marshal lis- 


managed to catch the gist of the argument. 

“‘Fightin’ won’t prove nothing,” he rebuked. “Say, 
Bunty, your nose is bleedin’. Why don’t you boys settle 
this peaceful? Make a bet of it, instead of fightin’. A 
cuttin’ match would help this here picnic a heap.” 

A perfect howl of approbation broke from the bystanders. 
There was a barbecue in progress at Blackwater; but, 
though a thousand people had gathered, up to date the 
affair had dragged. In vain had twelve steers been slaugh- 
tered and roasted all of one night above the coals of a big 
trench; it availed nothing that the mayor had carried off 
the fat men’s race and Judge Newberry had caught the 
greased pig. Seven skilled riders jousted at rings with 
lances, but the barbecue still lacked snap. The younger 
element wandered about, craving diversion and complain- 
ing of the dust. The old-timers grumbled that life had 
changed and the stern days could never come again. Where 
was the bronco-busting? Who among these smooth- 
lipped, callow boys could rope a steer? They hinted 
darkly that cotton-picking represented the limit of modern 
activities. Small wonder that the crowd received the 
marshal’s proposal with acclaim. 

“All right! All right!” Bunty cried. ‘‘That suits me. 
That's music to me.” 

“T got only nine dollars, but I reckon I'm good for some 
more. Put up your money, you!’”’ Hank retorted, with 
heat. 

The marshal required them to shake hands over the 
pact. They did so with good grace and the crowd surged 
away about its amusement until the hour for the contest 
should arrive. Steen and Rogers and the city marshal 
went inside to come to an understanding. It was arranged 
that each man must cut seven steers from a herd then being 
held on the edge of the town awaiting the arrival of cars 
for shipment. The man who could do the work in the 
shortest period of time would win the match, of course. 

When these articles were duly settled the hands of the 
clock in the Cowboys’ Home pointed to eleven. The con- 
test would take place at four. That would permit the 
arrival of the daily passenger train, which would certainly 
bring more spectators, and would also allow time for the 
driving of the herd to the flats south of Blackwater, where 
all sporting events were decided. Five hours remained. 
They were fatal to Bunty’s chances. 

At two o'clock his coworker of the Lazy L, who had con- 
sented to second him in the test, sought him that they 
might make ready. Beanbelly still stood in front of the 
Cowboys’ Home. He looked dejected and switched lan- 
guidly at flies with his tail. Steen was inside, seated at a 
table. He was debating the matter of Halley’s Comet with 
two other gentlemen. They were insisting on the prepos- 
terous statement that the tail of this visitant was some 
twenty-nine million miles in length. Bunty smiled at 
them and waggled his head pityingly. 
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“Why,” he protested, “anybody can see it ain’t more’n 
a mile and a half long! A mile and a half’s a whole lot of 
It takes a lot of room for a mile and a half to 
move round, I can tell you.” 
3unty,”’ exclaimed the Lazy L man in consternation, 
“come on! Leave that alone and come on.” 


distance, 


‘“‘Never better’n my life!’ Steen assured him. 
“‘Here—leave me be! I can walk.” 
It was plain that he could not ride, however—at least 








not with the precision demanded in a cutting match. To 
stay with a good horse in cutting a herd is second to top- 
ping an outlaw or playing polo, and makes an ordinary 
steeplechase feel as comfortable as a game of bridge. The 
Lazy L man propped Steen against the wall of a building 
and, in a white rage, tried to stare him into sobriety. Per- 
haps his eye lacked hypnotic power. Bunty smiled and 
then began to snigger. 

“Go on back, then,” his friend said in disgust. ‘‘Go to 
bed or anywhere you like. I'll take ol’ Beanbelly.” 

Here was a situation. No thought of drawing down the 
bets occurred to the puncher. The honor of the Lazy L 
was at stake, quite as much as the 
month’s pay which he and Steen 








a midget of a boy, the crown of his hat just visible between 
the horse’s ears. 
puckered with anxiety 


“Rogers,” his father began, 


This was Cowboy, and his small face was 
and grim determination. 
“‘do you kick if we tie the 
stirrups?” 

“Not 
Moson. 


me,”” Hank answered. 


This ain't fair, though. He's a lot lighter’n me.” 





Blackwater applauded the sally, which the child accepted 
very seriously. So they made the stirrups fast that ¢ 
boy’s feet might not slip and besought him to stick to 


saddle closer than a sick kitten to a hot brick. He nodded, 


somewhat pale around the ears, but creditably composed. 


For costume he had a pair of riding b OTS, OVeTAaLis Strapped 
yver his shoulders, what appeared to be a shirt, and a s« 
felt hat jammed hard down s his ears stuck straight 





His ri 


irom the tournament for him, eve 


out under the brim. joyous, but uneasy too. 
The glory was gone 
should he win; for what merit was there in beating a 
child? Yet it might well a fair test of the horse's 
abilities; and he tighte: , determined to show 


the Lazy L what a fine art cutting cattle 


ed the cincl 


could pe n 
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had wagered, but had not yet 
earned. He might himself ride 
Beanbelly, but the prospects held 
out faint hope. There 
which will give their best efforts 
to chosen individuals only, and 
these favored ones frequently pos- 


are hor: ses 


sess no qualification but tempera- 
ment. Such was Beanbelly. He 
was sure to sulk for any rider but 
Steen. Then he remembered the 
owner’s son, 

“T’ll go get Cowboy,” he said, 
slapping his leg. ‘*We can tie the 
li'l’ seoundrel on.” 

While the passenger train comes 
in; while the bawling herd is being 
driven to the flats; while the popu- 
lation of Hi Millet County gather 
and Hank Rogers limbers up his 
mount by sharp dashes at 
nary your 
interest for the new He 
d six years; and, if weighed 
immediately after a meal, he might 
tip the scales at forty-four pounds. 
Let no one throw down the tale at 
this point as unheard-of and absurd. 
Myself rode all of nine days with 
Cowboy Moson through mountain- 


magi 


} } 

caives, iet me crave 
1 

jockey. 


Was a} 


ous country, averaging twenty-five 
miles a day —and on the tenth day 
we made forty-two miles! He was 
much put out with me because I 
refused to catch a fresh pony, to the 
end that he might ride to the river 
to ascertain whether the bridge 
held. He was then four years old. 

The stage is now ready for the 
drama. 

A party of Easterners arrived in 
a private car attached to the regu- 
lar passenger train. They w 
headed by a director of the road, 
had with him his wife and 
daughter, two other ladies and a 
youth of about nineteen. The na- 
tives of Hi Millet County gaped at 
them and silently made room for 
them on the flats. It was curious to 
see the difference in the sexes’ atti 
tudes. The men carefully refrained 
from any exhibition of curiosity in 
the visitors, but the womenkind 
stared in tenacious appraisal. 

Down the road wound the herd 


ere 


who 

















of four hundred yearling steers. 
They were bunched on a smooth 
space about two hundred yards 
across in the middle of the flats and a cordon of six horse- 
men surrounded them loosely. The city marshal, who was 
to act as judge, proclaimed all ready. Then, upon repre- 
sentation of the Lazy L men, he ruled that the timing 
should take account of each animal from the moment of 
selection to the instant it was driven out. The lowest 
sum-total of the seven tests would carry off the match. 
This method necessitated the use of a stop-watch. The 
railroad director produced a wonderful, flat, gold trinket, 
which was entirely lost in the mayor’s prodigious palm. 

“Well,” said Hank Rogers—and he grinned—‘‘I’m 
ready. Where’s Steen?” 

“‘He won't be riding,” the mayor stated. 
better man. Here he comes now.” 

A roar of joy and laughter went crackling over the flats 
as Beanbelly walked staidly into view. 


“We've got a 


In the saddle was 


He Pounced on Him Once More Like a Streak of Lightning 


“Oh, it’s a joke! It’s a joke, isn’t it, father?” a girl 
gasped. The spectators lined the north side of the fla 
pressing close on the fringe of he 

‘No; 


} ’ l 9 oh r tor red 
I don’t think so,”’ the dire ra wered do 








fully. 
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Rogers rode to the rim of the herd and looked the 


He 


picked out his steers and gianced questioningly a ¢ 
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Realizing om Home Talents=By Forrest Crissey 





TTVWERE are thou 
of men and women 
in the clutch of 

cramped circumstances 

who are daily bewailing 
their lack of opportunity 
to get ahead. They feel 
that if they had been born 

a bit earlier, or had been 

located in another com- 

munity, or had received a 

different training, all 

would have been well and 
they would have been 
numbered among those 
who have made good. As 
they see it, they are up 
against a stone wall bear- 
ing the legend: ‘‘No 

Opportunity.” 

This outlook is espe- 
cially common to women 
who find themselves 
wholly or partly thrown 
upon their own resources 
for support — particularly 
if they happen to be mem- 
bers of a country com- 
munity. In this same 


ands 











territory —from Maine to 
lowa—and yet I cannot 
get a box of these berries. 
They do not come into the 
market, Why? Mainly 
because nobody thinks it 
worth while to pick them. 
They’re ‘just little wild 
strawberries.’ Of course 
there would be some diffi- 
culties in getting them 
into market in good condi- 
tion from places back from 
the railroad or remote 
from a large city, but the 
price that could be ob- 
tained for them would 
justify special precautions 
in packing and handling. 
Any grocer in Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, or 
any other big city, whose 
trade comes from families 
of large wealth, would not 
hesitate to pay an extrav- 
agant price for fresh wild 
strawberries—or wild 
blackberries. 








pathetic class belong also  OOSING Punta. & GOR @b., Galt Gush 
the men who fall just a 
little bit short of the mod- 
est standard of prosperity demanded by their families, 
their neighbors and their associates. With many of this 
class the ery is for a chance to add something to a family 
income not quite sufficient to meet their reasonable needs. 

To the man who has made a life-study of catering to the 
human appetite all this seems immensely pathetic, because 
he knows that in many cases this dark view of the situation 
is unwarranted. He realizes that if these baffled men and 
discouraged women knew that their way to opportunity 
lay in the development of some homely talent of their own, 
instead of ina new environment or a new training, they would 
not only increase the measure of their own prosperity but 
would fill a distinct need on the part of the public. 

The woman who has spent years as a housewife and then 
suddenly finds herself confronting the problem of support- 
ing herself, or of adding something to a meager income not 
quite sufficient for her maintenance, is overcome with a 
conviction that she doesn’t know how to do anything that 
the public demands-—-short of going out as a domestic 
servant. She thinks that if she knew stenography, mani- 
curing or some other polite feminine profession she would 
be equipped to face the world and put up a good fight. It 
doesn’t occur to her that her opportunity, perhaps, lies 
along the line of the homely arts that she has learned over 
the kitchen stove. Almost every good housewife has a per- 
ticular skill in preparing some special article of human 
food—some table delicacy, some dainty that has made her 
a reputation among her neighbors. Of course there are 
thousands of exceptions to this rule—but that doesn’t 
discount the validity of the general observation. Lately 
the manager of perhaps the lerzest and most fashionable 
restaurant in the West made this statement: 





Money From Cranberry Sauce 


- Kk R twenty years or more it has been my daily business 
to study the feeding habits of men and women who are 
classed as ‘yood livers’—those who demand the best of 
foods and are willing to pay generously for them. As a 
result of this study I am willing to say that I will pay a 
fancy price for any table delicacy, any article of food, with 
quality or flayor so distinct as to be instantly recognized 
by the consumer as superior to the standard or commercial 
article of its kind. Tecan afford to do this because I can, in 
turn, charge a fancy price for such a delicacy and make on 
it a greater percentage of profit than on the ordinary 
article. Besides, every such superior dish on the menu 
helps the restturant and adds to its reputation with 
persons who are particular about their food. That, in 
itself, is a big asset and a most important consideration. 

“It doesn’t matter what the article in question may be, 
so long as it has the taste and appearance that make the 
average patron conscious of its superiority. 

“It may be a most ordinary and commonplace article of 
table use instead of a so-called fancy dish. For example: 
The cranberry sauce served in a first-class restaurant is 
almost invariably a stiff jelly made of the juice strained 
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from the berries. One day a middle-aged woman came 
into my oflice and asked if I could use some homemade 
cranberry sauce in case I found it especially good in flavor 
and attractive in appearance. I recognized her as the 
daughter of a very prominent business man who had 
lately died and left his affairs at low tide. 

**My answer to her question was: ‘There is nothing 
served on these tables that I'll not gladly buy from you at 
a liberal price, provided it has enough merit to impress its 
individuality upon our customers.’ Then I took a look at 
the cranberry sauce in the glass bowl that she uncovered. 
Instantly I knew that here was a woman who had been 
bright enough to discover her own opportunity—even 
though it seemed to be a small one. Each cranberry was a 
ruddy, translucent ball imbedded in a rich sauce of its 
own juice, The jelly was firm but not stiff, and its superior- 
ity over the ordinary jellied article was instantly apparent. 
Its flavor was equal to its appearance, and I knew that it 
would make its own way into high favor with my cus- 
tomers. At once I gave her a standing order for a certain 
number of gallons of this sauce to be delivered twice each 
week, and the price I named was a liberal one. But my 
patrons cheerfully paid that special premium, tcgether 
with a little extra profit for me. Of course the size of that 
standing order has siace been increased; and I have reason 
to believe that this woman—who turned her talent for 
making delicious cranberry sauce to practical account —is 
supplying some of the leading clubs of the city and a few 
other high-class restaurants with this delicacy. I see no 
reason why she should not extend her trade to other cities 
and build up a business that will give her a generous sup- 
port. She has already a good list of private customers 
many of them obtained through this restaurant. 

**But no one should make the mistake of concluding that 
the special opportunities in this or any other high-class 
restaurant have already been filled. There are scores of 
them still open. They may even be found in connection 
with certain foods that must be cooked or recooked in the 
restaurant. Those who may be inspired to look for their 
opportunities in this line should remember that they must, 
first, furnish something that carries its own conviction 
of superiority, in both flavor and appearance, over the 
ordinary article of its kind; next, they must be able to 
maintain that superiority with positive uniformity; third, 
they must be able to produce that article in dependable 
quantities to meet the demand of a growing popularity.” 

A faney grocer, catering to a most exclusive city trade, 
declares that there are neglected opportunities by the 
score in his line, particularly for the woman of the small 
farm or the country village home, 

“Take the matter of wild native fruits,” he continued. 
**T would pay almost any price for fresh wild strawberries 
and blackberries. Nearly everybody who has lived in the 
country knows that there is a sweetness, a tang, a bouquet 
to these wild berries that make the best cultivated berries 
seem tame, flat and flavorless by comparison. Strawberries 
grow wild in the back-country districts over an immense 





“But this opportunity 
is not confined to shipping 
wild berries in a fresh 
state. The woman who is located too far from a railroad 
or a market to ship the berries fresh can still command a 
fancy price for them by turning them into homemade pre- 
serves or jams. And if she distrusts her skill in making a 
fine preserve in which the berries will retain their shape 
and individuality, let her reduce them to a simple syrup. 
Personally, I should be glad to get several hundred cans 
of wild strawberry syrup—and so would any large grocer 
having the patronage of the wealthy. This syrup would 
be used in giving the wild flavor to the jars of preserved 
cultivated berries. The bouquet of the wild berry is so 
pronounced that a single teaspoonful of its syrup in a jar 
of tame berry preserves will immensely improve the flavor 
of the compound. 

**Women and children are the most rapid and skillful 
pickers of wild berries, and I have often thought of what a 
harvest they are neglecting. Many a woman of cramped 
mean ind perhaps with dependent children—living in 
the country or in a country village, might secure quite a 
little inecme by organizing a family forage upon the wild 
berry fields of nearby highways, pastures and meadows,” 








The Demand for Wild Fruit Jellies 


“AND their opportunity is not confined to wild straw- 
berries or blackberries. Any kind of wild fruit has a 
superior and inimitable flavor. In many states, especially 
in the Middle West, wild crab-apples abound. They are 
hard and sour in a raw state, but they make a jelly that 
carries its own wild tang and not only is highly prized by 
the discriminating but is increasing in popularity. The 
faney grocer cannot get enough of these apples or of the 
jelly made from them. Consequently he is willing to pay 
a generous price for either. Wherever the wild crab-apple 
flourishes the red-haw or thorn-apple is generally to be 
found. A jelly made from this fruit has a delicious flavor 
and is likewise in demand by the wealthy trade of the 
city. , 
“There is one precaution to be carefully observed in 
putting up jellies for fancy city trade. The country 
woman who intends to enter this field of opportunity 
should first get in touch with the most exclusive grocer in 
the large city nearest her. This can generally be done by 
writing to some friend in that city who will make the neces- 
sary inquiries. The object of this preliminary correspond- 
ence with the city grocer is to give him an opportunity to 
furnish the glasses—or at least to designate the style of 
tumbler in which he prefers to have the jelly placed. Each 
grocer has his own ideas on the subject. He knows the 
style of package that appeals most to his particular trade, 
and a failure to observe that peculiarity is likely to bring 
defeat. The appearance of a package counts for much. 
Again, he may wish to give special directions in regard to 
the consistency or degree of stiffness in the jelly demanded 
by his trade.” 
In support of this grocer’s suggestion as to the oppor- 
tunities open to women in home fruit canning it may be 














said that a few years ago a sad-faced country 
woman entered his store and asked if he 
could+ use any homemade preserves. He 
answered that he could, and that he would 
be glad to buy them from her. Then she 
confessed that though she had been regarded 
by her neighbors back in the country as an 
expert in preserving fruits she was at 
moment destitute and had not a dollar with 
which to buy fruits or sugar. 
both, and in a few days returned with the 
results of her work. The grocer wa 

plea ed with the amples of her art that he 
gave her orders for all that 
this line. Today she is the head of a home 
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I 
the pecial fruits and varieties of frujts be 

idapted to making preserve and jellie 

This woman’s annual bill for glass jars and 

tumblers is now several times greater than the total of her 
first year’ ales. Her husband attends to the selling, while 
he gives her whole attention to the manufact iring end of 


the business, 


Recently a seedsman, whose name is | throughout 





the United St tes, was encountered in the office of 
Chicago commission merchant, and the tw were led into a 
discussion of the opportunities open to the man of little or 


no means but with a genuine love for gardening. 


“Through our retail store,”’ observed the seedsman, “we 


come in contact with men of this cl: 


out after Three Acres and Liberty; who want to get away 


requent 


from indoor work and get a modest living from the soil. 
The remarkable thing about most of these men is that they 
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‘To become a shipper means to go into c¢ mpetition with 
Hollanders and Italians, who are born to the truck busi- 
ness and operate on a wholesale 

“No ama 
against that kind of competition and make a living. 
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HEN the amaz- 
ing scene Vv 
ended, when 
the door closed upon 
the th’ee chief actor 
when the office force 
began once more to 
move and breathe, 
Mr. Pine, of the law 
firm of Pine? Hough 
ton & Costello, re 
minded Mr. Houghton 
that a special provi 
dence watches over 
children and such per 
sons as Henry Costello, 
Junior. If Mr. Pine 
had only waited a few 
moment until the 
shock of Henry’s final 
lunacy had worn off, 
Mr. Houghton need 
never have known that 
Mr. Pine’s voice could 
tremble 
Mr. Pine, short, 


haven, of in the Office. He's Passed 


‘We'll Give Henry Some Work 


smooth 
rather obscure birth, 
and keen as a knife, 
had said often to Mr. Houghton that if Henry had not 
belonged to the Costello family, if he had not had so pro 
digious a memory and so handsome a Vandyke beard, he 
might have amounted to something--he might have been 
u successful plasterer or tinsmith or carpenter. 

“As it is,” said Mr. Pine, “Henry is a fool. He is a flat 
failure. He will never do anything or amount to anything.” 

Henry’s mother had died when he was born; he was the 
only son of a grave, brilliant and busy father; and, though 
great things were naturally expected of him, not much 
attention was given him in his childhood. His father, 
plunged into grief, overwhelmed with work, sometimes did 
not see him from morning tillnight. He was anot unhappy, 
foolish little boy, a good deal put upon by nurses and 
governesses and by other children. His gravest fault was 
that he expec ted kindness every where, and could never 
learn: that he must be prepared for rudeness and must be 
able to defend himself 

His father did not realize that Henry was dull until he 
had entered preparatory school and had to be tutored 
constantly in order that he might keep up with his class. 
He remembered everything that he was told and under- 
stood nothing. He memorized geometry propositions, he 
memorized history lessons, word for word. Fortunately 


His Bar Examinations 


he was always able to answer enough questions to pass 
examinations, both in preparatory school and in college. 
Afterward he went te the law school; and there once more 
his memory served him nobly. During his seven years in 
Cambridge his father, in New York, winced at thought of 
him. The sons of his old friends were at Harvard; one of 
the law-school classes used a textbook which he had pre- 
pared; he comprehended perfectly the astonishment with 
which ‘ Costello’s son” would be regarded. 

Year after year Henry grew handsomer and his heart 
kinder most of his allowance was spent in foolish and 
useless charity but still he developed no common-sense, 
He had no reserves; he chattered incessantly to everybody 
who would listen--he told things he should not have told; 
he laughed loudly, almost insanely, at nothing. 

His father spoke to his partners about him, calmly but 
with a white face. 

“We'll give Henry some work in the office. He’s passed 
his bar examinations.” 

Mr. Pine and Mr, Houghton consented willingly. It 
was tacitly understood that Henry’s salary should come 
out of his father’s pocket —-or, rather, that the allowance 
his father gave him should serve as a salary. The office 
force did not in the least mind having Henry about. 
Except when he laughed he- was not objectionable, and 
teasing him was a pleasant diversion. He sharpened pen- 
cils for the stenographers, and put their typewriters in 
order, and proposed to them one after the other. One of 
them, a newcomer, almost accepted him; but at the last 
moment, hearing him laugh and remembering the light- 
ning eyes of his father, she declined the offered honor. 
Fortunately Henry was not likely to be very rich. His 
father was still only a little above middle age, and his 
fortune, which was not nearly so large as Mr. Pine’s or 
Mr. Houghton’s, would certainly go to Henry only in 
trust. Mr. Costello never dreamed of Henry’s proposing 
to any one—that shame, Mr Pine said, was spared him. 

There was no denying that Henry was useful, even to 
Mr. Pine and Mr. Houghton, who treated him like a child. 
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He remembered everything, his word was accepted 
as final in office discussions where a matter of his- 
tory or a fact was the point at issue. No man 
bothered to seek long for case or precedent when 
Henry was at hand. He knew his college text- 
books by heart; he learned now other tomes; he 
was able to quote verbatim at infinite length. 
He knew the amount of damages sued for in fifty- 
year-old cases; he knew the amount awarded; he 
could give almost the exact words of long-forgotten 
charges of judges to juries. 

Mixed with his useful knowledge he possessed a 
vast number of unrelated, valueless facts which 
he retailed with pleasure and amazement. Once 
Mr. Pine caught him entertaining a client, and 
interrupted in time to prevent the client from 
fleeing, never to return. 

“A man of seventy consumes fifty-three and 
three-fourths tons of solid food in the course of 
his life,” said Henry, apropos of nothing at all. 
$y this time Henry had acquired a pince-nez and 
looked like a distinguished college professor. ‘Also 
forty-two and three-fourths tons of liquid nourish- 
ment amounting together to twelve hundred and 
eighty times his own weight. He has had nine 
thousand pounds of sugar, fifteen hundred pounds 
of salt and eight pounds of pepper. He a 

At sight of Mr. Pine, Henry rose immediately, 
bowing like the speaker of a prologue. The stranger 
stared at him, blinking. It was with difficulty that Mr. Pine 
refrained from explaining that Henry was alittle queer; but 
the office force was solidly loyal to Henry’s father. 

Henry was still proposing to girls. Having exhausted 
the possibilities of his ow n office, he crossed the hall to the 
rooms of Wall & Stover. There he found, as at home, 
three dignified and sensible young women, who, fore- 
warned and expectant, promptly rejected him. Had he 
gone up one flight —to the Wedderburn office he would 
have found a different set of girls, who would have listened 
to him and encouraged him and accepted his presents. 
Dear knows, but one might have brought him some 
sympathy and affection! The daughter of a plasterer or a 
tinsmith or a farm laborer would have admired him and 
perhaps made a man of him. Even Miss Davenport, his 
father’s stenographer, allowed him to propose to her 
twice. She said to Miss Evans that it was impossible to 
believe that there was “so little to’”’ so handsome and 
so well-educated a young man. 

Henry was never cast down by his rejections. Once he 
was heard to repeat to Miss Davenport a sentimental 
couplet to the effect that every longing soul has somewhere 
a mate. His father’s friends never thought of him as a 
longing soul, but only as a poor innocent whom Costello 
had not deserved. 

Presently, one spring, Henry seemed to improve. He 
quoted fewer statistics, he laughed less, he sharpened fewer 
leadpencils and cleaned fewer machines. His father was 
away from New York much of the time and there was no 
question that his absence loosened a little the high tension 
in the office. At least Henry seemed more at his ease 
more like other men. Mr. Houghton said, with grim but 
not unkindly amusement, that Henry’s wild oats were sown. 

Mr. Pine, also, had reasons for regarding Henry kindly. 
His own son had been for weeks in a hospital with weights 
strapped to his foot. The doc- 
tor promised a certain cure for 
the hip disease, but the boy 
himself was despondent and 
irritable; and Henry Costello, 
whom children always liked, 
went daily to see him. 

It was this kindly feeling 
and the necessities of a busy 
season, and the almost hope- 
less issue of the case itself, 
which made Mr. Pine allow 7 
Henry to add to some his- “< 
torical investigations in 
Chicago a few inquiries in the 
interest of the Masterson 
case. It must be remembered 
that Henry was never trusted 
with important details. 
Having chattered once, he 
was never again depended 
upon. About the Masterson 
case he had been purposely 
deceived —the stenographers 
knew more than he. There 
was never any one more easy 
to deceive than Henry; he 
believed everything that was 
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told him. Now he was directed only to call on a Mi 
Mary McKay, at 507 Schiller Street, and get her to repeat 
before a notary public what she knew of Abbott Masterson, 
of Canterbury, England. He had the impression that 
Abbott Masterson was in some trouble and needed a 
testimony as to his character. 

In reality the Masterson case was most important. For 
months Pine, Houghton & Costello had advertised in 
every city in the United States: for months they had 
received hundreds of utterly foolish and useless letters. 

“Wanted,” their advertisement had read, “the relatives 
of Abbott Masterson, of Canterbury, England. Apply by 
letter to Box 763, New York.” 

Abbott Masterson had been a bachelor who made a 
great fortune in the tanning business. His will provided 
that, after a year’s search for a sister who had long since 
come to America, or for her heirs, the estate should go to 
various stipulated charities. The sister, with whom he had 
quarreled, was supposed to have married and to have had 
children; it was she and her family whom the firm sought 
Police departments had assisted in vain; detectives had 
labored in hope of great reward, but without result. The 
heirs of Abbott Masterson had vanished; the firm of 
Pine, Houghton & Costello would have no share in the 
administration of the great property. 

Now, in April—the year would end in June—had come 
the last of hundreds of letters. Cranks and tricksters 
seemed to have played themselves out or to have realized 
that the mysterious inquirers behind Box 763 were not to 
be gulled. This last letter was from a woman and it was 
plausible and direct but they had had many plausible 
and direct letters. 

The writer’s name was Mary McKay; she said that her 
mother, now dead, had been Henrietta Masterson, of 
Canterbury, England. Her mother had an older brother 
Abbott Masterson, a tanner— with whom she had quarreled 
and from whom she had not heard for years. Miss McKay 
said that she had in her possession some family letters and 
papers. She was a school-teacher in Chicago and she 
hereby applied to them for whatever information they had 
for her. One felt instinctively that she was a lady and 
that she had good common-sense. 

A person who knew nothing of the case would have 
hailed her at once as Abbott Masterson’s heir, but not 
a member of the firm of Pine, Houghton & Costello, who 
had been reading letters a good deal like this one for 
months. Henry was given a few simple directions about 
her deposition and was started upon his journey. 

In a few days Henry forwarded the results of his 
researches. Mr. Pine gave expression to a loud “ Whew!” 
as he read, and went straightway to Mr. Houghton’s office. 

“This is the woman, Houghton. It’s as plain as can be. 
Here’s a copy of the mother’s wedding certificate and half 
a dozen letters, and she says she has old ambrotypes with 
her mother and uncle taken together aschildren. She ‘ 

“Get Miss Evans to copy the papers and you ean catch 
today’s boat,” interrupted Mr. Houghton. ‘That'll make 
ten days before we hear. We might tell em to cable.” 

Mr. Pine answered, as he rang for Miss Evans: 

“Oh, the lady will wait. She isn’t expecting anything 
Another month and she and we would have been done for. 

The next day Henry sent a report of his work in the 
library. The day after he sent another. The firm looked 
at neither. Then they heard no more. Mr. Costello was 
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still away, Mr. Pine was still worried 
about his son, and Mr. Houghton, in 
had more than 
hare of work. Besides, they were not 
accustomed to troubling their minds 
about Henry. 

When Mr. Costello returned, coming 
directly from the train, he inquired first 
of all about the Masterson case and 
heard the good news. Then he asked 
for Henry. Mr. Pine answered with a 
gasp that Henry had gone to Chicago 
three weeks before and that they had not 
heard from him for two. Mr. Costello 
grew pale; his heart throbbed; he 
thought, for the first time in many 
weeks, of Henry’s mother. Then he 
telegraphed to Henry and had his fears 
promptly allayed. Henry answered 
that he was well and that he would be 
at home on Thursday morning. 

Promptly on Thursday morning 
Henry appeared. The office was in a 
whirl; there had come, only a moment 
before, a jubilant communication to the 
effect that Miss Mary McKay was 
undoubtedly the Masterson heir. 

‘I wish,” said Miss Davenport, “that 
I had an uncle to leave me a hundred 
thousand pounds! I’d--I’d gs 

Miss Davenport's voice died away; 
she put out her hand toward her desk; 
and, finding instead Miss Evans’ hand, 
she clutched it. Every one else stood 
perfectly still—-the other stenographers, 
the four young law-school graduates 
who always teased Henry, and the three 
of the firm. They might have 
belonged to the court of the Sleeping 
Beauty. 

In the doorway, facing them, flushed, 
broad shoulders thrown 
a new dignity in his handsome 


consequence, his own 


member 


smiling, his 
bac k, 
face, stood Henry Costello, Junior—a 
young lady on his arm! 

Having attended to the Masterson 
case, having completed his investiga 
Henry 
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tions in the Chicago libraries, 
had attended 
They need not 
prised; it was, after all, only what they 
had long predicted —that 
foolish girl would take him. 


to some business of 


own. have been sur 
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walked away from Ivan’s house I was By JEUEINTR Yi i. RO'*' VILSAI I Y YL 
not singing pans of praise. had got 

more than twice the value of what |went y;pLrus TRATED BY A. ws ZELI 
after, it is true, but I had also got something 
else, and that was the undying enmity of the most danger- thing for me to do was to 
ous criminal in Europe. As long as Chu-Chu was alive my Chu-Chu before Chu-Chu ki me. I ( 
own life was worth about two sous. From the moment that him in Ivan’s house if I had felt is »do 
I left Ivan’s house Chu-Chu’s immediate and pressing busi- without a general run \ 
ness would be to settle his account with me. | had not the serval vould have come r £ a 
slightest doubt that, so far as his private affairs were con- for Ivan’s ser ts were all membe He 
cerned, everything would have to wait while he gave himself told me on the night of Lé ‘ 
to a sincere and painstaking stalk of myself. Not only had household belonged to his n 
I deprived him of a fortune, but I had disgraced and ruined No; it was better a as, dange ) 
him with Ivan; in fact, | was not at all sure but that he might be As things now stood I fe re I} 
might kill Ivan with kis naked hands before leaving the only Chu-Chu to reckon wit! Iva } i 
house, merely because the Pole had witnessed his humil?a- offer up prayers that each of us might kil H 
tion. Thinking it over I was sorry that I had not left work was merely executive i he dete \ 
Ivan his pistol, as in that case he might have dispo ed much as might he big tr mag 
of Chu-Chu on his own account. You see, Chu-Chu’s respectable in his office and 1 from QO 
feud with an outsider was a menace to the whole mob, as he | 2 
many men in my position would have gone straight to the ! \ 
prefect of police and furnished information that might lead I 
to the capture of Monsieur de Maxeville. gor \ 

Why didn’t I do that very thing? It is a little hard I 1 « 
to explain. In the first- place, anybody who has been for several é 
years a criminal hates the thought of being mixed up with had reached their issue quiet] i 
the police. There are too many old crimes that may be might Chu-Chu and I turned loose ( ‘ 
brought to light. Then, my release from the clutch of the warpath were on even terms ( he re 
law was irregular —an unofficial pardon that would hardly if anything with me I could play ‘ 
bear the scrutiny of the public. Still again, I did not see roles than he and, more important still ‘ 
how I could impeach Chu-Chu without implicating Ivan sheer hate and malignit My ¢ é 0 
and his crowd, and I felt that if I was once marked for the — entirely h the head, while I 
hereafter by that perfect organization I might just as well hat emotion might lead him i il ' 
go down and hop off a bridge into the Seine. But last of R he trouble that Chu-Chu be ‘ } 
all I had made up my mind that the best, in fact the only world which | had le An t } 
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necklace and that I would be willing to sacri- 
fice the added value of the gems to get it. I 
had little doubt but that I would hear from 
him in regard to the matter before the day 
wus over, 

Well, the game was on now, and all that I 
could do was to play it out. On leaving 
Ivan’s house I had turned down a street that 
led to the garage where I stabled our six- 
cylinder show-car, for John and I were to 
take out a client later. The garage was a big, 
new establishment near the Pare Monceau, 
and accommodated two or three hundred cars. 
When I got there I found that my tires were 
a little soft and told a mécanicien to give me 
ome air. He was doing this and I was stand- 
ing by waiting, when I heard a voice that 
struck me as familiar. I looked up over the 
top of the tonneau, then ducked down again, 
for there, six paces away, stood Ivan’s chauf- 
feur--the same man who had gone with us 
the night that Léontine and I entered John’s 
house —and at his elbow, his back turned to 
me, was Chu-Chu., 

The chauffeur was talking. I heard him 
Say: 

“We will go by Pontoise, M’sieu’. It is less 
direct, but it saves the time that would be lost 
in crossing Paris, and the road is better. 
From Pontcise there is a little route to 
Beauvais, which is now in good condition 
and cuts off a good deal of distance. After 
Beauvais we stick to the route nationale.” 

Chu-Chu growled something that I did 
not hear, but there was no need. Pontoise, 
Beauvais, and after that the route national 
it was plain enough. Chu-Chu was off for 
Boulogne or Calais. 

The car came down that minute on one of 
the big lifts and the two got aboard, I crouch- 
ing down and pretending to examine my 
chain. Out went the other car, which I 
recognized as Ivan’s two-seated roadster. 
Chu-Chu was driving. I looked after it and 
took the number. 

Thought | to myself: ‘Now what the 
deuce is he up to? England?” I had never 
heard of Chu-Chu’s having done any work 
over there. Then it struck me that his errand 
might have something to do with Léontine. It 
was possible that he had given the pearls that 





“T’ve got some business that may keep me 
out all day,” suid I to Gustave. “If Monsieur 
Cuttynge comes up tell him that I have just 
learned of something important and ask him 
to make another rendez-vous with Monsieur 
Caldwell. If I have not returned by seven, 
don’t wait.” 

Out I went and jumped into the car and 
rolled off, leaving Gustave to stare after 
me, disgusted that I should go without a 
mécanicien. My mind was working fast as 
I sped along. Plan after plan went through 
my head. It struck me that perhaps the best 
way would be to pass Chu-Chu when he was 
traveling fast and crowd him into the ditch. 
This would not be difficult with a big, heavy 
car like mine, and in such an “aeccident”’ the 
driver is usually killed while the man beside 
him is apt toescape. If neither was injured I 
could always go back and finish Chu-Chu with 
my pistol. Then I thought of an even better 
plan. Why not get on ahead, lay my car 
across the road so that they would have to 
stop, then hold Chu-Chu up and go through 
him for the pearls? Once having got them I 
could rush back to Paris, turn over the pearls 
and the gems to John with instructions to 
give the latter to the police, and get myself 
out of the country as quick as possible. I 
did not believe that Ivan or Chu-Chu would 
follow me up if I went to America, though it 
was possible that Chu-Chu might. 

Finally I decided on this latter plan. After 
all, my object in killing Chu-Chu was merely 
self-preservation. If I did succeed in getting 
the pearls I might even send him back his gems. 

Sounds as if I began to weaken as I went 
along, doesn’t it? Well, perhaps I did. The 
odds against me were too awful heavy, and 
life is sweet, after all. The strain was be- 
ginning to tell, too, and I knew that this 
would get steadily worse. A fight in the open 
is all right; but to feel that you are being 
watched and dogged and shadowed by a big 
human octopus, to be struck down at the fir 
unguarded moment, is pretty awful. I don’t 
pretend to any more nerve than the average 
man who has lived the most of his active life in 
the underworld. Besides, I never was a killer. 

Out I went through St. Germain, to avoid 











the pavée, and turned off for Pontoise, taking 





merning to Léontine, but this idea I put out 
of my mind. Léontine would know where 
they came from, and I did not believe that in the face 
of my threat she would dare to dispose of them. It must 
be something else, 

I shoved the gauge into my fuel tank and found that I 
had but ten litres, for big cars going out on the road buy 
their essence outside of Paris, as you know, to save the 
octroi duty. 

“Fill the reservoir,” I suid to the mécanicien. “T am 
taking out some clients and do not want to bother to 
stop outside.” 

While the man was getting the pétrole I did some rapid 
thinking. I did not believe that Chu-Chu was going after 
the pearls. It must be something else. 

Then another idea struck me. What if Chu-Chu’s 
errand was not to get the pearls, but to dispose of them? 
What if he had turned the pearls in to Ivan and the two 
had come to an understanding and decided to insist on 
Léontine’s getting rid of them, taking the chances on get- 
ting the gems from me later by methods of their own? It 
was possible that they might be confident that I would 
keep the gems on my person, and even at that moment 
Ivan’s bloodhounds might be on my trail. A moment’s 
thought and I was sure that this was the actual situation. 

I went quickly to the office of the garage. Prince Khar- 
koff, | knew, lived near the Pare Monceau and garaged in 
this same establishment. 

“What time did the car of M. le Prince Kharkoff go 
out?” I asked. 

**At ten o'clock, Monsieur Clamart,’ 
** Monsieur le Prince is off for London.” 

“Thank you,” said I, and went back to hurry the 
mecanicien, 

For with this information it seemed to me that the 
whole business was clear. Kharkoff’s touring car was a 
big, heavy, limousine affair and not capable of much speed. 
Kharkoff would probably stop at St. Germain for déjefner, 
and this would Consume an hour and a half at least, for the 
Russian was a high liver. After déjeiner they would take 
the road for Boulogne, probably stopping at Abbeville for 
tea and reaching Boulogne in good time to take the boat 
that left for Folkestone at seven. Chu-Chu would push 
right through and contrive in some way to get a word with 
Léontine, handing over to her the pearls, with strict 
instructions from Ivan that she dispose of them. After 
that he would return with all speed to Paris and take-up 


said the manager. 


Ruthless as a Greyhound at the Side of a Hare, I Closed in on H 


my trail. The game, undoubtedly, was being played to the 
full limit, and to win the pearls, the gems and the life of a 
dangerous renegade, 

All of this hit me like a ton of bricks as the true solution. 
I had been a fool, I thought, to figure for a second on Chu- 
Chu’s condescending to make a dicker with a rank outsider 
who had handled him as I had done. To begin with, no 
doubt his ferocious hate was so intense that he would 
rather have lost the gems and flung the pearls into the 
Seine than to have had me square myself with the Cut- 
tynges. Ivan, too, had been humiliated in a manner impos- 
sible for his self-respect as the chief of a big criminal 
system to endure. Neither one could stomach it, and they 
had joined forces again to play the game out to the 
bitter end. 

All of this, my friend, had flashed through my mind even 
as I went to the office to learn when the Prince’s car had 
gone out—sooner, in fact. The problem and its possible 
solution had occurred to me as Chu-Chu rolled out of the 
garage, when I had told the mécanicien to fill up my tank. 
In the underworld the odds are heavy on the man who 
strikes first. So far this policy had won for me and I 
determined to stick to it. As matters stood I felt that I 
was a doomed individual. If Ivan had marked me for the 
morgue I was a goner. But at any rate I did not intend 
to mark time and wait for the blow to fall. My word! but 
I was sorry that I hadn’t followed my play through and 
sent them both to glory when I had had the chance! 

But Chu-Chu had not yet pulled out of the woods. My 
plan, at the moment, was nothing more nor less than to 
catch and kill him on the road to Boulogne. 

Ivan’s little car was a good one, but she was no match 
for my big six. I decided to overhaul Chu-Chu on the road 
somewhere beyond Amiens and, as I passed, to shoot him 
dead as he sat at the wheel. If the mécanicien showed fight 
I would kill him too. Sounds pretty thick, doesn’t it? 
That’s because we are in peaceful old France. If it were 
in our own Southwest you'd think nothing about it. 

“All ready, M’sieu’,’”’ said the garage man, and I came 
out of my trance. 

I got my motoring ulster and a face mask out of the 
locker, then climbed into the car and rolled out, turning 
toward the Avenue de la Grande Armée. At the office I 
stopped and put the gems in the safe, locking them up in 
an inner drawer and putting the key in my pocket. 


im a good road gait but not pushing my car 


any. It was a beautiful day in the early 
summer, and as I filled my lungs with the sweet perfume 
of the forest it struck me as being mighty rough that I 
should be crowded out just when life seemed to be opening 
up all anew and full of promise. If only they could have 
left me in peace! I thought of Edith’s sweet face and 
wondered what she would say if she knew how things had 
turned out. At any rate, living or dead, she would know 
that I had stuck to my word and taken the consequences 
without flinching, and this thought did me a lot of good. 
After all, my life had been lived at the expense of society, 
and society had a right to collect her debt before taking me 
back. A curious thing, this life. No act, good or bad, ever 
seems to go for nothing. I began to get mighty thought- 
ful as I rolled along through that splendid old forest of 
St. Germain. A deep sadness settled on me. fter all, I 
thought, what’s the use of trying to escape your destiny? 
Very likely God made thieves and murderers to prey on 
the rest of mankind, just as He made wolves and panthers 
to prey on deer. About half of the living creatures in 
the world prey on the other half. It’s hard to see the 
use of a criminal, except to himself and others of his 
class, but it struck me that maybe Chu-Chu had run 
over the limit and that I was intended as an instrument 
to put a check on him. That wasa cheerful way to look 
at it anyway. 

I passed through Pontcise and held on for Beauvais by 
the little route that Ivan’s man had spoken of inthe garage. 
It was a pity, I thought, that I could not have caught them 
up here, for there was nobody on the road. By this time 
I had my plan all made. I determined to pass Chu-Chu 
at high speed and literally crowd him off the road. This 
would be dangerous to me, of course, as it’s a risky job to 
mix up the direction of a big car running at a high speed, 
but I would be prepared and ought to be able to stick to 
the track. As you know, these French roads are drained 
by ditches at least a foot deep and a foot wide, running off 
at right angles and spaced only ten or a dozen meters 
apart. Shoved into one of those while running fast, Chu- 
Chu’s chances were all for getting piled up. What hap- 
pened after that would depend on circumstances. I gave 
up the idea of stopping him by laying my own car across 
the road. In the first place, there was the danger that he 
might recognize me, even in my mask and ulster. Also 
it was possible that somebody might come along and 
interfere with the rest of the game. 
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At Beauvais I struck the route nationale and hit up my 
speed, and in a few minutes the big six was tearing along 
like acomet. Very few people were on the road, but before 
long I sighted a cloud of dust ahead and presently over- 
hauled a big limousine car with a trunk on behind and a 
lot of small luggage on top. 

“‘Kharkoff,”” I said to myself, and sure enough it was. 
I cut loose the siren and the car swerved out to the right 
and as I tore past I caught a glimpse of the Prince and 
Léontine inside. They could not have recognized me, my 
face being covered with the mask, but I hoped that 
Chu-Chu was far enough ahead to enable me to finish my 
business with him before they came up, and this seemed 
probable, as the little car was light and fast. 

I passed through Amiens and hit up the speed again. 
Then, just outside the town, I sighted a small car spinning 
up a hill on ahead. that there were 
two men aboard it. They were traveling fast, but I slowed 
a bit as the place was too populated for my purpose. 

Five kilometers spun past and 
country with a clear road and f 
most part scattered farms. I took a long breath. 

**Now for it,” I said to myse¢ lf. “I ret him on the next 
down grade.” 


Getting closer I saw 








GLANCED at the watch in front of me and saw that 

it was three o'clock. It 
twenty minutes to catch us, I thought, and by that time I 
ought to have the job done and be away, provided I did 
not put my own car out of action. Ahead of me Chu-Chu 
had hit the top of the grade and had disappeared. I opened 
up the big six and she went up that hill like a thirteen-inch 
shell. Then there was a cloud of dust ahead, and as I tore 
down the grade on the other side I passed a big limousine 
ill of people. 
rattling like a junkeart. 
for my plan, and there was Chu-Chu going 
down the grade ahead like a scared rabbit. 

But the confounded old hearse 
thing, and I knew that 


would mighty soon strike Abbeville. 


would take Kharkoff a good 






She was chugging along like an 


The place 


touring car 
old tugboat I swore. 


was perfect 


behind spoiled every 
at the gait we were traveling we 
So I decided to wait 


until after that place, which was just as well, the country 
being wilder and bleaker beyond. I slowed down just 
enough so as to keep Chu-Chu’s dust in sight. 

t through Abbeville 


soon we we! and out on to the big 


straight road beyond. That two-seater of Ivan’s could 


certainly get overthe route and Chu-Chu was a good driver. 
I realized that I must ditch him before Montreuil, a 
that the road is more frequented, so I hit up my pace and 
began to draw in 


on his heels. Then 


‘Tf he gets out of this alive the 


I thought, and gripped the 
that was in me. 
Down I rushed like an 


jOKe 1S cerlLainly oO 


wheel with all of the stre wth 


Angel of Death, the silencer ope 


and the exhaust roaring like a gatling gun. Until aln 
up to him I kept well over to the left, then began to edge 
in. The mécanicien looked back over his shoulder. and 


he saw me crowding them yelled something in Chu-C] 
ear. He slid over, getting dangerously 
road and almost into the ditch. 
closer. 
and he flung out one arm. 


off the crown of the 
I followed him, working 


I saw the mécanicien’s mouth open in another y« 




















side of a hare, I closed in on him, f ilw he 
My eyes never left the road, but I co lt mudguard 
rubbing his. This time the yell of the mécanicien reached 
me. It sounded like the bl at of a sheep. 

The n, evenly abreast and my foo ir g the pea il, I 
shot ahead giving the wheel the slightest 1 heard 
the grind of metal, then a crash, as I flirted the stern of m) 
big car into the iorwarad ¢ 1 of the other. I did not dare 
take my eyes from the road, but 0 ght wa the jar tl it J 
thought that I had missed. But a shriek pierced the roar 
ing of the exhaust, and the next instant I heard from 
behind me, as it seemed, a terrific crasl I ¢ off the 
power and braked gent] 

The car slowed, the ped and I looked Phe 
was nothing on the road behind me. There was not! 
the ditch; nothing against the tree I flung up my mas} 
Lord ol e! wha was that yu ere in the i v 
wheat? The other car, as I hope to live! The other car 
and both men still aboard it ind still ie ng! It looked 
like a Western re aper out there i the waving grain. 

I rubbed my eyes. What had happened? H id he 
get out there intac t? 

Then suddenly I understood. Eve I close 
him Chu-Chu had guessed what was afo Perhay ne 
recognized me, mask and all, in one ift sidelong glance 
He saw my deadly intention and | marvelous quick wit 
had leaped at the only possible mea ol ¢ pe fron 
hilation. The shove I gave him } I ( i x 
and he had leaped the cross ditch pped betwee ‘ 
trees, crashed through the hedge a: o the 
field. 

I stared at the line of poplars. At the foot of one 
he ip ol debri mudgu i i r 

g a tree tr rhen I looked a he car 
wa l moti craw ry oO ig? ¢ 
grain ar heading back lor the road. 

At the same instant I heard the shrie ola re ahe 
Down an opposite slope ¢ id of du It reached 
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all at once there 


opened out a 
long descent with 
one or two ger tle 
rises, for the coun- 
try here is in great 
undulations. set - 
ter yet, there was a 
row of poplars on 
either side of the 
road. 

“Tf I can only 
manage to chuck 
him into one of 
those,” I thought, 
“T can see where 
the Tidewater 
Clam new 
lease of life.”’ 

The time 
come. 


gets a 


had 
I gave the 
big six the acceler- 
ator, then opened 
up the siren. “Wop! 
Wop! 


she 


Wow-ow!”’ 
went. Chu- 
Chu’s mécanicien 
looked back, then 
said something to 
Chu-Chu. He 
swerved out, never 
slackening his 
speed, which must 
have been around 
sixty kilometers, 
while my gauge 
showed ninety- 
six——a mile a min- 
ute, just. We were 
soaring down a 
long three-per-cent 
grade, and the pop- 
lar trunks were 
flashing past like 
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the palings of a 
fence. 


I Wondered if He Often Did That Sort of Thing, 


But Did Not Care 


to Ask 
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A Veto for Arizona 


a ALLY big question is involved in Arizona state- 
hood, but with that question the recall of judges has 
nothing whatever to dc. The real question is that of the 
right of the people of Arizona to govern themselves within 
the limits of the Federal Constitution. A veto of the 
Arizona statehood bill is a flat denial of that right. 

The Arizona Constitution is progressive. It provides for 
initiative and referendum; for the recail of legislative and 
executive officers who have betrayed the trust reposed in 
them; and it may easily be amended by the people in any 
particular at anytime. All this, naturally, is highly offen- 
sive to the reactionary mind that turns with admiration to 
the exceedingly conservative and almost unamendable 
Constitution of New Mexico. But all of these features are 
found in the constitutions of other states, and the right of 
the people of a siate to frame such government as they 
choose — provided it is not in conflict with the Federal 
Constitution —is so clear that conservatism would not have 
ventured to deny statehood to Arizona upon any of those 
counts. Noone could seriously argue that recall for judges, 
any more than recall for governors, violates the Federal 
Constitution; but that further provision in the Arizona 
Constitution afforded conservatism a means of expressing 
its abhorrence of the spirit of the whole document. 

Being progressive is Arizona’s sin. 


Monopoly in Alaska 


YREAT coal deposits lie twenty-five miles from Con- 

J troller Bay. Whoever controls transportation to 
tidewater will control the coal. The territory about the 
bay was made a National forest reserve by President 
Roosevelt in 1909, In October last President Taft with- 
drew from the reserve some twelve thousand acres along 
the northwest shore of the bay, primarily in order that a 
railroad might secure right-of-way from tidewater to the 
coal fields. He was given personal assurances that this 
railroad was quite independent of the Morgan-Guggenheim 
syndicate. Aside from that, he has several reasons for 
thinking the water-front of Controller Bay cannot be 
monopolized. Title to the withdrawn land can be secured 
only by soldiers’ scrip, and not more than a hundred and 
sixty acres can be entered in any single body by such 
scrip. Moreover, no location by scrip can be made along 
navigable water within a distance of eighty rods of any 
other location. A stretch ef tidal mud-flats some two miles 
wide intervenes between deep water and any land that can 
be entered by scrip, and nobody can construct a railroad 
across these flats except by special license from the War 
Department. How then, the President asks, can there be 
a monopoly? 

Nevertheless, the Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate will 
probably monopolize transportation by rail in Alaska, 
which is tantamount to monopolization of the coal. Access 
to shore-lines and mud-flats has little to do with that 
question. Access to capital is what will settle it. That 
any competitor can get a right-of-way across reserved 
eighty-rod tracts of public land and certain mud-flats in 
Alaska is of no importance—unless he can get a right-of- 
way across Wall Street. We fancy the time will come when 


no competitor can discover any eighty-rod breaches in the 
Morgan-Guggenheim position at the clearing-house. That 
is where the question of rail monopoly in Alaska will be 
fought and settled. 


Public Buying of Stocks 


N 1905 and again in 1906 sales of stocks on the New York 

Exchange amounted in par value to about twenty-five 
billion dollars. Last year the par value of stocks sold on 
the Exchange was less than fifteen billions. So far this 
year the trade on the Exchange has been only about hal! 
what it was last year, or but little over one-third what it 
was five and six years ago. Brokers are curtailing expenses 
and complaining that people will no longer buy stocks. 
Meanwhile, the Wall Street Journal has secured returns 
from two hundred big corporations showing that holders of 
their stocks have increased in number from four hundred 
and twelve thousand in 1906 to eight hundred and 
twenty-one thousand this year. In 1901, which was also 
a tremendous year on the Stock Exchange, these com- 
panies had only two hundred and eighteen thousand stock- 
holders. For a year and a half, it is true, public gambling 
in stocks has been at a low ebb; and if that is a result of 
governmental “interference” with big business few perso: 
whose livelihood does not depend upon commissions will 
deplore the interference. But public investment in stocl:s 
is an entirely different matter. 


Al Poor Man’s Rich Wife 


IMNHE daughter of an opulent and élite family having 

. eloped with a poor young man, we can readily under- 
stand why the groom's parents should be cut up about it, 
but why the bride’s parents should grieve is less clear. 
Money makes the essential difference between the pair. 
By giving the young man money and a little skillful 
coaching the bride’s parents can make him as eligible to 
play the role of a rich and élite husband as anybody 
eo d be. 

Sut the groom’s parents no doubt hoped their son would 
make his own way in the world, wedding a girl of his own 
station, who would help him along by prudent housewifely 
arts and inspiringly share his triumph in winning a ten- 
dollar salary raise. He weds, instead, a girl who may be 
proficient at golf, but to whom a skillet is probably stranger 
than an African tomtom. What inspiration to sueceed 
can he derive from a spouse who at ten had more than he 
can reasonably expect to give her at forty? To be sure he 
can give her a true heart’s devotion—and see that her 
butler doesn’t make away with an inordinate quantity of 
her wine. Or, if she adopt his station instead of pension 
ing him into hers, he can ponder pleasantly upon what she 
gave up in exchange for a two-legged, carnivorous male 
creature who shows signs of growing bald and developing 
a double chin. 

Poor parents whose sons marry girls from rich families 
ought to have the right to bring an action for damages. 


A Temperance Sermon 


CENTURY and a quarter ago Dr. Benjamin Rush 

composed certain “ Inquiriesinto the Effects of Ardent 
Spirits.” Before that he had written sermons on temper- 
ance and he is sometimes regarded as the founder of the 
modern temperance movement. The good doctor urged 
that wine or spirits should never be given to children. 
Students, he thought, should shun them, and in general he 
recommended their avoidance by all persons under thirty- 
five or forty years of age, except in case of certain ailments. 
lor older persons a moderate resort to them, he believed, 
might be beneficial. To show ‘‘the dreadful consequences 
of excess in drinking” he describes a gentleman who is so 
afflicted with gout that he cannot leave his bed. 

Possibly that was the beginning of the modern tempcr- 
ancemovement. Most reforms beginthat way. Somebody 
ventures to suggest, for example, that working factory 
children eight years of age for fourteen hours a day is 
really not quite right; thirteen hours for those under ten 
would be better. Our tentative finger-pointings toward 
some reforms today will certainly strike our great-grand- 
children very much as Doctor Rush’s advice to keep sober 
until you are thirty-five, lest you contract gout, strikes us. 


The Crop Damage 


EAT and drought this summer caused the greatest 

damage to growing grain that has occurred in many 
years. The heaviest loss was in corn. The condition of 
that crop at the beginning of July promised the nearly 
normal yield of twenty-five and a half bushels to the acre. 
A month later this promise had been cut down by three 
bushels, indicating the lowest yield to the acre in ten 
years. In 1901, however, the yield was only sixteen and 
three-quarter bushels to the acre and the corn-bearing 
area was only ninety-one million acres, against one hun- 
dred and fifteen million acres this year. After the great 
loss in July , in short, we may expect a corn crop above two 
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and a half billion bushels— bigger by seventy per cent than 
the crop of ten years ago and up to the average of the five 
years preceding 1909. The loss of this year looks calami- 
tous only when compared with the tremendous crop of last 
year. But that crop brought the farm price down ten 
cents a bushel as compared with 1909. Roughly, nine cents 
a bushel added to last year’s price would make the money 
value of this crop equal to that of 1910, and at this writing 
corn for the December delivery is selling in Chicago above 
sixty cents a bushel, while last December it sold around 
forty-seven cents a bushel. Taking those two prices, this 
year’s corn crop would bring growers more money than 
last year’s. And the wheat crop, notwithstanding July’s 
losses, will probably be below that of last year by less than 
five per cent. 

The crop damage is big and positive, but it spells ruin 
only for those who were short of the grain market. 


A Western Speculator 


OHN W. GATES, who died in Paris the other day, was 

unpopular in Wall Street after he and his associates 
took the Louisville & Nashville Railroad away from Mr. 
Belmont. Mr. Morgan, upon the witness-stand, character- 
ized him as an “‘unsafe” person. About the same time 
another Western clique scandalized the Street by attempt 
ing to overthrow the Vanderbilt position in Chicago & 
Northwestern. There was a period when “Western” was 
a term of reproach in our highest financial circles. 

Louisville & Nashville stock was quite actively traded 
in upon the Exchange. Anybody might buy it and borrow 
about eighty per cent of the purchase price at the banks. 
This was perfectly agreeable to high finance; indeed, the 
more purchasers of Louisville & Nashville stock the better. 
But high finance did not contemplate that any purchaser 
of the stock —or any number of purchasers—should touch 
the actual management of the railroad. It contemplated 
that they should hold their little stock certificates in any 
quantity and for any length of time they pleased, duti- 
fully sending their proxies at election time to those whom 
the gods of the Street had appointed. It was when the 
Westerners, finding themselves in possession of a majority 
of the stock, proposed to take possession of the railroad 
itself that our highest financial circles were agitated 
and rather panie-stricken. Mr. Gates related how Mr. 
Morgan’s emissary routed him out of bed after midnight to 
inquire into that extraordinary situation. The upshot was 
that a majority of Louisville & Nashville stock was lodged 
with another railroad, so that thereafter, though anybody 
might buy the stock upon the Exchange to his heart’s 
content, nobody could touch the actual management of the 
road. 

You are welcome to buy stock, but not to interfere with 
the management of the property that the stock represents. 


Conservatism’s Noble Rage 


WITNESS of the riot in the House of Commons when 
t\ the veto bill entered its last stage writes: ‘In su 
tained fury the scene exceeded the historic disturbance 
over Home Rule in 1893. Fortunately there was no actual 
physical violence, but no spectator would have been sur 
prised if personal encounters had taken place when the 
House broke up.” 

Lord Hugh Cecil, we read, ‘“‘was white with rage” and 
“took a prominent part in the demonstration against the 
Prime Minister.”” But in a letter to the Times Lord Hugh 
explains that the Ministry’s “‘ unprecedented outrage on the 
Constitution required an unusual protest’; and he thinks 
those Conservative members who yelled themselves black 
in the face, like little boys who have been forcibly sepa- 
rated from a jam-pot, “‘ performed a necessary act of public 
duty.” 

Two years ago the House of Commons passed a budget 
that raised taxation of the well-to-do and wealthy by 
increasing income and inheritance taxes and by levying a 
new tax on the increment in land values. It was supposed 
to be a well-settied constitutional principle that the Lords 
should leave questions of taxation to the Commons. But 
the Lords, by a vote of three hundred and fifty to seventy- 
five, rejected this budget —in defiance of the Constitution, 
as the House declared by overwhelming vote. 

The net result is that the Lords are now deprived of 
power to reject any bill that the House, backed by the 
nation, insists upon passing. Coerced by the king’s pledge 
to swamp their chamber with new Liberal peers, they 
surrendered their century-old position as a codrdinate 
branch of the national legislature and became a body 
having the power merely to interpose a temporary veto 
upon legislation. 

This, of course, is revoiution, as Conservative gentlemen 
hysterically asserted during the scene above mentioned. 
But the Lords deliberately invited revolution rather than 
submit to increased taxation. Like our Standpat Repub- 
licans, when the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was up and the 
Insurgents were pleading for some moderate reduction in 
duties, they would rather die in the last ditch than yield 
an inch. 
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The Hero of the Lava Beds 


NE morning some years ago the good people of 
Alturas, which isin Modoc County, California, 
the same being in the northeastern corner of 

that elongated commonwealth, and abutting on 
Siskiyou and Shasta, to say nothing of Oregon and 
Nevada, awoke to find the bodies of four citizens and 
one citizeness —if I have my necrology on straight 
neatly but not gaudily decorating a bridge near 
their fair city, being suspended in a Tow by their 
necks and as dead as any undertaker or coroner 
might desire. 

It seems the five persons who had been selected 
for removal from their midst, via the bridge-and- 
rope route, by the committee chosen for that pur- 
pose, had been engaged in such pursults as rustling 
cattle, stealing bridles with horses in them, and in 
committing various other depredations. They had 


outlived their usefulness in the community, and it 











was the unanimous opinion of all concerned—save 





the five—that a superior disposition to make of 
them would be to eliminate them from Alturas and 
the surrounding country by giving them free passes 
into eternity. 

No sooner said tha 
the chosen five 1} 
them to take short strolls with them to observe the 
moon rising over the rushing river. The proper 
place naturally was the bridge. We have eminent 


ndone. The committee visited 


ope it wi t SIX and invited 


poetical authority for that assumption. You remem- 
ber when Mr. Longfellow desired to have a gentle- 
man of his acquaintance get a good look at the night 
scenery he stood him out on the bridge, while the 
clock struck whatever hour happened to be on its 
list at the moment and the moon rose over the 
city behind the dark church tower. From a literary 


Viewpoint the choice was perfect Once on the 





Ve MOINES editor had an experience a time 
f 
bridge the five moongazers were expeditiously | 4 igo that reminded hi: f the ve when the 


not to say summarily—projected to that bourn 
from which no traveler returns by the simple 
expedient of tying ropes round their 

I 


various necks, attaching the loose ends « 


the ropes to the bridgeand droppingthe «6S erUOUs and Frivolous Facts About (i) 


There were 





moongazers Over Lhe 








wicked 1 desperate persor i ind-d. persons 
would perforate hir ecourtr iinother 
Vital I if t us plaster 
rhe judge had bee imonished He came into 
the courtro lel nose present who 
were obser i rhe i bulge or each hip, 
somew ha irt g tt t i} auitiess coat. 
The courtroom nied t ne W ind-d.’s. 
here was enough ar ery there to whip Japan. 
They glowered at the Lge ho greeted them 
pleasantly, remarks he beauty of the weather 
and said, so far as he ild see was an ideal day 
for remaining calm and not star inything. 
The time came t ce ‘ | rtue of the 
authority invested ‘ the imperial common- 
wealth of California uid the judge by virtue of 
statutes in such cases 1 le and provided, and by 
the added virtue of these further potentialities 
which I will no place belore me acros the ever- 


lasting record of the law, ready for use should the 
occasion demand, | ow decide tt case.” 


Whereupon he smoothed out the bulges under 


his faulth ly fitting coat | removing the causes 
of said bulges—to wit: two large revolvers of caliber 
forty-five; and, holding the o the sun ould glint 


for a moment on the steely blue of their mechanism, 


he laid them on the bar before him—and decided. 


Whereupon, further, he decided against the bad 


hombre decided ag t them to a fare-you-well, 
and, whereupon, for the third and last time, not 
a bad hombre emitted so much a peep ol protest. 
Hence we have the name the Fighting Judge of 


Modoc and he e we for action in the 


altogether-too-placid } gre 


A Lost Leader 











cowboy corresponder ) is fir on the ground 
They Used to Cail Him the Fighting Judge of Modoc¢ f t the terrible Ashtabula railroad disaster years ago 


r ired to } York: “I am her 


no hitches except the hitches in the ropes-and  t@ Great amd the Near Great 0. president of the New York Central 


they were half-hiteches. Ve ngeance was done! 
It is not too much to say that the people of 


any community, awaking in the early morning to go about 


their tasks among the busy marts of trade, would be some 


what startled to find the bodies of five former residents 
dangling from a bridge! It even so in Alturas. Excite 
ment, as the manner is, ran high. The consensus of opinion 








was that it served them right. Still it was necessary to 
uphold the majesty of the law. Hence, some twenty-one 
leading citizens of that vicinity were indicted on five 
eparate murder charges each — that is, each of the twenty- 
one was held to be responsible for hanging each of the 
tive, showing, if the law’s view was correct, that it had 


been a busy night for murdering on the bridge. 
The Defense of the Twenty and One 


HE law is insatiable. Justice must be done. Though 

there was no particularly loud cry from the proletariat 
of Modoc for the punishment of the indicted twenty-one, or 
any other twenty-one or unit thereof, the grand jury and 
the district attorney, exclaiming valorously that no favor 
swayed them and no fear should awe, haled the twenty-one 
before the bar and tried them for their lives. Coincidently 
with the haling process there appeared one John E. Raker, 
attorney, who himself had been district attorney for 
Modoc County. 

“Whom do you represent?”’ asked the judge, though he 
knew full well. 

“These,”’ said Raker, with a sweep of his arm that 
indicated the twenty-one. Which he did. 

The trial began in November, 1901, and ended in March 
It ended, moreover, with the di 








of the followings 





charge of the twenty-one, without conviction; and from 
that time to this the business of cattle rustling, horse 
stealing and other similar depredating has not flourished 
in Modoc Cour ty. 

And who was John E. Raker? None other than Fight- 
ing Jack, the Hero of the Lava Beds, who later donned the 
ermine and became known as the Fighting Judge of Modoc. 
Now he is in Congress, the lone Democr 
California who landslid into that distinguished body along 
with the numerous other landsliders of Democratic persua- 
sion. We have watched in vain until this time to see 
John E. unlimber some artillery and go to it in the halls of 


Congress, but have been compelled to draw the conclusion 


at in the state of 


reluctantly that the fighting part of it only goes for Modoc 











I road ho ha ‘ Clarinda, Iowa, 
1 conhri i t! hat it is 
County. Since he has been a Representative he has fought Brown's intention to quit the uilr 1 i ind run 
nary a ight. However, there i tilltime. Maybe Robert lor enator against ‘ ator k ivhe He tele 
$ruce Macon will call him a bunion or a wart some day, graphed his local correspond | 1 send in 
and then we shall see what we shall see. an interview on the l 
Modoc County, until recently, wher » railroad got in, The correspondent telegraphe 
has been remote. If I remember correctly, the only iy to Haven't got time to see | Wt he matter 
get there formerly was round through Nevada; and any with him coming to see me 


person who has traveled in that section of that state ha 


a full appreciation of the remoteness of Modoc. In 1886, Rather Hard on James 











then twenty-three years old —but having prac ed 
law lr n County, near by, be iat —John E. Raker AMES THOMPSON, manager of the largest hotel in 
took whatever conveyance was y and migrated to & Cleveland, Ohio, was bor e Village that state, 
it time the popt of Alturas was no Not long ago Thompson’ at he I tul ‘ n the 
» called law-abiding, considered as a whole llage where James DOr icned Dy an 
re and there was a man engaged : t id woman, a lifelong trend in the course 
iegitimate pursuit Dutalot ol tl nabitants were i ( the conversatio ne asK¢ 
rustlers and variou ther t 1 ) itlaw By-the-wa wha bet me ol ‘ yur son?” 
‘Name, please y they demar 1 of Raker Oh,” replied the I t I t i, getting 
“John E. Raker.’ along nicely. He's manager of the vk hotel in that 
‘And your business here?”’ ri , 
**T intend to practice law in this community Che old lady shook her he 
Whereupon a frowsy gentleman, who toted a couple of Well,”’ she said, “I hope g enough to 
guns, but evidently had seen better days, for his roug!} ind the work I ifra »0 hard for 
speech still betrayed signs of literary education, selected ! lifting » many hea tru i Jimmie 
himself as spokesman and sald: married vet 
‘Young feller, your intentions may be good, but 4 r Yes,”” replied } fut! rried for 
execution of them is likely to be some difficult. We di I t 
need no lawyer here nor no law Git!” i he | yhe 
‘“‘Are you speaking to me? nquired Raker, and v Ve he cor ‘ hired 
informed he was the identical person to whom the conve } to do the 
sation was addressed. That being the case, Mr. Raker 
carelessly pulled back his coat and showed he wa Lost and Found 
exactly gunless, as it were Two large car er 
strapped to his belt. ‘I think,” said Raker, “that I'll . OUNG to I he wore 
stay.” f\ her par ire \ } ed 
He did stay, making things as uncomfortable as might hat he thougl i } her sieeve 
be for the outlaws until the time when they put the frieze He igged at it j i eu r e rema ler 
of them on the bridge. Then, a8 related, he cleared t} ne dance, Tf b f rave zg, ne 
men charged with that enterprise, and not long afterward kept at It w I hat he had 
the next year, to be exact was elected superior judge ned ling 
Modoc (¢ ounty. There came a time luring fh impar i Next n ing the 5 
administration of the law, when a case affecting some of Maw, an awful fu last night. You 
the remaining bad men of the | ew to | j é I we » th en | home and 
Word had gone out that if the judge decided aga these t ready lor bed il i ! l peared.” 
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How Made and Unmade—By Henry Irving Dodge 
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“Don't Sell Tickets to Chicago at This Window" 


RANSPORTATION is the most picturesque busi- 
i in the world. It has always been so. The 

arrival of the coach-and-four iends color and thrill 
to the old English novel. In America the heavy oxteam 
lunging through the virgin forest marked the early epoch 
of transportation. The riproaring times on the Mississippi 
meant belching smokestacks, wonderful poker games, and 
the slogan, “Put a nigger on the safety valve.” We pic- 
ture the prairie schooner laboring through a hostile coun- 
try and heavy-mouthed Yuba Bill steering his mules along 
some fabulous trail in the Sierras. 

Again, the word conjures the riotous races on the 
Hudson between the Vanderbilts, the Fultons and the 
Livingstons, and the battle of the Titans of steel for 
transcontinental supremacy. 

Passenger traffic up to a few years ago was crude 
beyond belief. It was a cutthroat game from start to 
finish. ‘‘ Beat the other fellow!’’ was the word. Passion 
prevailed over principle. ‘“‘Get passengers; decently if 
you can—but get thern!"’ was the motto. Ruffianism was 
always the henchman of the picturesque. They didn’t 
literally knock men down and drag them aboard their 
vehicles, but they did little better. Nor was their motive 
so much the getting of money as it was the keeping of the 
other fellow from getting it. The man with the longest 
purse won out. 

As competition grew more bitter combats were often 
brought about by one railroad to stop the illegitimate 
practices of another. A company found that its rival was 
secretly giving rebates, making midnight terms with 
freight shippers, flooding scalpers’ offices with tickets 
anything to market transportation. Then the first road 
would offer a flat rate so low that the other could not 
possibly meet it. To defeat just such a scheme a great 
trunkline once carried passengers first class from Chicago 
to Minneapolis or Omaha--some four hundred and ten 
and five hundred miles respectively —for a dollar a head. 
In another instance an ambitious and ill-advised railroad 
president wanted to extend his road. To do this he must 
get money—float bonds; and to give these a market he 
put a bulge in his receipts by cutting rates and bringing 
in a sudden flood of business. 


Some Famous Rate Wars 


NV rTOST railroad men admit that these fights never re- 

sulted in anything but disaster to the parties engaged. 
One big passenger agent said: ‘‘ Where, disaster becomes 
perfectly cbvious, it is narrowly averted by compromise; 
and it leaves the contestants with scarcely any self- 
respect.”” To use freight as an illustration, down in Texas 
they used to cut rates to the bottom, and at such times 
storekeepers, manufacturers, and even farmers, would 
raise all the money they could get and buy transportation 
at minimum figures. The fighting roads worked overtime, 
hauling enormous quantities of freight at ruinous prices. 
By the time they were weak from the conflict and ready 
to go back to normal rates it was found that everybody 
was full up with supplies, and that there was practically 
no business to be done for six months. 
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Who can imagine any good 
coming from a war such as 
the one fought between the 
old St. Louis, Kansas City 
& Northern—now the 
Wabash—and the Chicago 
& Alton? The former car- 
ried passengers from Kansas 
City to St. Louis—some two 
hundred and eighty miles 
for fifty cents. The other 
road met the cut, and then, on the “‘ beat-the-other-fellow- 
at-any-price” rule, the first road offered a seventy-five-cent 
dinner at Salisbury with every first-class ticket. Thus the 
passenger was practically paid twenty-five cents for riding 
in addition to transportation. They used to say it was 
cheaper to buy a ticket than ride on a pass, During this 
fight the companies protected local traffic by selling through 
tickets and rebating all but fifty cents at destination. 

In 1886“the Pacific Mail started a fight against the 
transcontinental rai'ways and carried passengers from 
New York-via the Isthmus to San Francisco—a thirty 
days’ trip, including” stateroom and meals—for forty 
dollars. This was a drop from a hundred and twenty. 
Steerage rates were cut from sixty dollars totwenty. Dur- 
ing this war freight by sea ruled so low, and so many 
shippers availed themselves of the opportunity, that it 
was a common thing to see a line of trucks reaching from 
the side of the vessel-on West Street through Canal to 
the Bowery. These trucks would sometimes wait three or 
four days before they were able to move up and discharge. 

Presently the great combatants, weak and with treas- 
uries depleted and nothing gained, made a compromise, 
the railroads guaranteeing four hundred tons of freight 
for each of the three monthly ships for a long period. 


The steamship company got what it started out to 
get —a share of transcontinental freight; but it was 
practically two years before it got back to its former «it 


passenger rates by raises of ten dollars at a time. 
In the early nineties a rate war 
was started between the British 
and Continental steamship lines. 
Steerage passengers were carried 
from New York to London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow for ten dollars. 
From this was deducted the agent's 
commission of two dollars, the cost 
of outfitting the passenger —bed- 
ding, eating utensils and the like 
and maintenance; leaving the com- 
pany practically nothing for trans- 
portation. . Where a line touched 
at London and nowhere 
else it had actually to pay 
four dollars and eight 
dollars to send passengers 
to Liverpool and Glasgow 
respectively, and in such 
cases was from two to six 
dollars worse off than 
nothing at all. But from 
these wars has been 
evolved a better condi- 
tion for the humbler class 
of passengers. Third-rate 
transportation is now the cheapest in the world—prac- 
tically a cent a mile with everything furnished but baggage. 
The term “steerage” is obsolete. Travelers are designated 
as third and fourth class. The British boats have only the 
third class, the passengers being put into staterooms that 
accommodate three or four persons each. By this means 





















No Sooner Had the Stranger Set Foot in Battery 
Park Than He Was Solicited by a Compatriot to 
Buy a Ticket by This Route or That 


FOSTER 


families are kept together. Some 
of the Continental lines, how- 
ever, still have what is called 
the open steerage or fourth class, 
where men sleep on mattresse 
arranged on a vast iron frame- 
work, and have little comfort 
and no privacy. Out of this war 
also grew a pact for the main- 
tenance of rates. 

In the spring of 1886 the most Titanic rate war of all 
history was begun. A disagreement occurred in the inner 
circles of the Transcontinental Association. Somebody 
had been doing something to somebody else that somebody 
else wasn't smart enough to do first to somebody. Now 
the somebody else who had been done was ex-Governor 
Leland Stanford, president of the Southern Pacific. So 
Stanford called a meeting. Just what happened at the 
conference is not known, but no doubt they had a hot 
time. At any rate, Stanford could not bring the other 
people around by reasoning and persuasion, so he used 
the big stick. He left the meeting and immediately 
announced a dollar rate, first class, from Missouri River 
points—St. Louis, Omaha, and the like—to the Pacific 
Coast, some two thousand miles. Going rates were then 
about seventy-five dollars. The other roads met the cut 
and went Stanford twenty-five cents better-- seventy-five 
cents to the Coast —the lowest figure ever made in railroad 
history: one hundredth of the normal rate. 


The Scalper and the Runner 


HIS war lasted four months and the result was curious. 

It is estimated that the roads suffered no great finan- 
cial loss. Through traffic from the great waterways to the 
Coast was not heavy, and local trade was protected by 
the rebate system. It is claimed that the advertising that 
the roads and the country in that section received during 
this Titanic and spectacular war ultimately resulted in 
a business that vastly more than compensated for any 
immediate loss. 

Quite the contrary in effect was the war started by the 
Canadian Pacific during the Klondike rush. This com- 
pany made a thirty-dollar rate from New York to Seattle 
some thirty-two hundred miles. The Great Northern 
came back with a twenty-five-dollar rate for second class 
and thirty-five for first. These rates were vastly higher 
than those that Stanford made; but the struggle was one 
of the most expensive in history, for the reason that it was 
carried on during the rush period when both roads could 

have worked to capacity at normal rates, which 

were more than one hundred per cent higher. 

The most beneficent fruit ever yielded by the 

sordid tree of commercialism was the elimination of 

the common enemy of the railroad and the immi- 
grant. Like all great fields 
of endeavor, the transporta- 
tion business developed the 
middleman. He was there 
when Fulton and Livingston 
started their day line, and 
he remained until 1886 
always active, vociferous, 
fighting. He was a product 
of the great rush for patron- 
age that precipitated a long 
line of rate wars. 

There were two kinds of 
middlemen —thescalper and 
the runner. Compared with 
the practices of the runner, 
those of the scalper were 
philanthropic. It was his 
business simply {to sell 
tickets for what he could get 
for them. For a long time 
the scalper and the railroad 
worked hand-in-glove. The 
passenger agent used to 
send these free lances out 
with bunches of first-class 
tickets—a hundred to Chicago and the same number to 
St. Louis and Cincinnati—to get anything they’d: bring. 
The scalpers circulated in the crowds on the streets, in 
the hotels and all other gathering-piaces of travelers; and 
they dispensed with their wares for whatever they could 
get, receiving a commission of from twenty-five to thirty 
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per cent. A five-dollar rate to Chicago was a common 
thing in those days. Not so many years ago the railroads 
used to flood the cut-rate offices on Broadway with trans- 
portation. At these places an eighteen-dollar ticket to 
Chicago could be had for sixteen, the broker getting the 
same for fourteen and making a two-dollar rake-off. 
Although the:big corporations knew the scalper to be 
a pernicious factor and hated him, they were afraid to 
dispense with him as long as they lacked organization; 
but no sooner had they made hard and fast agreements for 
the maintenance of rates than they combined to put him 
out of business. They have done this by bringing about 
the enactment of laws and other schemes There is no 
law against paying commissions for selling passenger 
tickets, but if the scalper should divide his rake-off with 
the passenger both are liable to imprisonment. And 
unless he does make some concession there is no object in 
buying from him. In some states trafficking in railroad 
tickets is a prison offense; but where no protective stat- 
utes exist the companies have carried the cases relating 
to cheap, non-transferable tickets into the courts of equity 


and obtained restraining orders on the ground of fraud. 


War on Ticket Scalping 


\NE of the most effective schemes for suppressing the 
scalper is the new form of cheap excursion ticket. For 
example, a road sells such a ticket from New York to 
Niagara and return, good for a brief period—-say, over 
Labor Day-—for nine dollars, with proportionate reduc- 
tions from intermediate points. The first half of this is 
a regular ticket, with point of departure and destination 
clearly set forth. The second half is no ticket at all, but 
an order for one. It bears a prominent number, some 
printed matter and the signature of the buyer. The 
company sends advices to its Niagara Falls office as to 
just what numbers entitle holders to transportation to 
New York or to other points, There is absolutely nothing 
on the coupon to indicate the destination. If the traveler 
decides to sell his unused half of the ticket nobody ean 
tell from the number what it 
his word for it. More than this, the holder must present 
the order no earlier than one hour and no later than fifteen 
minutes before traintime, and must duplicate his signature 
in the presence of the agent. This sy 
reduced the fraudulent dealing in cheap tickets to a 
negligible minimum; and so the scalper has not been 
driven out of business by injunction, but has been starved 
out —there’s practically nothing left for him to sealp. 
During the twenty years preceding 1886 more than 
seven million immigrants landed at our ports and were 
distributed throughout the country by the railroads. 
These years were noted for their rate wars 
immigrant fare from New 
York to Chicago was thirteen 





than they had received, and on this had the ‘ es reaching 
effrontery to collect a commission of thirty-five ‘ ligrant 
or forty per cent. I gy house 
Think of it!—a runner selling a ticket for ten reig xe] ge 
dollars to an immigrant, turning five in to the t} } 
company, and-on this collecting forty per cent rte f the ward 
seven dollars for the runner and three for the heel Dee} 
company ! hed. he 
These grafters played the game both way 7 ‘ t | y 
outgoing as well asincoming. When oneof them erou 





saw a man in the distance he’d approach him " hat « r 
and ask what line of steamers he was going to huge corp - 
take; and then, without the exertion of any ickled to 

effort, mental or physical, steer him into the Asa matteroff 
office of the company and collect a dollar a e not ly p yh 
head for each one in the party At times some ne t e i¢ Ké 
of these fellows made as much as a hundred and } he had sold. but 
fifty dollars a day. Even policemen became tled for the 
grafters on the steamship companies. If a en he chose 36 
stranger chanced to ask a bluecoat the where é el] to th 
abouts of a certain booking office the latter r int he 
would not direct him, mind you, but would ‘ eTs s¢ bunche 
lead him into the place and later call around ke ip through 
for his commission. So keen was the competi he states along the 
tion for this kind of business that no individual r ne and the 


line dared take the initiative in abolishing the 

















dollars, but this constantly 
fluctuated —eight dollars one 
day, five another, four an- 
other, andsoon. To get what 
business they could the rail- 
roads paid enormous com- 
missions to the man on the 
street who sold their trans- 
portation. These commis- 
sions ranged at times from 
twenty to forty per cent. 
This stupendous immigrant 
business, the chaotic condi- 
tions attending it and the 
appalling commissions paid, 
developed a class of licensed 
runners who swarmed lower 
3roadway in the neighbor- 
hood of Castle Garden and 
the Barge Office. These were 
mostly foreigners whose bus- 
iness it was to swindle their 
confiding countrymen. No 
sooner had the stranger set 
foot in Battery Park than he 
was solicited by a compatriot 
to buy a ticket by this route 
or that. The grafters had 
in their possession large 
bunches of tickets and were 
authorized to sell them for 
any figure they would fetch. 
The railroads were particu- 
larly afraid of these men—to 
offend them meant loss of 
business, which was the very 
breath of the company’s nos- 
trils. And so, with no check 
to their depredations, they 
sold tickets for all they could 
possibly screw out of the 








pest. But those profane and picturesque scoun ners, merchants 
drels were eventually driven to the wall, protest 1 all classes of 
ing with unintended irony that they were the iborers who could 
victims of the be neficence of organization The First Road Offered a Seventy:Five- bring themselves to 
Although the immigrant secured somewhat Cent Dinner With Every First-Class Ticket travel under such 
cheaper transportation through the runner he conditions 
was still the most hapless victim of graft. The runner wa From time t me effort ere made by the railroads to 
hand-in glove with the boarding-house keeper, with whom throw off tl old man ol the sea but without avail 
he used to share the spoil To picture the struggle Presently a1 ‘ naugurated for the establishment 
between a band of immigrants and these leeches doesn’t of a joint ticket office at Castle Garden for the handling 
require the imagination of a Poe, although only the pen of immigrant | \ ‘ ed to igrant 
such a one could adequately portray it Whole famili were to come IT tl ye In 1883 the ag began 
were ruthlessly plundered and cast out helpless into the operatior Eacl i was represented ts own agent 
world. Or they were held by the boarding-house keeper ind to these f ere assigne grants by the 
good for, and must take until they had parted with their last sou and were the hipload as far as practicable, which prevented the sey 
handed their railroad tickets and put on a train bread- ration of familie frie 
less, where they were treated like cattle and compelled Late in 1884 one of the railroad ithdrew from the 
to depend on the charity of their neighbors. Thecriminal ager and vari rregularities ¢ irred that caused 
system has practically records show how boys were forced to steal, women sent the fare to be cut to a nine-dollar hedule from New 
upon the town, all because of merciless gouging by the York to Chicago. But things had gone patience 
runners. could endure rhe Pe yivania Railro ed upon 
For reasons of its own—political, perhaps—the Govern- drastic measurs i January 1, 1885, made a flat 
ment never came to the rescue of the stranger within its immigrant rate of one r from Ne York to Chicago 
gates. But the most curious part was that the railroads, St. Louis and intermediate point rhus it corraled the 
although they knew the runner was diverting hun hole immigrant ‘ " ‘ led th 
thousands of dollars a year from their treasuries establishment g H ‘ r} 
The regular afraid to attack him He had become an institution, wit! institution, whicn tec! i ti igrant ticket 
. : . tine r 4 
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Ticket Selling a Fine Art 
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immigrants, and then turned 
in a very much smaller sum 


at a Greater Speed Than Four Miles an Hour 
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Home Again! 


V'EH all the comforts 
that you find no- 
where else on earth. 
And not the least of 
these is 


Pure, wholesome, satisfying: ready 
in a minute tor emergency 
and every taste. 

Do you get the full benefit of 
these nourishing palatable soups on 
you) table ? 

Do you realize what a variety of 
choice they offer; and howmuch they 
add to thee njoyment of every meal? 

You couldn't produce better soups 
in your own home no matter how 
much care and expense you go to 

Try one of these Campbell 
**kinds”’ for dinner today. Just try it. 
Why put it off another day? 

If you have any prejudice against 
ready-prepared soup it will disappear 
you taste these delicious 


every 


as SOON as 
and perfect soups. 

Otherwise the grocer refunds your 
money. 
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“Father,” eried the boy gleefully, “I’m 
going to show you what kind of a salesman 
J am just watch me!”’ 

The sailor entered the place. ‘How 
much is that blue flannel shirt?” he 


demanded. 


‘'T'wo dollars.” 

“Give it to me. How much are those 
trousers?” 

‘Four dollars.”’ 

“Give them to me.” 

The sailor paid his bill, received his 
goods and departed, and the boy, seeking 
approval, said to his father: ‘‘ Didn't I tell 
you what a good salesman I was?”’ 

But the old man answered quietly: “If 
you'd sold him that old green coat up 
there, with the brass buttons, you might 
call yourself a salesman.” 

It’s not the fellow that is going to Syra- 
cuse anyway that the agent must sell to, 


| but the man he must persuade to go there 


over some particular road. In one instance 
we have some five or six prominent roads 
running between two great cities. Two 
of these are known as standard-fare and 
the others as differential-rate lines. The 
former may charge twenty dollars for a 
twenty-eight-hour trip, adding a dollar for 
each hour the trip is cut. Consequently 
the eighteen-hour flyer is thirty dollars 

fifty per cent more than the regular train. 
The differential lines may do likewise, 
charge eighteen dollars for a twenty-eight- 


| hour run, and a dollar more for every 


sixty minutes the time is reduced. It is 
clear that owing to superior service the 
standard-fare roads would get all the pat- 
ronage if the others were not allowed to 
charge a smaller fare. But the agent must 
give better service in every way to justify 
the higher agg Every feature of advan- 
tage must be played to the full. When 
fare and time are equal bet ween roads other 


| inducements must be presented. 


| broad field of appeal. 


“Our axiom today,” said a railroad 
president, ‘is: ‘We must try to be com- 
pensated for what we give, and we must 
give the best for what we get. 


Rivalry Between Railroads 


To the casual traveler the agent has a 
He plays his hand 
for all it’s worth. ‘‘Gothis way and see the 
famous Hudson, or go that way and see 
the Water Gap. That route leads through 
the Canadian Rockies; this takes you 
through the vast wheat belt of the Dakotas 
Don’t miss the Horseshoe Curve” —and all 
the rest of it. 

The Americans are not only a money- 
getting and a time-saving people but they 
ire a comfort-loving people as well. In this 
country of great distances and endless com- 
mercial ramifications our people have to 
spend much of their time on the road. So 
the companies contribute every comfort 
and luxury to rob travel cf its terrors. The 
question of fares and time being equal be- 
tween rivals, and the matter of picturesque- 
ness of no concern to the man who has gone 
over the route many times, the item of 
service alone remains. So closely have the 
roads vied with each other in this respect 
that it has become merely a matter of 
personal likes and dislikes. 

After expatiating on the virtues of his 
road the clever agent takes a negative 
attitude and tells of the particular faults 
that it hasn’t got — faults that are conspicu- 
ously present in his rival. “Hard coal 
no smoke” is a strong card against the 
insufferable nuisance of soft coal. 

There was a rich man who went in his 
automobil® to a village, located near a cer- 
tain railroad on which soft coal was used, to 


| look over a place that he had been asked to 


purchase. He was much pleased and was 
on the point of signing the contract, but 
something detained his lawyer and the ex- 
ecution of the agreement was put off. He 
traveled to the place next day by rail; but 
when he got there he was so disgusted 
with his experience on the railroad that he 
telephoned the real-estate man that he had 
changed his mind about settling in that 


| section and that the deal was off. 


Look for the red-and- sethe label | 


Joseph Camppett Company 
Camden N J 


«Th soups make me feel 
ike a well-filled ‘Bologna,’ 
A state that’s as great 

As my own Arizona 





Obviously one must avoid mentioning 
names in an article of this nature. Nor can 
the road to which I’ve referred be identified 
by the process of elimination. There are a 
number of such roads in the country. The 
case is not like that of the sport who sat in 
a poker game in which a one-eyed man was 
included. The sport, feeling convinced that 
cheating was going on, finally observed: 
“I’m not mentioning any names, but if 
a certain onery creature doesn’t quit his 
funny business I'l] shoot his other eye out.” 


EVENING POST 


Also referring to a road in a flattering 
way is apt to be reactive in effect. 
tain editor of a famous magazine requested 
a distinguished author to write a descrip- 
tion of a trip from Chicago to New York 
for his publication. At the same time he 
warned him not to mention any partic- 
ular road; and the author, as he thought, 
religiously obeyed the injunction. After 
dilating upon the alluring nature of the 
country through which he passed, and 
giving anecdotes showing how polite the 
train crew had been and how good the meals 
were, he cunningly hid the ide ntity of the 
road in the following way: “Beyond the 
dusky purple vastness of the river which 


Washington Irving so loved, the good- | 
night kiss of the sun was lingering on the 


hilltops.”’ 

No sooner was the article published than 
a great passenger agent wrote the editor: 
“Why are you booming the road? 
Next time mention ours or we'll be com- 
pelled to restrict our advertising.” And 
the editor promptly replied that the agent 
might go hang. 

There is a whole lot of talk about dis- 
courtesy onthe part of railroad men. How- 
ever, there have been instances where pas- 
sengers were not precisely Chesterfieldian 
in their manners. Nor are they patient 
with one another at all times. These short- 
comings are usually charged to the account 
of the commuter. Once a greenhorn placed 
himself at the end of a long line at the 
ferry ticket window and asked for a ticket 
to Chicago. Every other man in the line 
had seen the ferryboat come in and was 
wondering whether he could catch it. 

“Don’t sell tickets to Chicago at thi 
window,” snapped the clerk. 

‘“‘But I must have one,” 
man. 

**But I tell you I don’t sell ’em here.” 

At this point the ferryboat whistled. 

“Well, where can I go to get one?” 
drawled the man. 

And everybody on the line told him. 

But, as a fact and quite logically, cour- 
tesy has taken the place once held by 
ruffianism in caannaed ania. 


insisted the 


A cer- | 


Public sentiment in this matter is very | 


strong. 
with a conductor and was roundly abused. 
For two years this gentleman walked two 
miles, morning and evening, not so much 
to patronize the op position as to avoid a 
road that tolerate d ruffi: inism. This may 
seem foolish, but it’sa good sample instance. 

There is no doubt that the interstate 
commerce law and the activities of the 
public-service bodies of the different states 
have enabled the railroads to operate in a 
constructive rather than destructive man- 
ner. Some presidents insist that these 
bodies seek to administer rather than to 
regulate; that their policy, instead of being 
elastic, is rigid and restricted. Be that as 
it may, the railroads never had a sure 
foundation to build on until these laws were 
enacted. They never knew what moment 
the bottom would drop out of an agree- 
ment and all the roads in it be plunged into 
a ruinous rate war. Their time and energy 
were spent in watching the enemy. 


People That Ride on Passes 


How does the interstate commerce law 
prevent demoralization? In the first place, 
by cutting off rebates of every kind—the 
most deadly blow that could be dealt to 
corrupt practices by railroads. No repre- 
sentative of a road operating in two 
states—the only kind subject to Federai 
law—may give transportation free or ex- 
change it for advertising without subject- 
ing himself and the receiver, each, to a fine 
of not less than one hundred and not more 
than two thousand dollars. The New 
York state law puts a penalty of two thou- 
sand dollars on the road that gives away 
a pass and a like fine on the person who 
takes it. 

A New Jersey statute compels the rail- 
roads to furnish free transportation to 
state legislators and certain other officials. 
There is a humorous phase to the operation 
of this law. For instance, an official rides 
on his pass from Trenton, say, to Jersey 
City and then pays his fare to New York. 
The act might be construed that he was 
using his pass as part of an interstate trip 
and he might be punished for contempt of 
the regulations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. To escape punishment he 
would have to prove that he had traveled 
to Jersey City and that his trip to New 
York was an afterthought. At any rate, 
it might be wise for him to wait over one 
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boat. It is not on record, however, that amazing how carefully herakes the territor' 








| — any Jerseyman has ever been brought up over. Nothingistoosn for him to scoop 
| on this charge. ir In order to keep his finger on the pulss 

off There is nothing in the law to prevent of the community he visits the offices and 

Arpt ptytiyes Boy An . | a railroad from reducing its rates to any stations along his route and sees to it that 
igure it sees fit It may do this on giving the agents are wide awake Also from 

tive days’ notice to the commission, butthe these he gleans information of the n 
rub is here: When a road raises its rate minute personal nature. If Matilda Jon 
or changes its classification it must give even so much as hints to her sister, ir he 


the commission thirty days’ notice. While seclusion of the home, that she would like 
investigating the contemplated change the to go to California, she is sure to be waited 































commission may suspend the operation of upon by an insinuating stra with 

r | eae) Uiwiaaee the same for a hundred and twe nt y days, whole budget of information as to his road 

babel asdsindsa and at the end of that time ior six mont}! and if he’s the right kind of a man he 

‘ ie elie more if it chooses. Bear in mind, the con close the deal before he leaves. Or he lear? 
r mission is empowered to decide what shall that the Methodist Sunday-school at some 
be a reasonable and just rate Now sup mall town is talking about an exe ) 

ia THE HOME OF pose a road, being in a position to carry a place twenty miles off, and proceeds ti 
j ; ; certain goods— bricks or coal— partway by corral the business just as methodically 
Nt W YORK'S i water, Wis hes to injure its rival who must just as inexorably, a he would go out to 
LEADING FASHION Cal \LOGUE } carry such goods the entire distance b place the trans] tatior f a thousand or 
Kye } rail and so cut rates, It notifies the more Masons co 

ha ') FaLL AND WINTER | commission that it intends reducing its The small fry, individuall ire né 
, | Nig 19/1 ~{2 charges to a certain reasonable and just much, but count up wonderfull It would 
= | level. When the rival is driven from that surprise the members of some insignificant 
4 , particular field, and the road wishe to orders or societies if they knew that the 
| — “ai restore rates to a former paying basis, the greedy eyes of many railroads were cor 
FYNILUS 200.1 ! e Handsomest fact that its cut rates were claimed to be stantly onthem. But the traveling agent 

] Complete and Authoritative P ’ reasonable and just would be most aw! knows that the man in the tower on the 
: & Apt a Seeger. : ward. In other words, it would be hard to hil always watching him, and he’s apt 

4 ne Micoss, Young Hen Girls, Boys and Infants satisfy the commission that two different at any time to receive a most peremptor 

| prot ° . rates were equally reasonable and just. demand for an explanation of how the Fit 

¢ erot Mone Here’s an instance: In a certain state tl Baptist Sunday-schoo! of B rs slippe 

ge et passenger rate Wa formerly three ce i through his fingers to the Val ic 








mile; but, with legislation threatening, the The travel 
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‘ | 
ls voluntarily cut th to two pocketful of real inducements. Also he |} 


Waist 





roads volur \ and a 
Protect half cents As was expected, the legis! the gift of enticingly exaggerating p« 
ure put rates on a two-cent basis, but the of no importance He has ever mind 


S 320 
$4.00 

: - Yourself courts held this to be confiscatory and wu that there are three classes of traveler 
\ for 


* Bav 
re ‘ 
Posteuid ee constitutional. However, the roads never one for business and another for social 
j Write went back to more than a two-and-a-half purposes, who know where they’re going 














6, fe cent rate, since it would have been inco and are controlled by service, eq pment 
| et i | ie or sistent for them to do so after voluntarily and the like; the third class doesn't know 






that figure what it wants and must be persuaded It 
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| : is regarded as part of the whole machine 
| their construction, : The “diner” ‘s used to promote travel. In a 
i rhe mechanism of the passenger depart itself it is a losing proposition One great TerTes 
ment of a great road would seem to be fear- trunkline lost, during the year ending 
fully complex. but it’s really very simple. Jyne 30, 1909. ninety-one thousand dollars 
| There’s the general passenger agent, to on its “diners.” Nor ean it cover this 
| whom the heads of the rate, excursio: deficit by increased fares. The one col 
i refund, advertising and accounting depart solation is that there would be a much 
ments report. he excursion clerk handles greater deficit through loss of patronage if 
mm es ong + Nin Rms = = e it did away “ th os “ig big 5 ' You can’t 
i 4 nove Al VEN Palues, — arive e public back to the hard-boile« 
' 7 picnics, spec ial parties, and so forth. Also rane Thee | sat t . re ntaliien.™ ai " FewRveD sree 
' ge he must keep in touch with the different certain president . 
i Blouse societies, lodges, and the like; and, if a 
' no Prd novement is contemplated, he must see to . . | 
' and rage mo\ I The Commuter as a Customer OU can be sure of the 
| 2 MA it that the advantages of his line are duly ’ | 
i y presented. He occupies the watch-tower From all accounts it would seem that the genuinenes and high 
| " on the hill, so to speak. It is his constant commuter is the one great thorn in the quality of the furs you 
} t Vigilance that tends to keep the subor- side of the railroad. But : The . 
| . dinates on the alert. The other heads of company makes a scientific tion ol buy if you see that they ha eS 
departments may not be actively engaged him. To be sure, there’s a lot of wrangling this label 
in getting passenger business, but it’s an and the like. Some presidents claim tl : . 
axiom that every employee of a depart this customer furnishes ten per cent of ~~ —_> 
ment shall be a solicitor, officially and pri the business and ninety per cent of the Reville 44 pares 
vately. He is expected to keep his eye complaints. Though the commuter ha @- 
and ears alway 3 open tor business —even a succeeded the farmer and the hobo as a “i 
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. - direction of his road. commuter. 
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AIR 
RIFLES 


Not to kill things but 
to teach you to be a 
good shot and a true 
sportsman. 
LIEHOUGH they are 
not dangerous pow- 
der-guns, they are 
strong and accurate and 
resemble real repeating 
rifles in appearance. 





They will teach you to shoot straight 
and to develop the manly qualities of 
steady nerve, prompt action and caution 

The boy who makes good use of a 
KING 1000-Shot Repeater can be 


trusted with a real ritle when he is older, 


THE KING LINE 


includes. many models 

























ihere’s a KI fore 
from the 1000 yot Repeater 
n ~— finish $2.50) d t Pop-( 
for the little folks. KING A ss BB 

w Air-Rifl hot by compressed a Air-Ritle 
shot is preferable beca tis more unifor 
size. Every year there's ne new impr 

nent of addition to the line his year ] | 
the KING “Long Range.’ gun that sl 4 | 
small, soft-rubber ball $5 ft. with at accura | 
There's nothir ke for indoor game r | 
rainy days, It’s mad ist like th g air-rittes | 

Stk 

“Sold ss sporting-gouds, ha are and 
t 8 

Always look forthe word “KING barrel 


of side-pla 

Write for free booklet, "The Story of the Air- 
Rifle.” Mt telis how the air-rifle was invented 
and gives interesting facts about bow air-rifi 
a ma \ AING guns described an 


The Markham 
Air-Rifle Company 


Original Inventors and Oldest 
Manufacturers of Air-Rifles 


Plymouth, Mich.,U:S. A. 
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Points on Fly-Fishing 


bass fishing the correct fly was a large 

and heavy contrivance, with black wings 
and white tip, and with black-and-white 
body. It was supposed to imitate the craw- 
fish on which the bass feed. This fly later 
seemed to wear out, and in recent times 
almost all the patterns known to the fly- 
fisher’s rainbow have been used with more or 
less success on these same bass. So strong 
is the current and so vigorous the fish that 


[ist earlier days of Mississippi River 


| a special brand of tackle has been for some 


time in use for this particular kind of fly- 
fishing—the hook hand-forged and flat- 
tened, the flies large and specially tied with 
reinforced gut at the head. The eyed fly is 
now coming more into use and the patterns 
seem to be tied rather lighter. A small 
hook, or one of thin wire, will very often 
lose one of these bass in the stiff water. 
The best fishing there begins about the 
early part of July, and it may continue until 
November, for the bass will take the fly in 
weather so cold that the line will almost 
freeze to the rod. These facts are such as 
we do not customarily associate with the 
thought of fly-fishing. Any skeptic, look- 
ing at a string of two dozen three+pound 
bass killed on a fine October day — once not 
an impossible take in that region— would 
be very apt to think the fly good enough 
for him. Such fishing is clean and simple. 
The old green minnow-tail is needless, as 
well as the basket of live frogs. The bru- 
tality of live-bait fishing is lacking and you 
do not even have to pull the claws off a 
crawfish and impale him by the tail. 


A Fish Not Hard to Fool 


When bass are feeding in shallow water 
round the edges of lakes they will run at 


| almost anything that is moving on the 


surface of the water, and the artificial fly 
would perhaps be almost as deadly as the 
live frog if one could cast it as far, and if it 
were equally free from fouling in the reeds 
or grasses among which the bass feed. 

The writer has stood waist-deep in a 
Wisconsin lake and caught two dozen bass 
indifferently on the fly and the frog; simply 
to work out the theory of it. Moreover, 
there are times when a fisherman on almost 
any lake will be almost unable to catch 
bass on live bait, no matter how hard he 
tries. Sometimes the shrewd fly-fisherman 
can go out in the dusk in such conditions 
and do more in an hour than he could all 
day with live bait. If there is a very heavy 
hatch of the sandfly or the cisco fly the bass 
will gorge themselves on the hatch and will 
not feed for the rest of the day. A good- 
sized cork-bodied gray drake, fished dry in 
the twilight over the sandbar where flies 
are hatching, will do the business hand- 
somely. 

Usually speaking, the fly for the black 
bass should be rather large and rather 
bright in color, and it should be fished 
about a foot below the surface—always, of 
course, being kept moving. The splash of 
any object in the water near it does not 
seem to frighten a bass so much as the 

ight of the angler or the sense of some 
disturbance of the bottom. On the con- 
trary, as such a splash may be made by a 
frog or asmall fish, sometimes it will attract 
the bass; and often you will see them run 
many yards at a live bait or at a fly.. They 
do not strike quite so boldly on the surface 
as a trout and are very suspicious; so that 
if your fly falls dead for an instant after 
it alights it is not apt to get arise. -It must 
begin to move as soon as it strikes the 
water. More bass can be caught on the fly 
than the average angler knows. One time 
the writer was fishing below a milldam, 
using a fine shiner for bait and a large 
yellow fly tied a little distance above the 
minnow. Getting a heavy strike, a three- 
pound bass was landed; and it was taken 
not by the fine, fat minnow but on the fly, 
which looked like not hing in the world. 

Nor does the list of fly-fishes end with the 
black bass—either smallmouth or large- 
mouth. There are many other species that 
will take the fly. Thus, near the city of 
Lexington, Kentucky, there is or was a 
long artificial pond known as Lake Ellers- 

| lie, where the city waterworks are located. 
This water was long ago stocked with 
|} bream; and at one time fly-fishing for 





bream in the evening was one of the popular 
sports of that city, catches of two or three 
dozen to the rod being by no means un- 
usual. With light tackle bream-fishing is 
very good fun indeed. 

The strawberry bass, and any of several 
species of the bluegill or sunfish, will strike 
eagerly at the artificial fly and give good 
sport when nothing better is doing. They 
give a good chance to teach the boy how 
to use his fly-tackle and may be found in 
almost any lake over a wide part of the 
country. Sometimes in the evening very 
good-sized strawberry bass and the largest 
specimens of the sunfish will take the fly. 
There seems to be a sort of preference for 
yellow on the part of these small-mouthed 
little fish, as in the patterns known as pro- 
fessor, queen of waters, and so oa, which 
also will do for rock-bass or croppie. 

A fly with considerable red in it, or red 
and white, will very often attract a pickerel; 
and that fish is sometimes a nuisance to the 
bass fisherman. On the Mississippi River 
red is pretty much tabooed by the boat- 
men for that reason. No doubt, if one 
had to have pickerel and had only the fly 
to take them, a sufficient number could be 
killed. 

There is in some Western rivers an annual 
June run of a fish known as the white 
bass—a very fine table fish which some- 
times goes upstream in vast numbers. Such 
a run iasts only a few days, but while it is 
on the fly-fishermen have fine sport. For 
the rest of the year they may not take a 
single specimen of the white bass on any 
kind of lure. 

Another mysterious fish, which offers fine 
sport tothe properly equipped fly-fisherman 
for a short time, is the cisco or lake herring, 
a deepwater fish known in a few Western 
lakes, where, usually in the month of June, 
it sometimes appears in schools on the 
surface for a week or ten days and strikes 
furiously. The cisco season is very eagerly 
awaited by the summer residents. 

Yet another fish—as it chances, worth- 
less on the table though interesting on the 
fly-——is the mooneye, which comes up out 
of deep water in some Western lakes and 
rivers for a short time each spring or sum- 
mer. This fish will strike the fly very 
keenly—the best time being in the even- 
ing--and will give good sport on the rod. 
It is not altogether dissimilar to the “‘ hick- 
ory shad,” which is found in the Missis- 
sippi and many of its tributaries. The 
latter is an active fish, sometimes rising in 
little schools in places frequented by bass. 
The fly-fisherman who happens to hook 
one of these fish foul is apt to have an 
interesting time on his hands, 


Dogwood Blossoms for Catfish 


There is a species of channel catfish, a slim 
little fellow with black spots, which you will 
find in Missouri, Arkansas and elsewhere. 
He is not in the least a bad game fish and 
has even been known to take the fly, strange 
as that may seem. Fly-fishing for cattish 
would be something new; but the writer 
has always wondered what there was in the 
tale of an old Southern negro, who told him 
he frequently had caught catfish by using 
dogwood blossoms for his bait—atale which 
could never be investigated. 

Taking the Eastern, Northern and Rocky 
Mountain states and the Appalachian 
system of the South, together with the 
Sierra and Caseade country of the Pacific 
Slope, there is a very wide region offered 
in which several species of trout —the broqk 
trout, rainbow trout, brown trout, steel- 
head salmon—or the larger varieties more 
common in lakes, may be taken at one or 
other season of the year. In the Rockies, 
even yet, very keen fishing can be had on 
any of very many rivers. The best fly- 
fishing season is late in the summer, in the 
higher altitudes. In some of these streams 
it is commonly said the trout will not take 
a fly, but the same is said of bass in most 
bass rivers. Try it—and keep on trying it. 
Sometimes a bright fly, such as the silver 
doctor, tied rather large, will do the busi- 
ness where soberer patterns fail. Again, 


you may be fishing a fly altogether too 
large, and perhaps a tiny gray hackle, or 


even a midge, fished in the evening, will 


raise an unexpected number of good fish. 
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Make the most of your 
Vacation Negatives. Print 
them, or have them printed 
on 


VELOX 


The only paper that is 
made solely to meet the 
requirements of the aver- 
age amateur negative. 


he Velox 1 
te 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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6 Rooms. Cost from $2400 to $2800 


100 Bungalows for 50 Cents 


The best bun k ever 5 
One Rota homes with piar 
rs, exterior nu Sugg y Order 
o vanes Bungalows” 
v ! ead ven rs at for $5 a 
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333 C, Hill Street, Los Angeles, Cal 
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THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 650 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 
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Please Insist on 
Genuine Jap-a-lac 
ND re- 


1 member 
— Madam — 
that the dealer 
who stocks and 
sells you genuine 
Jap-a-lac will sell 
you genuine other 
things. He be- 
lieves in giving 
you service 
' He knows that 
ra no imitation 
¥ compares in beauty 
of work, in cover- 
ing quality, in lasting power, 
with Jap-a-lac. He wants to 
Keep your trade. He is not in 
the substitute business. 








50,000 of these first grade 
dealers sell every month hun- 
dreds of thousands of cans of 


JAPALA 


and Jap-a-lac Natural ( Clear) 
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Use it for hardwood floors; for 


painting the top of the kitchen table 
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{ } | } {yur rr 
for brightening and re iutilyiny scare 
f ' 

I 


for Iron be Isteads 


, 
urniture; radiators; 


for automobile Book of a hundred 


uses On request, 


In the United States, Jap-a-lac prices a 

I ( M c Pt 
prsuc; Pesuc; on 

( Asa $1.65; Gal. ¥ 

I Canada I | Impe al 
Measure 4 P Pt 

; Pt. 60c; Qt. $1.10; b- 
Gal. $1.95; Gal. $3.50 \t ey 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Factories: Cleveland, 0.; Toronto, Can. 
Branches: New York; Chicago 
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Indeed, there is hardly any water, with any 
sort of game fish in it, where you cannot now 
and then do business with the artificial fly. 
Sometimes opportunity may knock at 
your door in most unexpected places. Far 
out in the short-grass country of Western 
Nebraska I once saw a Man come on board 
the train with a fine basket of fresh trout 
and with his waders still wet. There was 
nothing visible by way of fishing-water ex- 
cept an innocent-looking prairie stream, 
lined with an occasional bunch of willows 
the last place in the world you would look 
for a trout! Yet it was full of trout for 
twenty miles, having been stocked by the 
Government some years earlier. Again, 
a very innocent stream in South Dakota 
once produced some astonishing baskets of 
brook, rainbow and brown trout Rest arch 
showed that all these waters had been 
planted from the hatchery at Spearfish. 
If more men now are fishing flies than 
ever before there seems to be good encour- 
agement for all of them. We do not seem 
to be making any headway in game preser- 
ation in this country,. but we are doing 
very well in stocking waters with game 
fishes. A game bird lays only about a 
dozen eggs, and usually we Americans 
hoot her on the nest, so that they do 
not hatch; and we wonder why we have 
so.few game birds now. A trout or a bass 
may lay five thousand to ten thousand 
eggs, and under good care in the hatchery 
more then ninety per cent of these will 
hatch. The value of fish culture is estab- 
lished beyond a peradventure. Without it, 
even the bait-fisher would be out of a job 
in much of our country With it, the fly- 
fisher will have something to do for many 
years — because, very happily, a good part 
of the planted species will take the fly. 
Aside from its productiveness tly fishing 
has other advantages. The bait-fisherman, 
humped uj I 








» on a boat-seat or a bank, hi 
muscle rel laxed, his chin on his breast, 
makes a different physical image from the 
fly-fisherman, with head and chest and 
arms high, and muscles very much in use 
The mental attitude of the bait-fisher 

one of dull hope or half-expectaney The 


er ont 


nual 


EVENING POST 


keyed up. The minute he gets slack in |} 
work he ceases to take fist It will not 
for him to slap his fly on the water and let 


it drag or float. He must work it all the 


time keep i moving At no time may | 


muscles, or his mind, or his nervous systen 
be at rest. There is continual tensi 
continual stimulus of a gentle sort He 
must be alive. No man can properly fist 
the fly and think of anything else lt 


clean, decent, enlivening sort of port 
| in all, it has a far wider applical 
our country than usually Is supposed 
You can get a fly-rod for fror 
o thirty-five. The latter sort is better if 
you can afford it. A dry-fly outfit runs 
into money, but it Is money well spent ul 





ve dollar 





you fancy the sport of angling. The line 
ol course, must be suited to the rod, rather 
heavy than light Your leaders cannot be 


too good Sometimes when fish will not 
rise the fault is in the leader and not in the 
fly As to the patterr of the fly and the 
zes to be used, reference, of course, must 
be hadtothesort of fishing intended. There 
are about a dozen patterns known as stand 
ard patterns in the ta and these 
for trout, for bass or for 
uny of the small fry such as have been 
mentioned above Ordinarily the bass fly 
righter than that for trout. Some 


kle shops, 


will do ordina 





will be | 
times a freak fly will take bass just as it will 
trout. The perpetual variety of fly-fishing 
is one of its greatest charms. You will fir 

when you get into it, if you have not al 
ready done so, that the fly well used 

will put more fish into your basket thar 
commonly 1s believed. The outht, con 
pared with that of the bait-caster of goo 
equipment, is not much, if any, more ex- 
pensive. The better grades of goods you 
get the more apt you are to have succe 
Of course it is much better to pay the re 


before you trust ourself it the tackle 
hop-—-if unfortunately you have cor 
tracted the habit of paying the rent; but 
this same advice applies to almost any kind 
ol sport you can name Money spent in 
busine may or may not be doubled 
Spent in poli st Spe spor 

is Increase he lowest calcula 

hu ire 1 


The Tricks of Jil igh Climbing 


VHOUGH much sport can be had without 
‘| the thirty-third degree al giacier Work 
every climber ought to know something 
about glaciology, or at least be familiar with 
the terms that describe the makeup of the 
iverage glacier. The lower end is called 
the snout or nose of the glacier. rhe ridges 
of the débris are moraine lateral or ter 
minal. When you get upon the top of the 
glacier you may see round holes cut through 





by water. Such a hole is called a moulin. 
\ rac 1S an upstanding pillar of ice cut 
out by intersecting cracks. A *Vasse | 
imply a crack in the glacier var 





depth and size, and no self-respecting gla 
cler is Without an abundance ol crevasse 
ometime now hes acro uch a cract 
and this may or may not be hard 
ild the head guide 
disappear from sight beneath the snow 


enougn t 
erve as a bridge She 
a Sale bet that he has gone into acreyvasse, 
ind another safe bet is that the rope will 
be a good thing for him and the rest of the 
irty. It is sometimes very dificult to get 
iman up out of a straight shaft of this sort 
id he is expected to heip himself to some 
extent if he can get hand or foot to any sort 
ol purchase 
An icefall is where the frozen current 
of the glacier ha dropped over a ledge 
rock and been shattered It is not a desir 
ble thing to encounter; re itherisany poin 
where an upthrusting bunch of rocks ha 
ripped the oli ie apart as the glacier lip 
o left huge broken block 


down over it, and 


If, perhaps, you have passed up the lace 


ol your glacier, or acro it to its top, you 
trike the snowfields that have not yet 
been packed into ice. There is no real 


dividing line between the vlacier and the 
nowfield. The latter is called neve Apa 
it the upper edge of the neve, you are very 


apt to come to a great fissure or cleft, where 


the glacier body break off from the face of 
rocks at its head. In climbing parlance 


this is called the Bergschlund. Most of these 


phrases are unknown in the Rockies, but 
you will be obliged to learn them so that 


{ 


you can toss them off lightly if you expect 


to associate with the expert 


Though we may not have glaciers on 
| every mountain in the Rockic we are 
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‘Spare the Oil and 
spoil the Car”’ 


ENNIES savedon oil or grease 
may mean dollars spent in 
up-keep—not to mention an 
noying delays or theshortened 
life of your car. 


For motorists who recog- 
nize the economy of using the 


best oil we have produced 


Polarine. 


It is not a low-priced oil 
But in the long run it will 


prove sound economy. 


Polarine Oil goes through 
special processes of distilla 
tion, pressing and reducing 
It is then carefully cleaned 
and filtered to remove im 
ifreecarbon. Thi 
ecures the correct lubricatin 


qualities for gas engine use. 


Polarine leaves no appre 


ciable carbon deposit. 


Its consis 


is not materially 


tency or ‘* body 
iffected by 
either high or low tempera 


tures It Hows 


lar! ne 


free ly down 


The Pola e¢ bra e 
Polar ( ga 
eale Ps a 
f " F 2 
] } ar } ( 4 
and Pola i 1 
i e a e the , 
of eve 
' 
t earest agen i 
I i e r e Vv i 
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Standard Oil Company 


Uncorporated) 
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Royal Tailored-to-order Clothes are made in the atmos- 
phere of Sunshine—in shops that are belted with half-a- 
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Broad ay tailon: shop: ser thousand story-spanning windows—in studios bathed and 
vice=Brought into your » blanketed on all sides with ozone, ventilation and sky-light. 
erat t,he st, Mihi it ‘ } ‘ . * 
pegs Ame town= Placed What has this to do with your new Fall suit? A thou- 
within’ DUE Gasy Purse reach | sand times more than the usual advertising argument; a 
i ae Regence § thousand times more than talk about woolen styles and 
stem chet « A Thousand Tailor Shops United Into One Family Skill and Contentment Proc 
ac FEAT Phe business of this organization is to make clothes to order — details more painstakingly perfe 
3 RON oa lor all the nation. But the reason that it is making the highest — of ample Jeisure hours and the Hf 
oO ool’ type of clothes lies, perhaps, in this very system of treating men of clean and pleasant surroundin 
eo rah Oy ina way that earns their utmost devotion, loyalty and service. That is the reason, too, w) 
a ee It is the Royal idea that the contentment of the worker is — ers are drawn to this business. 
Wer a an ae" ' ,; “ 
vat hols reHected in the product. ‘That satisfied, cheerful and  tailor-shop help in Chicago anc 
= interested employees do better work than wan and spirit- and retaining the wheat of the 
* 
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Royalifailored-Io- a f tft 
tou rOrder Clothes iM 


Look for the Royal Tiger Head trade-mark on all 


Ch Ica 4 O woolen samples you are shown. Beware of substitutes. Over 5000 Royal Dealers 


less drones. ‘That the hand is steadier, the stitch surer, the | our men we strive to put into ou 
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al 


tailoring technique! For here 1s an organization of 2,500 
contented craftsmen—working on a schedule six hours 
shorter to the week than the usual standard; 



































| —working on wage scales of topmost fairness, and under 
a system of advancement and opportunity that embraces the 
lowliest shirt-sleeved operator in the shops as fully as the 
highest white-collared executive in the administration rooms. 



























vail luce ‘lhe Utmost In Quality Call and Meet The Royal Dealer To-day 
fem ected when the body has the rest absolute fidelity and dependability. ‘The fabrics used in Royal 
. Hg prain the stimulus and inspiration clothes are all pure wool. And your local Royal dealer has 500 
ina og: of these fabrics in the latest Fall designs, ready to show you. 
viiy the brightest and ablest work- The richest and newest weaves in all the woolen world, ready 
. + Why, out of the great field of | ter your unbridled choice and selection. 
tal New York, we are daily sifting $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 and $35.00 brings, through the Royal 
homme all. @And what we put into system, the utmost in tailoring, with the Royal guarantec 

ir product—character, sturdiness, to deliver full satisfaction or there is no sale. 
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J 
Get More En- 


‘ joyment ent Out « of 
Your Pipe / | 





« / Smoke a tobacco 
that’s had the rough 


places taken out— { 
{ one that is delicious- 
// ly smooth and sat- { } 
({  isfying. Ci] 
| When you start a | 
\ pipe of Ve/vet you 
\ know why popular 


opinion christened it 
if ‘**The Smoothest 
I} ‘Tobacco,”’ 

Velvet is Burley leaf 
—grown and mel- 
lowed in sunny Ken- 


i// tucky. Selected by 
) experts grown up in | 
\| the business. ‘They 


getthe choice middle : 
leaves where the fla- 
vor is stored. And 
the way we cut it 
} makes the character 
just right for your 
| pipe. You can’t find. 
a “‘bite’’ in 10,000 





| 
|| pipefuls—10c¢ a can. 
\ 
it 5 Dealers all handle wu. Ii / } 
\ yours should be af, send ( 

; us the dime This offer 


fi for U. S. only 1 j 
| . 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, Ill. 





| and the character of the traffic. 
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low to Read a Railroad 
R eport—B y Roger W. Babson 


FTER ascertaining the total bonded 
debt of a railroad and the fixed 
charges necessary to pay the interest 


on said debt and keep the railroad out of 
a receivership, all of which was discussed 
in our article some weeks ago, the next 
important question refers to the income 
available for paying said fixed charges. 
Therefore, to continue our illustration, in 
the case of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad Company, a report thereon 
would read somewhat as follows: 

The gross income of the property for 
the year ending June 30, 1910, amounted 
to $104,993,195, or about $10,588 a mile. 
The growth of these earnings since 1900 is 
shown as follows: 





AR TOTAL Gh PER MILE 
1900... . $46,232,078 $2,555.12 
1901 54,474,525 $87.72 
1W2 . 59,135,086 56.67 
1903 .. 62,350,307 3,167.77 
1904 . 68,171,200 324.93 
1905 - 68,375,837 232.7 2,850.37 
1006 78,044,347 8,825.01 471.50 
1907 . 93,683,407 10,102.65 3,855.72 
1908 . 80,617,796 0624.82 235.87 
1900 . 94,265,717 9,624.00 2 $72.27 
1910... . 104,993,195 10,588.00 37,781,430 $810.14 


In the above table two kinds of income 
are referred to—namely, gross income and 
net income. Most railroads receive their 
income from four sources: first, passengers; 
second, freight; third, dividends, and in- 
terest from securities held; and fourth, 
from miscellaneous sources, such as adver- 
tising, telegraphing, expressage, and so on. 
It is always desirable to buy securities of 
roads that have shown a continual increase 
in both gross and net earnings. Moreover, 
this increase is better represented in earn- 
ings for a mile. The road that obtains 
greater gross earnings simply by increas- 
ing the mileage is not growing; but if the 
earnings for a mile of road are increas- 
ing—and especially for a share of stock 
outstanding—such a road is growing in 
a healthy manner. Therefore, the gross 
earnings should first be considered when 
selecting a railroad bond. 


Terms and Their Interpretations 


However, the bondholders ultimately are 
not so much interested in what the con- 
ductors and freight agents collect as in 
what the treasurer has left after all bills 
have been paid.- This is known as the “‘net 
earnings,”’ which amount is the gross earn- 
ings less the operating expenses; or, tech- 
nically, the gross earnings less the operating 
expenses plus other income, as the above 
report includes among the earnings receipts 
other than from strict transportation. 
Another term often used in reports on 
railroad bonds is the ‘operating ratio,” 
which is the pereentage of the oper: iting 
— ses to the gross earnings. Most in- 
stors give too great importance to this 
pice ratio. One road will report an 
operating ratio of fifty per cent and another 
road one of sixty per cent; and the investor 
jumps at the assumption that the bonds of 
the road whose expenses are only fiity per 
cent of the gross receipts are much better 
to hold than those of the road where sixty 
per cent of the gross is being spent on 
operating expenses. ‘This is often a great 
mistake, as, in my opinion, the operating 
ratio—or the ratio which expenses bear to 
gross earnings — has very little significance. 
All depends upon how much the two roads 
spend respectively on maintenance. If the 
road operating for fifty per cent has a 
similar traffic and territory, and is spend- 
ing as much for maintenance, then such a 
road is being more efficiently operated; but 
otherwise not. One may readily realize 
that the road spending sixty per cent on 
operating expenses may be putting back 
into the property a much larger amount by 
renewing ties, changing to heavier rails, 
building stronger bridges, and so on, than 
the first-mentioned property; and, if so, it 
may be much better for the investor to hold 


| securities in the road with an operating 


ratio of sixty per cent. 

If all roads were located in the same 
territory and had the same character of 
traffic it would be possible to ascertain the 


| proper percentage of the gross earnings 


required for maintenance; but this is now 
very difficult. All depends on the territory 
Western 
and Southern roads with gross earnings of 


from $6000 to $7000 a mile should expend 
almost twenty-five per cent of the gross earn- 
ings for maintenance; but on large Eastern 
roads, with gross earnings of $20,000 a mile, 
an expenditure of from {fifteen to twenty 
per cent should be satisfactory. 

Operating expenses are usually divided 
into five headings, namely: 


1. Transportation Expenses. 

2. Traffie Expenses. 

3. General Expenses. 

1. Maintenance of Way and Structures. 
5. Maintenance of Equipment. 


The items to be charged to these five 
different accounts have been prescribed in 
detail by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The law relating to these methods 
of accounting went into effect July 1, 1907, 
and the railroad reports based on the same 
commenced with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908. Definitions may be ob- 
tained from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission explaining in detail each of 
these five items, but briefly they are as 
follows: 

1. Transportation expenses include wages 
of engineers, firemen, trainmen, flagmen, 
yardmen, clerks and all station and other 
employees. Transportation expenses also 
include the cost of coal and other fuel, oil 
and water supplies, telegraph and other 
services. They also include all losses for 
damages and similar items. 

2. Traffic expenses include wages of offi- 
cers and other employees directly in charge 
of traffic, such as passenger, freight, b: aggage 
and other agents, including advertising e : 
penses and certain expe = s connected with 
the operation of fast freight lines, and so on. 

3. General expenses include the salaries 
of the president, vice-presidents and other 
general officers, together with their clerks. 
Also, attorneys’ expenses, insurance pre- 
miums and other items that cannot be 
charged to any one of the other five 
divisions are included under this third head. 

4. Maintenance of way and structures in 
cludes expenses for renewals and repair 
of roadway and track, including ballasting, 
repairs of bridges, culverts and switches, a 
well as shops and buildings. In short, the 
renewal or repair of anything that is im 
movable is charged to the maintenance of 
way and structure 

Maintenance of equipment includes ex- 
pan nses for the renewals and repairs of loco 
motives, passenger cars, freight cars and 
ot her equipment, including water equipment, 
if the company operates any steamships, 
tugs or barges. 


Now, what the reader should remember 
is that the amount of expenditures that 
comes under the first three headings is 
wholly obligatory and dependent upon the 
mileage, volume of business and efficiency 
of operation. The road whose propor 
tion of gross expended on these first three 
items is the least usually represents the 
highest efficiency of management; and if 
the operating ratio included only these 
three items it would be worthy of careful 
consideration. 


Analyzing the Expense Account 


Practically, however, the total expenses as 
reported also include items four and five, 
which are subject tothe control of the board 
of directors. If the directors wish to make 
a good showing—that is, have a low per- 
centage of operation and a high percentage 
of net earnings—they can economize on 
items four and five and “‘skin the road”’ 
to use a popular phrase. On the other 
hand, a road with small net earnings may 
be spending a large amount of money on 
items four and five and cons smears be 
in a much stronger position. ‘Therefore, 
when examining the operating expenses of 
any company, it is very necessary to ana- 
yze said expenses and note how liberal 
the management is relative to the amount 
spent on maintenance and charged to 
items four and five. 

These are the first expenses that a road 
must pay. The average man having a 
mortgage on his house feels that the 
interest on said mortgage is the first 
expense that he must meet, and certainly 
this interest must be paid before he can 


set aside any permanent saving or purchase 
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HATS*“MEN 
Now light-weight, 


soft-hat time. Knapp- 
Felts agreeably replace the 
dingy straw—they are 
pleasant alike in the warm 
noonday or crisp evening 

Knapp-l elt soft hats and Derbies are 
made in two grades—- Four Dollars and 
Six Doll irs. The C&K quality is sold at 


Three Dollars at all shops where Knapp- 


Felts are found. Not sold everywhere—- 


but the good shops have them 
Write for THE HATMAN 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 


840 Broadwa 9 New York 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Of Stock 


We issue i booklet entitled ‘ODD 
LOTS.’ It outlines the advantages of 
trading in Odd Lots of stock, and tell 
how to buy and sell them. 
Send for Circular A—*' Odd I 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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for the flow of thought, 
AS} but a poor pen is a dam. 
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are good pen always, in all 
tyles, for all purpose 

Sample card of 12 different style 

and 2 good penholders sent for 10« 
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Selling our metallic letters fo r offi e windows, store fron and 
glass signs. Any one can put the on. Nice, pleasant business 
Wri:e today for free sample and full part ar 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


The Florsheim Shoe 
embodies quality, style 
and good leather. ‘‘Natural 
Shape’’ lasts insure foot 
comfort. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago U.S. A. 
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AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., Box 370, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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| automobiles and other luxuries. On the 


other hand, the family must be fed ever 
before t ai 
and a railroad must pay for its labor, coal 
and oil before it even considers the payment 
ol interest on its bonds. ; 


The investor, however, { 


these first three headings independently, 
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Dividends vs. Maintenance 
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DES MOINES 


is the Ideal Location for 
You as a Manufacturer 


In Des Moines you are sur- 
rounded by your market. A 
network of railways radiates in 
You ire une 
hampered and almost without 
competition in the richest and 
most prosperous area on the 
globe the farms alone 
produced 3641,000,000 in 1910. 
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ind Distribution are not so dif- 
l ult a else where. We shall 
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| upon the service rendered by the equip- 





| there is—and for years has been 


ment. It stands to reason that the Erie 
{ailroad, for example,with a freight density, 
as of last year, of 2,603,189 ton-miles and 
a passenger density ol 267,734 passenger 
miles to a mile of road, must expend more 
‘for each mile of road’ for ‘maintenance 
of equipment * than the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, with a freight density, as of 
lust year, of 659,119 ton-mil and a pas- 
enger density of 113,119 passenger-miles 
for each mile of road. 

‘An example will tend to establish that 
equipment mamtenance has necessarily no 
relation to gro earnings. Suppose the 
tonnaye of one road consist altogether 
of low-cluss freight, as eoal or iron ore, 
and the tonnage of another road wholly 
of high-class freight. Each road earns 
$20,000 a mile. The density of the first 
road’s trattice and, 
service rendered by its equipment must be 
far greater than that of the second road. 
The business of the one road might be 
successfully conducted with one-third of 
the equipment and power required by the 
other. It may-be said that, under present 
conditions, about 5! » to 6!5 cents a loco- 
motive for each mile run, 5 to 7 mills a 
freight car for each mile run and 1!4 cents 
a passenger car for each mile run represent 
fair annual outlays for equipment mait 
tenance; or that averages of $2000 to 
$2500 per annum for each locomotive » $55 
to $65 per annum for each freight car and 
$600 per annum for each passenger cur 
approximate normal maintenance require 
ments. All this depends much upon the 
character of equipment required in the 
sery ic e. 

“There are many roads where, though 
maintenance both for roadway and equi} 
ment is clearly surcharged, the extent of 
the excess of maintenance over normal 
requirements cannot be taken as present 
earning power. ‘Take again, for example, 
the Erie or the Atchison as distinct from the 
Boston & Maine or the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. While the Boston & 
Maine and the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford do not usually report a surplus 


a consequence, the 





| much in excess of dividend requirement 


yet the dividends appear secure for the 
reason that, when there comes a bad year, 
abundant 
opportunity for curtailment of maintenance 
expenses. After reorganization, the proper- 
ties of the Erie and the Atchison were turned 
over in a deplorable physical condition to 
the new managers. Here the needs were 
so unusual as to make imperative extraor- 
dinary charges to operating expenses for 
maintenance. Theexcess of these expenses 
over normal requirements could be con- 
sidered only as offering opportunity for 
future retrenchment. It could in no way 
be taken as an immediate margin of safety.” 


Precedence Among Bonds 


‘Following the rulings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a majority of the 
railroad companies charged to ‘main- 
tenance of equipment’ during the last fis- 
cal year amounts for depreciation varying 
from six per cent to one per cent and less, 
From even a casual examination of the 
railroad reports for the past fiscal year it is 
apparent that, until the commission shall 
specify the exact rate to be charged on 
account of depreciation of equipment, the 
desiréd result for which the law was 
enacted will not be attained.” 

Possibly | have gone into this question 
a little deeper than the average investor 
requires, especially those who will go to 
high-grade, established bondhouses—such 
as their local banks recommend—and 
place upon such firms the responsibility of 
selecting for them a safe railroad issue. On 


| the other hand, for those who insist on 
| selecting their own railroad investments, 


the suggestions in this article and in the 
article of some weeks ago are none too 
exhaustive, 

In short, the purchaser of railroad bonds 
should first ascertain the fixed charges, then 
the relation of said fixed charges to the 
total net income and also to the total 
gross income. If said fixed charges are not 


' over fifty per cent of the net income and not 


EVENING POST 


over twenty per cent of the gross income, 
then all things being equal—the bonds 
secured by a first mortgage onsuch property 
should be perfectly safe. If, however, either 
of the above tests fail, an examination of 
the maintenance account should next be 
considered. 

If the bond salesman, who needs to be 
well posted in order to bring out these 
points, shows that the road is spending an 
abnormally large amount on maintenance, 
one may still be justified in purchasing the 
bonds; but if the maintenance figures are 
small compared with other roads located in 
the same territory, then it is well either not 


to purchase any securities of said road or | 
else to confine one’s investments to the old | 


underlying liens. 

Of course the reader should not lose 
sight of the difference in priority of different 
issues. Some of the bond issues of a com- 
pany with a number of issues outstanding 
will, of course, take precedence over the 
others; and this fact of priority of liens 
is a very important one for the investor to 
ascertain 

The first-mortgage bonds of a company 
should come first, unless there are spec ig il 
issues, such as prior liens, receivers’ certifi- 
cates and sometimes first-mortgage equip- 
ment bonds, which may come ahead. 
Prior-lien bonds are usually issued only for 
a short time, and usually with the consent 

{the present bondholders. The receiver's 
certificates are issued by the receiver who 
has been appointed after a default on the 
payment of any of the obligations of the 
company; and these may come ahead of 
the first-mortgage bonds. 


Safety for the Small Investor 


Certain first-mortgage equipment bonds 
have, within the last few years, taken 
priority over first-mortgage bonds, as it 
has been decided by the courts that the 
equipment is a necessary part of the road 
and without the same the road would be 
absolutely crippled. 

In the case of the reorganization of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in 1895, the 
court authorized the payment of interest 
and maturing principal of the equipment 
obligations while other mortgage bonds 
were in default as to interest; and, under 
the reorganization, all of the securities 
were either reduced in rate or refunded at 
a less amount, with one exception; while 
each thousand-dollar equipment bond was 
exchanged for $1200 in general-mortgage 
bonds. 

Second-mortgage bonds, third-mortgage 
bonds, and so on, would follow the first- 
mortgage bonds; then usually come the 
consolidated-mortgage bonds, the general 
and refunding mortgage, debenture bonds, 
collateral trust bonds, convertible bonds, 
notes and income bonds. It is also impor- 

int that the investor should be able to 


t 
know approximately the equity back of | 
y particular issue in which he is specially | 


interested. This may be well illustrated by 
tying that the equity back of a first- 
mortgage bond is equal to the market value 


of all the junior securities and the notes and | 


stock of the company. 
mortgage bonds directly follow the first- 
mortgage bonds their equity is the market 


value of all the securities less their par value | 


and the par value of the first-mortgage 
bonds. 

Space, however, does not permit treating 
of these matters in further detail. Suffi 
cient it must be to say that buying railroad 
bonds is much like buying automobiles. If 
you are a good mechanic, and thoroughly 
understand all the ‘“‘outs’” as well as the 
“‘ins,”’ you may feel free to consider any 
one of the various makes of cars, as each 
make has some good point and is worth 
some price. If, however, you are not an 
expert, you had better confine yourself to 
the best makes and only reputable agents. 
In the same way the small investor, 
instead of bothering his head about 
“equities” and the different kinds of 
railroad bond issues, had better confine his 
purchases to the underlying liens of old- 
established properties and pay the price. 
For the names s of some of these old roads, 
see my article of a few weeks hence, 
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Why 2000 Modern American Laundries 


pay $3600 for the privilege of talking to you 
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4 : / ‘to e i wor 0) etter ) ‘ 
from the owners of more than Whe goed lountey tent on tho dafensive any majority of better laundries have 
; longer. It simply says: Come and investigate me rfulls wal Geed mee yr 
two thousand modern American critically, coldly and from a purely mercenary CHCCHUNY adopted Ix provision To! 
. standpoint. the number of hours constituting a 
laundries, who are glad to pay | ‘Lol 
. . = a / Every progressive laundry is an object lesson in dav’s labor. 
their pro rata tor the privilege sanitation — the thorough sort of cleanliness that 
& . 
| makes for hygiene and health. 


of telling you what 1S being We Want you to know that the laun- 


° ° Every progressive laundryman knows that he 
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. that will blic lice that should nc , 
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ah cae i you better h 
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7 oad ( > ry ~_ | 
than bie 7,000,000 ecve ry wec k In | You can help yourself—and laundry service in 
the laundries ot this country ; general—by declining to abide by anything less We want you to bear in mind _ that 


. | than methods which it PAYS you to patronize 
and the owners of all the modern 


laundries have invested in the 


there is not a piece of machinery in 
the well-equipped, modern laundry 


Which does not treat yout clothes a 


: cc > , yy, . , , 
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furtherance of these efforts, we travel you will not tind a single plant in cover that it is one of the greatest of all 


will feel amply repaid. which no provision is made for pure air. modern utilities. 
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4 ipo Board is, no doubt you will find that you 

can use it for many things with greater efficiency 
and economy than any other material, 
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BUSINESS | 
HELPS 


N EMPLOYER is sometimes tempted 
to think that if he can hire plain, 
every-day common-sense he will be 

quite satisfied, and will do without frills in 
the way of brilliancy. 1 was talking the 
other day with a business man at his desk 
when an assistant came in, to whom he had 
sent word to go downtown and select some 
articles of small value. They were to be 
for the employer’s personal use; and per- 
haps it was the knowledge of this that 
made the new assistant lose his head. 

“If you please, sir, where shall I buy 
them?” he asked. 

Get an address out of the trade direct- 

ory,”’ was the brief answer. 
The assistant went away and in five or 
ten minutes came back. 
“There are two firms given,” he said, 
naming them; but he did not notice the 
slight frown of annoyance on his employer's 
face e, 
Go to the one on Leonard Street,” was 
the reply, in a tone which ought to have 
shown plainly that this was a case in 


| which the young man should have decided 





$4000and up'’d$1.00 | 


| ment of which he had sole charge. 
sizes, ete., | favored the purchase and gave his reasons, 
50 ; 226 Cetg Biobswesisoodt 00 | 





| there simply wasn’t anything to say. 


| to be much to the advantage of the banking 


without continuing to bother his superior. 

The assistant turned away, hesitated, 
then came back again. 

“How do I get to Leonard Street?” he 
said. 

“T sometimes wonder,” went on this 
man thoughtfully, “how I ever managed 
to get on myself quite as well as I have. I 
began thirty years ago and worked along- 
side of a man that you passed as you came 
in here. He has always been just as hard- 
working and faithful as any one could pos- 
sibly be and he has always held a position, 
but he has never been able to rise to any 
height. Frankly, I used to look at his 
ability and his chances as being quite as 
good as mine; yet he has become practi- 
cally a pensioner. If I could understand 
what makes the difference between one 
man and another, so that I could always 
choose precisely the right one, it would be 
the most valuable asset I could possibly 


possess,” 


The Masterful Man 


His own success, as I happened to know, | 
had come largely from the possession of the | 
very quality missing in the young man who 
wanted to know how to get to Leonard 
Street —self-reliance. 

“It isn't only here, where he is in full 
charge,” as one of his associates expressed 
it to me, “but it is the same wherever he 
goes. Wherever he is, or with whomsoever 
he meets, whether he is known or whether 
he is a stranger, there is a sort of master- 
fulness that makes people do just what he 
wants them to.” 

All this was remindful of a story told me 
by one who, a good many years ago, was 
inthe banking house of J. Pierpont Morgan. 

“Mr. Morgan was comparatively young 
then and new at responsibilities, and his 
associates, those with whom he advised, 
were mostly older men, more experienced 
and presumably wiser in things financial. 
One day the question of an important 
bond purchase came up; it involved some 
millions—and millions were not held in 
such light esteem then as they are in these 


| present days of mighty sums and mighty 


fortunes. 

“Well, the matter was to be decided by 
Mr. Morgan, for it came within a depart- 
He 


but his colleagues frowned upon the plan 
they were afraid of it; they thought it 
would be a mistake and they didn’t hesitate 
to say what they thought. 

“For a little while, but it was a little 
while only, Mr. Morgan hesitated. He 
had the power—he had the will—he had 
absolute confidence in his own judgment 
and absolute bravery in following it. 

**It is my intention,’ he said calmly, 
‘to purchase this issue of bonds!’ 

“That ended it. There was such finality 
in his tone and such a look in his eyes— you 
know those marvelous eyes of his!—that 


“The bonds were purchased and proved 


house. And never after that day was any | 
effort made to control him. He had won | 


| the mastery. 
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T will pay you, as a progressive business man, to 
inquire why the big, modern plants shown on 
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An Account With Swithin Hall 


(Continued from Page 14! 


“There's something doing on Swithin 
Hall’s island,”’ Grief said, shaking his head. 
“Tl can’t make out what it is but I get the 
feel of it. What does Swithin Hall look 
‘Ad 
Snow shook his head. 

“That man ashore there never bought 
Grief declared 
with conviction. ‘“‘Nor did he ever go in 
for concealed lighting. He’s got a surface 
but he’s rough as a hoof- 
rasp underneath. He’s an oily bluff. And 
the bunch he’s got with him— Watson 
and Gorman their names are; they came 
in after you left—real sea-dogs, middle- 
aged, marred and battered, tough as rusty 


| wrought-iron nails and twice as dangerous; 


real ugly customers, with guns in their belts, 
who don’t strike me as just the right sort 
to be on such comradely terms with Swithin 
Hall. And the woman! She’s a lady— I 
mean it. She knows a whole lot of South 
America, and of China too. I’m sure she’s 
Spanish, though her English is natural. 
She’s traveled. We talked bullfights. She’s 
seen them in Guayaquil, in Mexico, in 
Seville. She knows a lot about sealskins. 

““Now here’s what bothers me. She 
knows music. I asked her if she played. 
And he’s fixed that place up like a palace 
That being so, why hasn’t he a piano for 
her? Another thing—she’s quick and 
lively, and he watches her whenever she 
talks. He’s on pins and needles and is 
continually breaking in and leading the con 
versation. Say, is Swithin Hall married?” 

“*Bless me, I don’t know” the mate re- 
plied. “Never entered my head to think 
about it.” 


‘*He introduced her as Mrs. Hall. And 
Watson and Gorman call him Hall. They’re 
a precious pair, those two men. I don't 


understand it at all.’ 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
Snow asked. 

“Oh, hang round a while! There are 
some books ashore there I want to read. 
Suppose you send that topmast down inthe 
morning and generally overhaul. We've 
been through a hurric ane, you know. Set 


up the rigging while you’re about it. Get 
things pretty well adrift and take your 
time.” 
wi 
HE next day Grief’s suspicions found 


further food. Ashore early, he strolled 


| across the little island to the barracks occu- 


suppressed by a savage 


pied by the divers. They were just board- 
ing the boats when he arrived, and it struck 
him that for Kanakas they behaved more 
like chain-gang prisoners. The three white 
men were there, and Grief noted that each 
carried a rifle. Hall greeted him jovially 
enough, but Gorman and Watson scowled 
as they grunted curt good mornings. 

A moment afterward one of the Kanakas, 
as he bent to place his oar, favored Grief 
with a slow, deliberate wink. The man’s 
face was familiar—one of the thousands 
of native sailors and divers he had en- 


countered drifting about in the island trade. 


“Don’t tell them who I am,” Grief said 
in Tahitian. ‘Did you ever sail for me?” 
The man’s head nodded and his mouth 
opened, but before he could speak he was 
“Shut up!” from 
Watson, who was already in thesternsheets. 
“Tl beg pardon,” Grief said. ‘I ought to 


| have known better.” 


| not enough work. 


“That’s all right,” Hall interposed. 
“The trouble is they’re too much talk and 
Have to be severe with 
them, or they wouldn’t get enough shell to 


| pay their grub.”. 


Grief nodded sympathetically. “I know 


| them. ‘Got a.crew of them myself—the 


lazy swine! Got to drive them like nigge rs 


to get a half-day’s work out of the om. 
**What was you sayin’ to him?”’ Gorman 


| blurted in bluntly. 


**T was asking how the shell was and how 
deep they were diving.” 

“Thick.” Hall took over the answering. 
‘*We're working now in about ten fathom. 


| It’s right out there, not a hundred yards 


off. Want to come along?” 

Half the day Grief spent with the boats, 
and he had lunch in the bungalow. In the 
afternoon he loafed, taking a siesta in the 


| big living room, reading some, and talking 


| for half an hour with Mrs. Hall. 


After din- 
ner he played billiards with her husband. 
It chanced that Grief had never before 
encountered Swithin Hall, yet the latter’s 


| fame as an expert at billiards’ was the talk 


of the beaches from Levuka to Honolulu. 
But the man Grief played with this night 
proved indifferent at the game. His wife 
showed herself cleverer with the cue. 

When he went on board the Uncle Toby 
Grief routed Jackie-Jackie out of bed. He 
described the location of the barracks and 
told the Tongan to swim softly around and 
have talk with the Kanakas. In two hours 
Jackie-Jackie was back. He shook his head 
as he stood dripping before Grief. 

“Very funny t’ing,” he reported. “One 
white man stop all the time. He has big 
rifle. Me lay in water and watch. 
twelve o'clock, other white man come and 
take rifle. First white man go to bed. 
Other man stop now with rifle. No good. 
Me cannot talk with Kanakas.” 

“By George!”’ Grief said to Snow, after 
the Tongan had gone back to his bunk; 
“I smell something morethan shell. Those 
three men are standing watches over their 
Kanakas. Th: it_ man’s no more Swithin 
Hall than I am. 

Snow whistled from the impact of a new 
idea. 

“T’ve got it!”’ he cried. 

“And I'll nameit,”’ Grief retorted. “It’s 
in your mind that the Emily L was their 
schooner?” 

‘Just that. They’re raising and rotting 
the shell, while she’s gone for more divers, 
or provisions, or both.” 

‘And I agree with you.” Grief glanced 
at thee abin clock and evinced signs of bed- 
going. “He’sa sailor. The three of them 
are. But they’re not island men. They’re 
new in these waters.” 

Again Snow whistled. 

“And the Emily L is lost 
hands,” hesaid. ‘‘Weknow that. They’re 
marooned here till Swithin Hall comes. 
Then he'll catch them with all the shell.” 

ur they'll take possession of his 
schooner.”’ 

**Hope they do!’’ Snow muttered vin- 
dictively. ‘‘Somebody ought to rob him. 
Wish | was in their boots I'd balance off 
that SIXLy thousand.” 


with all 


vil 

WEEK passed, during which time the 

Uncle Toby was put ready for sea, 
while Grief managed to allay any suspicion 
of him by the shore crowd. Even Gorman 
and Watson accepted him at his self- 
description. Throughout the week Grief 
begged and badgered them for the longitude 
of the island. 

*You wouldn’t have me leave here lost ,”’ 
he finally urged. ‘* I can’t get a line on my 
chronometer without your longitude.”’ 

Hall laughingly refused. 

‘You're too good a navigator, Mr. 
Anstey, not to fetch New Guinea or some 
other high land.” 

‘*And you're too good a navigator, Mr. 
Hall,”’ Grief replied, “‘not to know that I 
can fetch your island any time by running 
down its latitude.” 

On the last evening ashore, as usual, to 
dinner — Grief got his first view of the pearls 
they had collected. Mrs. Hall, waxing en- 
thusiastic, had asked her husband to bring 
forth the “pretties,” and had spent half 
an hour showing them to Grief. His de- 
light in them was genuine, as well as was 
his surprise that they had made so rich a 
haul. 

“The lagoon is virgin,”’ Hall explained. 
“You saw yourself that most of the shell 
is large and old. But it’s funny that we 
got most of the valuable pearls in one small 
ses h in the course of a week. It was a 
little treasure"house. Every oyster seemed 
filled—seed pearls by the quart, of course, 
but the perfect ones, most of that bunch 
there, came out of the small patch.” 

Grief ran his eye over them and knew 
their values ranged from one hundred to a 
thousand dollars each, while the several 
selected large ones went far beyond. 

“Oh, the pretties! the pretties!’’ Mrs. 
Hall cried, bending forward suddenly and 
kissing them. 

A few minutes later she arose to say good 
night. 

**It’s goodby,” Grief said, as he took her 
hand. ‘We sail at daylight.” 

“So suddenly!” she cried, while Grief 
could not help seeing the quick light of 
satisfaction in her husband’s eyes. 

“Yes,” Grief continued. ‘All the repairs 
are finished. I can’t get the longitude of 
your island out of your husband, though 
I’m still in hopes he'll relent.” 


Maybe | 
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Hall laughed and shook his head, and, 
as his wife left the room, proposed a 
last farewell nightcap. They sat over it, 
smoking and talking. 

“What do you estimate they’re worth?” 
Grief asked, indicating the spread of pearls 
on the table. “I mean what the pearl- 
buyers would give you in open market?” 

“Oh, seventy-five or eighty thousand,” 
Hall said carelessly. 

“I’m afraid you’re underestimating. I 

know pearls a bit. Take that biggest one. 
It’s perfect. Not a cent less than five thou- 
and dollars. Some multi-millionaire will 
pay double that some day, when the dealers 
have taken their whack. And never mind- 
ing the seed pearls, you’ve got quarts of 
baroques there. And baroques are com- 
ing into fashion. They’re picking up and 
doubling on themselves every year.” 

Hall gave the trove of pearls a closer and 
longer scrutiny, estimating the different 
parcels and adding the sum aloud. 

“You're right,”” he admitted. ‘‘They’re 
worth a hundred thousand right now.” 

“‘And at what do you figure your work- 
ing expenses?” Grief went on. “Your 
time, and your two men’s, and the divers?”’ 

“Five thousand would cover it.”’ 

“Then they stand to net you ninety-five 
thousand.” 

“Something like that. 
curious?”’ 

“Why, I was just trying ””—Grief paused 
and drained his glass —‘‘just trying to 
reach some sort of an equitable arrange- 
ment. Suppose I should give you and your 
people a passage to Sydney and the five 
thousand dollars—-or, better, seven thou- 
sand five hundred. You've worked hard.” 

Without commotion or muscular move- 
ment, the other man became alert and 
tense. His round-faced geniality went out 
like the flame of a snuffed candle. No 
laughter clouded the surface of the eye 
and in their depths the hi: 
dangerous soul of the man. He spoke in a 
low, deliberate voice: 

“Now just what in hell do you mean by 
that?” 

Grief casually relighted his cigar. 

“TI don’t know just how to begin,” he 


But why so 


showed rd, 


said. ‘‘ The situation is—er—is embarrass- 
ing —for you. You see, I’m trying to be 
fair. As I say, you’ve worked hard. 


I 
don’t want to confiscate the pearls. I want 
to pay you for your time and trouble and 
expense.” 

Conviction, instantaneous and absolute, 
froze on the other's face. 

“And I thought you were in Europe,” 
he muttered. Hope flickered for a mom« nt. 
**Look here, you're joking me. How do 
I know you're Swithin Hall?” 

Grief shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Such a 
joke would be in poor taste, after your 
hospitality. And it is equally in poor taste 
to have two Swithin Halls on the island 

“Since you're Swithin Hall, then who the 
deuce am 1? Do you know that too?” 


**No,” Grief answered airily. “But I'd 
like to know.” 

* Well, it’s none of your business.” 

“T grant it. Your identity is beside the 
point. Jesides, I know your s¢ hooner, and 


I can find out who you are from that.” 
*““What’s her name?” 
“The Emily L.” 
“Correct. I'm Captain 

and master.” 

“The seal-poacher. I've heard of you. 
What under the sun brought you down here 
on my preserves?” 

‘Needed the money. 
about finished.” 

“And the out-of-the-way 
world are better policed, eh? 

Pretty close to it. And now about this 

present scrape, Mr. Hall. I can put up a 

nasty fight. What are you going to do 

about it?” 


taffy, owner 


The seal herds are 


plaves of the 


” 


“What Isaid. Even better. What's the 
Emily L worth?” 

*She’s seen her day. Not above ten 
thousand, which would be robbery. Every 


time she’s in a rough sea I’m afraid she'll 
jump her ballast through her planking.” 
“She has jumped it, Captain Raffy. I 
sighted her bottom up after the blow. Sup- 
pose we say she was worth seven thousand 
five hundred. I'll pay over to you fifteen 
thousand and give you a passage. Don’t 
move your hands from your lap.” Grief 
stood up, went over to him and took his 
revolver. “Just a necessary precaution, 
Captain. Now you'll goon board with me. 


I'll break the news to Mrs. Raffy afterward, 
and fetch her out to join you.” 

“You're behaving handsomely, Mr. Hall, 
I must say,” 


Captain Raffy volunteered, 





THE SATURDAY 


as the whaleboat came alongside the Uncle 
Toby. “But watch out for Gorman and 
Watson. They’re ugly customers. And, 
by the way, I don’t like to mention it, 
but you’ve seen my wife. I’ve given her 
four or five pearls. Watson and Gorman 
were willing.” 

“Say no more, Captain. Say no more. 
They shall remain hers. Is that you, Mr. 
Snow? Here’s a friend I want you to take 
charge of—Captain Raffy. I’m going 
ashore for his wife.”’ 


vir 

AVID GRIEF sat writing at the library 
table in the bungalow living room 
ide, the first pale of dawn was showing. 
He had had a busy night. Mrs. Raffy had 
taken two hysterical hours to pack her and 
Gorman had 
been caught asleep, but Watson, standing 
guard over the divers, had shown fight. 
Matters did not reach the shooting 
but it was only after it had been demor 
strated to him that the game was up that he 
consented to join his companions on board. 
For temporary convenience, he and Gor- 
man were shackled in the mate's room, Mr 
taffy was confined in Grief’s, and Captain 
Raffy made fast to the cabin table. 


Out 


Captain Raffy’s possessions. 


Lage, 
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NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


break never seemed to come. Instead, a 
baby came—and about three years later 
the earthquake and fire. 

Before he and his family could escape 
from the burning city the wife suffered 
severe exposure that brought on serious 
illness. In a rather indefinite way this 
man had settled in his mind that if he ever 
reached a stage of prosperity permitting 
him to make a start on the soil he would 
Cali- 
fornia. 

As a refugee this thought recurred to 


| him and he asked to be “‘set off’ at Atwater, 


When he landed there 
he had only five dollars. But, as a refugee, 
he found a generous welcome. From the 
resident manager of a land company he 
borrowed a tent and into this he took his 
family. Then he bought five acres of land 
without the payment of a dollar down. He 
was able to obtain equally generous terms 
of credit for groceries and for tools with 
which to work his ground. He put his 
ground into sweet potatoes and worked his 
crop as only a desperate man can work 
when he feels that he has been given one 
fair fling at opportunity. That first season 
brought him a cash return for his crop of 
eight hundred dollars, with few expenses 
on the other side of the ledger. 


in Merced County. 


The Demand for Guineas 


This gave him courage, and for the next 
season he enlarged his operations by rent- 
ing an additional fiveacres. Althoughacity 
man, he farmed inte lligently; for he took 
advice from the er practical farmers in 
his locality and read all the sound farming 
literature he could get relating directly to 
his specialties—sweet potatoes and string 
beans. That year from ten acres he made 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

This grower confesses that last year his 


| profits were four thousand dollars.  Al- 





though land prices have increased he has 
bought and paid for forty acres; and each 
year he rents at least a little land in addition 
to his own holdings. Much of his own 
land has been planted with peach trees, 
between the rows of which he raises sweet 
potatoes and string beans until the trees 
come into full bearing. 

This city-bred farmer attributes much of 
his success to the fact that he was not slow 
to learn the lesson of getting into the 
market early. For a one-acre crop of espe- 
cially early string beans he received one 
season four hundred dollars. He declares 
that no American need be afraid of compet- 
ing with the alien market gardener ‘‘so 
long as he is willing to work as hard, as 
persistently and as intelligently as the 
farmer of foreign birth, and to live like a 
refugee while making the first crop or two.” 

Though it is generally a far ery from the 
sum received by the grower of any com- 
modity to the price charged for the same 
article by a hotel or restaurant, the fact 
remains that the price on the menu-card is 
a signal that the grower can never afford to 
disregard. Judged by this standard there 
is a wide and profitable field of neglected 
opportunity in the raising of guinea fowls. 
In a New York restaurant, not long since, 
the writer was the guest of a gentleman who 
scanned the menu and remarked: 

“The best thing offered here is squab 
guinea. When partridges or prairie chick- 
ens are not to be had—and that’s most of 
the time—a young guinea is so close a sub- 
stitute that the difference in flavor in not 
worth talking about.’ 

For the small guinea that was served on 
his order he paid two dollars and fifty cents 
Sometimes they are served at this place for 
one dollar and fifty cents; but, on the 
other hand, at the season of greatest scar- 
city the man with a guinea appetite may be 
asked to pay three dollars for his ‘‘small 
bird.” 

“Is there a good demand for guinea 
fowls?”’ the head of a big poultry commis- 
sion house was asked. 

“T should say there is!” was his prompt 
reply. ‘Right now we are getting twelve 
dollars a dozen from the buyers for leading 
hotels and restaurants. And we consider 
that moderate. I don’t see why some of 
the thousands of men and women who have 
the chicken craze don’t wake up to the fact 
that there’s money in guineas. 

“The only trouble in handling them is 
that there is at present no really depend- 
able source of supply. We get more of 


them from Virginia than from any other 
locality, but they’re scattered over the 
whole country. Apparently no one makes 
a business of raising them for the market 
and no product comes to market under 
the right conditions until somebody has the 
snap to make it his specialty. 

“Today thousands of farmers have a few 
ruinea fowls running about their farms to 
keep off hawks and vermin. And of all 
the farmers who have little flocks of these 
polka-dot screechers on their places, not 
one in a thousand would think of killing 
one for his own table. Neither his father 
nor his grandfather ever served one on the 
family table, and he isn’t going to estab- 
~ h the precedent! If city folk are fools 

nough to eat guineas, all right for them 
but he'll stick to chicken and turkey! 
What is the consequence of this general 
attitude on the part of the farmers? They 
pay no attention whateve : to the guineas, 
and the shrewd poultry buyer is able to 
snap them up at about three dollars a 
dozen, 

‘The man or woman who would make a 
specialty of raising guineas, feeding them 
as they should be fed and putting them on 
the market at the right age and in fancy 
condition, could get top prices and have a 
sure market —a fancy market in fact.’ 

The guinea is distine tly a farm bird and 
unsuited to the village, because of its fond- 
ness for ranging fields in search of insects 
and because of its harsh, 
which makes it an undesirable if not an 
intolerable neighbor. 


ncessant screec h, 


The Care of Guinea Chicks 


At the breeding begins 
in about April, not more than four hens 
should be grouped with one cock. The 
eggs should be hatched under a domestic 
hen. Much of the success of raising 
guineas lies in the right handling of the 
young chicks. They should never be al- 
lowed to range in wet grass. Like young 
pheasants, their first food, given immedi- 
ately upon hatching, should be Ry vow 
chopped hard-boiled eggs. Frequent feed- 
ing is esse ntial cone ae ari cht t start. 
W hen about ten days old chopped lean 
meat should be substituted for the egg 
ration. Later their grain diet may be begu: 
with dry millet, followed by the standard 
commercial chick food, consist ing mainly 
of wheat, cracked corn, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, millet and hemp. 

There is less diffic ulty in hatching a high 
percentage of the eggs than in raising a 
large share of the chicks. Owing to the un- 
failing fertility of the guinea and the gener 
ous number of eggs that the hen lays in a 
usually about one hundred—the 
problem of production is in mastering the 
art of handling the young chicks. After 
they have come into their full feathers they 
are uncommonly hardy and free from dis- 
ease and ailments 

When guinea fowls are allowed to breed 
on the open farm range the hens must -be 
watched carefully in order to locate their 
nests, which are usually in the tall grass and 
very adroitly concealed. Several hens use 
the same nest. The eggs should be re- 
moved with a long-handled spoon, not 
with the hand, and about half a dozen eggs 
should always be left in the nest. If this 
practice is not followed the hens are likely 
to abandon the nest after it has been raided. 

Until the production of guineas is greatly 
increased the ordinary market channels 
will hardly fail to bring the guinea special- 
ist a fair price and a reasonable profit. But 
the beginner in this line of poultry rai ing 
will undoubtedly serve his own interests by 
writing to the management of a few of the 
leading restaurants and hotels in the large 
city nearest to him. This will help him 
determine whether his largest profit will 
be in producing ‘‘squab guineas” or those 
of the larger and older ‘‘roaster”’ type. 

In general, the East is better educated 
in the taste for guineas than is the West. 
New York hotels serve them in greatest 
numbers. Chicago and St. Louis are fairly 
good markets, but the guinea is almost an 
unknown quantity on the tables of the 
finest hotels of the Pacific slope. Guinea 
raising is unquestionably adapted to the 
small hillside farm of the East, and it can 
be commended to the thrifty New England 
woman who is anxious to add something to 
a slender income without being obliged to 
quit her home. 
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This is the 
way to shave 


This is the safe razor that really shaves—that 
cuts off your beard instead of scraping it off. 
This is the real razor with a guarded blade. 







| 


The Durham-Duplex is a razor, first of all. It has the hang, 
and the set of blade and the real shaving principle of the straight 
TaZor W ithout Its dangerous naked blade. 






Now, we’re not knocking any 
razor—-we'’re simply stating facts. 
You can’t shave whiskers right 
with anything but the real, sliding 
stroke principle that’s as old as the scythe 
and the scimitar. 


gf = [urnam)-Jurcex) 


the safe razor 


shaves with this correct diagonal stroke. Does it safely. Does 
it quickly. Cuts them off clean and smooth, leaving yourskin like 
velvet instead of harsh and rough as after it has been scraped. 
























The Durham-Duplex feels just like the old straight razor in the hand. You 
use it the same way. Only you can use both edges, shaving either way, 
using the sliding stroke without danger of cutting your face. 







¢ This double edge is a very strong feature. You can have up or down, either 
side, without necessity of holding the razor in an unnatural or awkward position, 
Every way you hold the Durham-Duplex is easy and natural. You have two 


sharp cutting edges to your razor. If one becomes slightly dulled, use the other. 


JurHam) -] UPLEX) Blades hold their edge 


You won’t have ‘blade trouble”? with a Durham-Duplex Razor. very blade 
is a fine blade. All blades are made from special steel, tempered by secret 
process, ground and honed by the hand principle. Every blade is inspected and 
must come up to an exceptionally high standard. 


You can strop [uRHAM) -[urLex) Blades 























thar 









Put on the stropping attach it comes W ind op 

just like a regular razor. ‘These blades are stitf—-t! won't crack or split 
hey take and hold a fine cutting ed ‘throug 1 long 1 a, You can st Pp 
a half dozen at a time and have a supply of s irp blades for 1 nths. W 

have made the Durham-Duplex Blade the Standard of t World, and will 
maintain it. 12 Cutting | lor ; (6 blades) 50 

The Durham Duy lex Razor is easiest to han é clean and stre )- 

Standard Set Razor, Stropping Attachmentand Six Doul ged B 


| y 
“th 


es rey “4 : 00. 
DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
~~ . New York London 
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“44” $1800 


7 PASSENGER FORE-DOOR TOURING CAR 


YOU probably won’t take the time to make the 
comparisons we hope you will, yet you must 
realize we could not afford to make statements 

about our cars, and not only that, but guarantee them 
for life, unless we were confident that Abbott-Detroit 
cars actually represented the value that we say they do. 

When we say that in the Abbott-Detroit you get 

exceptional value for your money we mean it, and what is more, 
it will be plainly evident to you if you glance through these 
specifications and compare them with those of other cars selling 
at similar prices. 


cars 


Where else will you find, at this price, as powerful a motor— (advertised 
look for the cylinder dimensions, they’ re important) a 


4 in. x 5Y) in. four-cylinder, long stroke motor, with magneto and battery dual 


ratings do not’ count 
ignition system? 

Likewise, 
chrome nickel steel drive shafts 
throughout —full floating type rear a multiple disc clutch 
artillery wheels—— over-sized tires 36 in. x 4 in ( demountable rims 
wheel base 120 in.? Everything of highest grade 
can ask. 


where else will you find a better chassis 
Fimken roller and Schaefer 
axle 


oil tempered springs 

Annular bearings 
extra large strong 
nivel sal 
material and as well made as 
anyone 

Big, roomy ventilated fore-door bodic Ss, painted, trimmed and upholstered 
with the greatest of care — 24 painting operations alone; the latest electric lighting 
system complete with 180 ampere hour battery, black enamel lamps with nickel 
trimmings. ‘Tungsten filaments. 

As for reliability, that quality which actual use alone can reveal at itstrue value, 
we point with pride to the wonderful performance of the Abbott-Detroit ** Bull- 
Dog,’’ which is daily adding mileage in its 100,000 mile tour of the United States. 

These are a few of the reasons why you owe it to yourself to see and ride in 
an Abbott-Detroit before you make up your mind which car to buy for 1912. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICES 

















ABBOTT-DETROIT “44” ABBOTT- DETROIT “30” 
. as? g Stroke Motor. Dual Ignition System with 4a” 3 nder Motor. Dual Ignition System 
lay , 
t ! 1 r tr a] and 
i ‘ “ ' F ps—1 Tung i 
lamy y of ke!-plated iing pe ve and 
: pedal < ; ad Brak r ‘x err able R 
Hior 1 : a oe 
I x4 Hor I 
e , j Thre tra 
I I Whe il 
1 Ve loor I 
‘ al I r Touring Car, fully s 
ger, I 1 r, fully equip, ld $1350 
: ‘ xtra § gisoo I g Car, F 
‘ enger } re { To ~ ne ur Se y equips 1928 . t dnd sy i 1450 
- ° dey = ny - I t Roadster, { less 
Syd 1175 ave 
j r ; 1 K y a 
i ' " ~ . . 1900 and se 1375 
For s i i { 3000 ( nial « i fully equips 2150 
“BUILT FOR PERMANENCE” 
GUARANTEE. 
1 A it M # Company will y warrant and guarantee the Automohi ered by th rtif 
f fr, t j 1 € original ul 
e r ain hich 
not i it part t tbr . 
’ fact t Abt M rf i 
{ punt , 
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' “ fr f ch etotl 
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f 
‘A Abbott-Detroit 
“30” Fore-Door Roadster 


Abbott- Doteckt 
“44” Demi-Tonneau 


ABBOTT MOTOR COMPANY 
601 Waterloo Street 


| his word. 


Detroit, Michigan 


| this woman’s faith in me 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


risk losing a chance through fear of getting 
the wrong person. John must be warned 
immediately, and persuaded, if possible, to 
leave the country and remain away until 
the feud was settled. On reaching the 
garage, therefore, I jumped into a taxi and 
went immediately to his house. 


The maitre d'hétel seemed rather dis- 
turbed as he let me in, and a moment later 
I knew why. Snores were reverberating 


Theold 
shrug. 


through the antechamber. 
threw out his hands with a 


servant 


“Yes, it is M’sieu’,” said he. ‘“‘M’sieu’ 
has not been himself today. He has con- 
sumed an entire bottle of whisky.” He 


iid this as 
eyanide, 
himself down upoi 
and went to leep. 


though speaking of potass ium 
‘After déjeuner M’sieu’ threw 
1 the divan in the library 
Before long he began to 


nore. For the sake of Madame I tried to 
persuade him to go up to his room, but 
M’sieu’s temper was very disagreeable—in 


fact, he threatened Francois with violence. 
* Are the ladies at home?” I asked. 


* Madame is reposing in her boudoir, but 

ie left orders that if Monsieur Clamart 
were to call he should be shown up imme- 
diately. Miss Dalghren has gone out. 


He led the way to the stairs and I fol- 
lowed, pausing lor a moment to glance into 
the library. There was John stretched out 
on his back, snoring toheaven. I wondered 
if he often did that sort of thing, but did 
not care to ask. 


1 followed the old man up the stairs. He 
announced me at Edith’s door, and I heard 
a weet, low-pit« hed voice reply: “(ie 
Monsieur entre.”’ 


I went in and closed the door gently 
behind me. John’s drunken snores were 
filling the whole house. Edith was lying 
on a chaise-longue by the open window. A 
thrush was singing in the garden and there 
was the odor of lilacs. Edith did not rise, 
but looked up at me with her sweet smile. 
She was pale, and there were dark shadows 
under her eyes, but her face was tranquil 
and the eyes themselves clear and steady 
as always 


“Good afternoon, Frank,” she said. 
“My warmest congratulations on your 
uccess.”” 

**My success?” I repeated. 

“Yes, in getting Mary’s pearls. I told 


them that you would.” 

“Oh,” L answered, “‘I’d almost forgotten 
that. The truth is, Edith, I hoped to have 
yours this evening, but things have gone a 
bit wrong.” 

“Can you tell me about it?” she asked. 

“Only this. Miss Dalghren’s neckl: ace 
was stolen to put me in a bad light 

“IT know that,” she interrupted. 

“How?” I asked. 

“John found the prints of your tennis 
shoes in the flower-bed under the window. 


It is an unusual pattern, and you wore those 
shoes one afternoon, you remember, when 
you went with John to Chartres. Then 


Mary discovered one of your handkerchiefs 
inherroom. It was all plain enough.” 

I felt my face getting hot. ‘John might 
have told me this,” I growled. 

Edith reached over and patted the back 
of my hand. 

“Don’t worry, Frank. We knew that 
it was all a put-up job. That woman?” 
She raised her delicate eyebrow s. 

I nodded. 

“She wanted to 
Edith. “I guessed 

“How about John 
I asked. 

**Did you see 
she asked. 

“No. _He was asieep.” 

Edith gianced out of the window. “John 
has been drinking too much for a long 
time, and thinks that I have not noticed 
it,’ said she quietly. ‘‘I hate the idea 
of nagging, Frank, so I have waited for a 
culmination that would make my protest 
unavoidable. Now it has come. John is 
dead drunk in his own drawing room— for 
the first time in his life. He cannot be 
awakened. He is a kind husband and a 
very proud man, and I have no fear but 
that the remorse that follows this will effect 
the result I want. John will pass me his 
word, and like yourself, Frank, he keeps 
A family trait.” 

She smiled. 

Now what do you think of that? Here 
were the two strings of pearls stolen and 
my tracks and handkerchief found. Yet 
was as firm and 


get you back,” said 
that much.” 


and Miss Dalghren?” 


John when’ you came in?” 


unwavering as ever. 
were still missing. 
hardly speak. 

“This has been hard on us all, Frank,” 
Edith went on. “It has been hard on John, 
because he is a practical sort of person 
and inclined to look at matters from their 
results. To be frank, I think that it is the 
worry of these thefts that is accountable 
for his condition.” 

“Does he suspect me?” I asked. 

“No. He is very worried, though, over 
the whole affair.” 


*“And Miss Dalghren?”’ 


And her own pearls 
For the moment I could 


I asked. 


“She is less charitable. She refuses to 
believe that you are not in some way 
interested. When I pointed out that 
nobody as adroit as yourself would go 
tramping about a flower-bed with shoes 


having a design stamped on the sole, or 
drop a handkerchief in her room, she said: 
‘I don’t believe that he stole my necklace.’ 
She agreed with methat the theft was a put- 
up job on the part of your former confrére 
who used you as a scapegoat. But she ar- 
gued that inasmuch as this had occurred 
you felt that there was no sense in having 
the name without the game; and that you 
had come down the next night and stolen 
mine.” 

“Miss Dalghren must have a beautiful 
idea of my sense of gratitude,” said I 

“She has had some bitter experience 
where gratitude was concerned, Frank 
Edith answered. Sesides, while a sweet 
and sympathetie girl, she is not over bright. 
You see, Frank, | am not holding back a 
single thing from you. It is better that 
you should know exactly how you stand 
with us.” 

‘And you, Edith?” I asked. 

A warm flush came into her lovely 
“T know that you are 
wrong, Frank,” said she. 

My friend, for a moment I could 


face. 


innocent ol any 


scarcely 


speak. Something rose in my throat and 
choked me, and there was a mist in my 
eyes. I reached for Edith’s hand and raised 


it to my lips. 


‘Thank you, Edith,” was all I could 
manage to say. 
For a moment or two neither of us spoke. 


Edith was looking at me questioningly. 
“Is there anything that you can tell 
me?” she asked. “I have no doubts 
Frank, but I am curious.”’ She smiled. 
For the instant I was tempted to tell her 
the whole story. I felt that her quiet faith 
in me entitled her to know. I wanted her 
to see what I had been through, what I was 
risking toclear myself and restore her jewels. 
But second thought prevented this. I 
knew that the tale would prove too much 
for her. I was unwilling to expose her to 
the shock. More than that, if Edith had 
known that I was holding stolen gems as 
security for the return of her pearls 
would never have permitted it. So I said: 
“T can’t tell you anything just yet, 
Edith. All lcan say is that Miss Dalghren’s 
pearls were stolen, as you supposed, to 
drive me back to the old life. The theft of 
yours was different. The same person who 
had been detailed to do the first job for 


she 


somebody else came back and did the 
second on his own account. But the hand 
is not yet played out. Give me a little 
more time.” 

Soon after that I left her and went out 


of the house. Halfway across the garden 
I saw the gate open and Miss Dalghren 
came in. Her color changed on seeing me 
and for the moment she seemed uncertain 
as to how she should act. Then she came 
forward quickly. 

“Mr. Clamart,”’ 
a few words to you? 

me ertainly, Miss Dalghre on,’ I answered. 

‘Then come over here,” said she, and 
led the way to the summer house. Inside 
the vine-covered bower she motioned me to 
sit opposite. 

“Mr. Clamart,” said she, fastening her 
vivid blue eyes on mine, “‘first of all I want 
to thank you for the recovery of my pearls.” 

I bowed. 

“Have you succeeded in learning any- 
thing about Edith’s?”’ she asked. 

“Not yet,” I answered. 

A shadow crossed her face. 
deepened. 

“You have seen Edith?” 


said she, “‘may I speak 


Her color 


“T have just left her,” said I. “She told 
me of your suspicio They are not the 
truth, but I don’t vi you for having 
them.” 
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Modernize your electric light fixtures. Discard 
the old fashioned key sockets and install the 
handsome, safe and positive acting pull socket 


| The BRYANT 
H ‘New Wrinkle’ Pull Socket 


This socket is made throughout in a work 
manlike manner and 1s the best on the u ark 


Never gets loose, wobbly or worn out. Approved 
j by the underwriters, 

i Tungsten lamps last longer where pull socket 
i are used 

j Your dealer will install genuine ‘New Wrink 
Pull Sockets at about the price of a good 
tungsten lamp per soc ket. 

Don’t buy new fixtures until you have sent for 
Pull Socket” booklet. Send for it anyway 
BRYANT ELECTRIC COMPAN) 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Chicago San Francisco 
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1911 4 H. P. YALE $200 
With Bosch Magneto $235 
1911 id HL P. hiner TWIN $300 


ii r Va af a 


CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO, 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O 


Rugs Carpets Curtains B ankels 


Manufact 








guarantee of satistaction and save 
you 331-3 #, We have 25,000 
fied cust The well-known 


Regal Rug, 6 x 9 feet, 





all- wool finish, $3.75, Gur Brusselo 
pas, 622°5 


$1 86 plend 
Rreseeis Rag, 9x12 ft., $11 
Fanous Invincible Velvets, 9x! 
i, $16 andard Axrminsters 
oxi2 f., $18.60. | 
Lace Curtains, 4 
p Ta estry Curtains Witton 


Rage. gee ng pr j 
Wr t for tr NEW 
TARY STRATED CATA 

14 ent tre la 


le a or | 
‘ UNITED. MILLS. MFG. CO | 
24600-2462 Jasper St. Phila 








aus eH RATS Unbeatable eres 





Guaranteed to Kill 


<vgawt RATS & MICE 


2 SSE IN THE HOUE ) The Government ne ses It 
ver “ 
16c., 25c., and 75c., at Druggists and Country Stores 
= E. 8. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City,N.J.,U.8.A J 


Get “THOUGHT FORCE FOR | 
HEALTH” by Julia Soten Sears. ae D i. ° , 


4 r 


The Blizabe th Towne co ‘De pt 242, Holyok: » ‘M iss 
A T E N T ~ SECURED OR OUR 
FEE RETURNED 
How 
to Obtain a Patent What to Invent . ist of inver 


tions wanted «i prizes i 
rtised 8. YICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Wash hington, T D.C. 
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H.C HAIGHT, Canton, Ohi 


WC sae 


WM. T. JONES, 801 G St., Washington, D. C 


Book vse mth pe iggy 
net 50cent Horpartt 
) each: Allory arttin 
Hall. Philadelphia, Pa 
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She made an impatient gesture with her 


hand, 
“IT should hardly describe them as su 


picions, Mr. Clamart,”’ said she, and gave 
me a straight look, “They are rather more 


than that. 

“Indeed?” I answered. It struck me al 
of a sudden that Chu-Chu must have left 
ome more convincing evidence the second 
time than he had the first. But I wa 

ther beyond caring much about that 
now. Edith believed in me, and that wa 


Miss Dalghren’s intent blue eyes never 


left mine. I began to feel my patience 
iirming around a bit. Thought | 
rhis fool of a girl thinks that she knov 
something, and is trying to make me ‘fe 
ip. Even if she were right, 1 wonder if 
he thinks her will is stronger than mine 
Doe he pe rhaps take me for a Sunday 


] 


hool scholar? Or a pilfering valet de 
I began to get angry. Miss Dalghre: 
was one of those noble, upright women who 
ire so straight that they bend over back 
ward. For that kind, all humanity is di 
vided into two big classes —good and bad. 
There is nothing between. Such people 
have an unbounded faith in the militant 
trength of virtue. Secure in their own 


Lue, they are convinced that no sinful 
person can meet the power of their blame- 
le eye. They keep on thinking so until 


me joker, with an equally strong but 
ore supple will, bamboozles them out ot 
whatever it is that they value most. | 
have always hated that breed of uncon- 
clous, ‘oh-come-sinning-brot her-and-sin- 
no-more”’ Pharisee. They do alot of harm 
much more, in fact, than others with a lot 
le virtue and a little more tolerance: 
Thi irl was convinced that I had stolen 
Edith’s pearls, and nothing was going to 
unconvince her. I wasn’t. She made me 
tired. 

s Dalghren may have seen my face 
harden up, for her eyes began to blaze 
At least there was plenty of fight in her, 
und no fear at all. 

‘Mr. Clamart,” said she, “‘have you no 
ense of gratitude? No scruple or respect 

your given word? Just think what 

these people did for you. Think of the 
penal servitude from which they rescued 

u and the opportunity they have offered 
you for reconstructing your life. And see 
the suffering that you have brought into 
their home. There is John i ‘ 

ry He ’s not suffering muc h at the present 
moment,” I interrupted. 

Her teet th came together with a click and 
she clenched her fist 

“How can you sneer like that?” she 
cried. ‘‘John is lying there in the library 
intoxicated. And why? Because of the 

















shame and remorse that have resulted 
from your cruelty. John suspects you 
So far he merely suspects; he has not the 
absolute knowledge that I } hg 

** Absolute knowledge of w jag Pisked 
her 

‘That you stole Edith’s pearls,” said 


she, pushing out her square little chin. 
“So much the better for John,” I 
remarked, 
A spasm of anger went 
‘Yes,”’ she answered, “‘so much the 
better for John, 
much the better 


Now listen to me. 





» her he 
nough,”” sh 
her heel, she walked out of 


er house and took the 
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Made of 











SOLID ROCK Hii 
fibres. | | 
Long-lived. i 


hl —— Unburnable. i 
“id g Never needs 


painting. 





Kl Makes buildings cool in Summer 
| and warm in Winter. 


Result of half century's experience. 


i] | | 
WII 
WWII » Id dire ct where we have no de aler 


W rite nearest Br inch for sample 
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PARIS GARTERS 


No Metal Can Touch You 
| 


PARIS 


A. STEIN & CO., Makers 
CHICAGO - - « e U.S.A 








Fas RiKkoID eer 


An Improvement on Hide Leather for Many Purposes 


laranteed 


FABRIKOID WORKS, Dept. No. 215, Wilmington, Del 
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Next winter’s coal- 
bill can be cut down 
a fourth,with much 
| better heat, 1 if y ou 
add the Reliable 


Vacuum Pump to 
your steam heat- 


: q - 
Ing lant 
9 
N the smallest residence or 
the tallest skyscraper — with 
any modern steam-system, 


new or old these advantaves 
are absolutely assured by using 


The ReliableVacuum Pump 


KCAUSE it automatically pulls out the air 

from radiators and piping, you don’t have to 
raise steam enough to force out the air, and there 
is no inside air to retard radiation. Hence the 
great cconomy. 














Because there is no air to contend with, steam at once 
You get quick, uniform 
You avoid slow-heating 


rushes to eve ry part of the system. 
heat in every loop of every radiator. 
radiators. You avoid hissing and hammering-noises. You 


avoid leakage. Hence the better heat and greater comfort. 


The Reliable Vacuum Pump is made in two ty 
one rated by ty water-pre re, the othe v ele 
tr t Both are absolutely automat i their action 
Air in the tem starts the pump. Reaching the 1 


toto; 
} 





Write today for booklet.‘ Beller Fleatatl Cost 


tating the size and charact 41 your building 








The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 
General Offices: Garfield Building, Cleveland 


Twenty Branches in the United States 











Foster's IDEAL Spring is sold on 30 nights free trial, so that you can convi:..* yourself that it is the 
most comfortable, the most restful and hygienic Spring in existence. It lulls you to sleep with a new 
and refreshing sense of comfort. 


Foster’s IDEAL Spring 


Means better rest, and absence of weariness in the morning. Foster's IDEAL Spring will not sag 
Prevents rolling to center, It keeps your body in a natural healthful position, overcoming one of the 
main causes of sleeplessness ‘ 

Every Foster IDEAL Spring is gueranteed for life. Made of the best quality, highly tempered 
springs, double decked and perfectly stayed. Money back if you are the least bit disappointed 

Foster IDEAL Springs are made plain and upholstered for wood and metal bedsteads. Write for 
booklet and the names of ovw dealers nearest you who sell Foster IDEAL. Springs on 30 nights free trial 
Also ask your dealer to show you IDEAL Metal Bedsteads and Cribs 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 138 Broad St. Utica, N. Y. 
18 Buchanan St. and Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 









LOOK FOR 
THIS BRASS NAME 
PLATE ON EVERY 
FOSTER IDEAL SPRING 
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© FOSTER BROS MFG CO 
: UTICA NY 
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YOUR FIRST MOTOR-BOAT 


Continued from Page 1s) 


looking, you can borrow his idea, always 
being careful to add an annex of your own 
so that you can claim the whole thing. 
Remember particularly that it doesn't 
make any difference how much your engine 
stops if you can keep on talking. Many 
an expert has reduced a novice to ae ma 
motionless boat by talking glibly of the 
need of lining up his engine, 

reality he is wondering how he i 
paddle to shore and get more gasoline. 

Just after purchasing your boat you will 
discover that the former owner has re- 
tained all the tools. This will | 
necessary for you to stock up at once. 
Most amateurs make the mistake of buying 
entirely too many tools. There is a very 
good reason for not doing this. If you have 
enough tools you will be te mpte d to take 
the engine apart. You 
cover what seems to be a criminal cor 
piracy between the enginebuilders and 
the tool manufacturers. Each bolt i oO 
cunningly placed t takes a separ - 
tool to dislodge it but this is really for the 
protection of the amateur. If he take * 
engine apart the most he ean po ibly hope 
for is to get it toge her again. Therefore 
the enginemaker has made it impossible 
for him to accomplish either feat. 

The most important tool for the amateur 
isastout oar. He should : pear} ng a pair 
of pincers. They can be « od in the hip 
pocket and are extremely use ful for putting 
up hammock hooks, turning balky faucets 
in the bathroom and doing other odd jobs 
about the house. These two tools, with a 
medium-sized wrench, are all that it will be 
afe for you to carry. By all means avoid 
putting any heavy tool —like a sledge or an 
ax inthe boat. There are times in every 
motor boatist’s life when, if he should dis- 
cover an ax in the boat, he would seize it 
with a glad ery and use it on the engin 
way that he could not help regretting i 

Having acquired your clothes, vocabu 
lary and your tools, you are now ready to 
approac h the boat itself. I am of the firm 
opinion that only one piece of knowledge is 
really necessary in the actual ope ration of 
a motor boat. That is a knowle ~ige of ho 
to start it. The only knowledge necessary 
in war is how to kee pt he other side runt ing, 
yet many a general has spent. his entire life 
tudying the problem and has ended up by 
doing all the pacemaking himself. 

There are a hundred reasons why a 
motor-boat engine will not start, and there 
are eight hundred reasons why it has 
stopped. No living man knows all these 
reasons. A scientist once made a t of 
contributory causes to the stopping of 
eee He worked two years on 
it and produced ; ible. that covered one 
side of a large w ‘all. en a calm-eyed 
man, with dirt on “" L , Walked in _ 
told him offhand ‘igh teen new reason 
which he had ans lf discovered tha 
morning; in fact, new reasons are seen 
discovered every day, and almost every 
day an antidote for some one of these 
reasons is being figured out with great 
labor and perspiration in the middle of 
some American river . If astronomers would 
waste less geniu 1 discovering new and 
vagrant worlds, aad would concentrate 
their wisdom on the task of detecting and 
charting new remedies for motor-boat en 
gine diseases, then science would recover 
ome of the repute it had before the late 
Halley’s comet hippodrome. 

Of course there are standard ways of 
starting motor boats—such as tickling the 
carbureter, priming the cylinders, spinning 
the magneto, discussing the engine’s ped- 
igree and picking refuse out of the pump 
with a wire. Every one knows these. It is 
useless to waste time uponthem. You can 
learn in two minutes how to start an en 
gine that is willing. to start. Ask any one. 
Ask even an expeft. If you prevent him 
from dismembering the engine he can start 
it himself —if it is willing. 

If the engine is not willing, however—if, 
for one of the ate e hundred listed causes, it 
has folded its tired cranks and has gone 
into that long sleep which seems to need 
treatment with a sledgehammer—what are 
you going todothen? Why, you are going 
to start that engine! You don’t know how 
and no one else does—but you are going to 
do it. The percentage of moto boatists 
who starve to death in balky motor boats 
is surprisingly small. Sooner or later, 


~ <line in 
s going to 





will ve ry soon «il 


















every mahout of a fractious and balky boat. 
engine gets it started again. 


How isthe trick done? This is, perhaps, 
the most interesting thing about moior 
} Neither 


boating. Notwo men do it alike. 
does any man do it the same way twice; 








in fact, very few amateurs, after having 

arted a balky engine, can tell why it 
tarted. The fact is there : ire nine hundred 
ways of starting an engine. Each one of 
these ways is useful for some one of the 
nine hundred things that may ail an en- 
gine. It is only nece ary to apply ome 
one of the nine hundred remedies to some 
ove of the nine hundred causes in order to 
get results. You may get the proper com- 
ination on the first attempt, or you may 
{re it on the twenty even hundredth. All 
that 1s required is patience, endurance and 


One of the beauties of working with a 
£ line engine is the fact that, after you 
have exhausted your knowledge of it, you 
} begun to dabble in the possibil- 
it 








bed iu 

ia tarting it. There’s no logic to a 
Lv cand e! ne, any more than there is to 
it prototype, t he sixteen ir-old = girl. 
You ean figure out by every rule of me- 
chanies that a gasoline engine ought to 
fart, apologize for having stopped, and 
run until Christmas; and ve that engine 
will remain perfectly cold a ui dead. You 





that a two-year- 
old child would be ash amed to do, and it 


will start as cheerfully as if you 


may t! 1 do 


were asking 


1 
suppose your 





it to come and have a drin 
motor boat has stopped nine miles from 
dinner, and you have 
adjusted the ecarbureter, cleaned the gaso- 
line pipe, found the pump in worki 

cleaned the sparkplug, ruined a 


sted the electricit 


iv order, 


wo-dollar 





shirt —and, in short, have demonstrated to 
your satisfaction that there is nothing the 


matte ith the engine except the fact that 
it will, not run. This has taken you two 
hours, in the course of which you have 
eranked the engine one hundred and 
ninety-eight times. Is it then time to giv 
up and paddle home with 
thus disgracing yourself 
lasts? Hi: ardly ! ! 






seat-botton 


enthu 


begun. Iti 


1. Remove sparkplug, empty carbu- 
reter— and crank the engi r 

2. Sandpaper the fly wt t el, take off the 
commutator--and crank the engine. 
Kick the pup, b 
the priming cock and crank the 

1. Disconnect the propeller, reverse 





ow cigarette smoke it 





ensign, empty the gasoline 


crank the ¢ 





5. Re peal 
wet towel about the cy! 
lubricators—and crank the 

a ' 





with your fingers crossed, drop 





7. Crank the e 
doing ar nythin g els e, 
it into running. 
Turn your 
r, throw the 








crank the engine. 

9, Repeat the names of the prophets in 
Arabic, put a gumdrop in the cylinder, 
write your candid opinion of all gasoline 
engines on the stern, roll up your cuffs 
connect the batteries with your watch, 
ike off your necktie, yell 

¢ 


tiie gasoline tank—and crank the engine. 


There isn’t the lea*t sense in ; ny of these 
rules. Yet each one has started an engine 
in its time. There isn’t any sense in the 
engine in the first place. If there were it 
would start after you had adjusted it ac- 
cording to rule. You don’t have to worry 
about being sensible with a gasoline engine. 
That’s one comfort about it. There are 
men not sensible enough to bait a fishhook 
who make gasoline-engine experts for that 
very reason. They do the most foolish 
things first. 

Perhaps, after all, you are not able to 
tart your engine and must submit to the 
indignity of a tow home. In this case, 
before you signal for help, take a wrench 
and break some small essential part of the 
engine. This protects you in two ways. 
In the first place, it gives you a good excuse 
when you get home; and, in the second 
place, it will compel the expert, after he has 
replaced the part, to start the engine in 
order to test it. In this way you can have 
the: atisfaction of seeing a wise man wrestle 
> without being humiliated 





with your ¢ 
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by such questions as “‘ Did you turn on the Do not neglect to comply with the Gov 
gasoline?” and “Have you been fooling ernment regulations. If your boat is over 
with your carbureter?’’ He doesn’t have twenty-four feet long these require re 
to know that you have had any trouble at and green side-lights, a white bow-light 
all besides the bre ~akage he has repaired; a white stern-light, a whistle, a bell, a 


and you can sit by in perfect comfort and  fire-extinguisher, a bucket of sand, life- 
watch him perspire, never forgetting to  preservers and two copies of the Govern- 
tell him now and then that she always starts ment rules. Smaller boats are not required 
for you the first time you turn her over. to carry a bell, thus making room for the 
Having learned to start your engine with owner. Besides the whistle and the bell, P fi d E ] di 
a = rable degree of fluency and prompt- a fish-horn should be carried. It doesn't rofit an xpe ites 
, there is really little left to acquire that look so fine as a whistle, but it makes a h B ° f 

is important. You will readily pick up noise when a noise is necessary. t e usiness oO 
information on how to steer, how to con After you have owned your motor boat form, for 


. . 
vince the other fellow that you were only a year or so and have navigated hither and f €. Kt can tea Transportation Lines, 
running on one cylinder when he passes yon by means of gasoline, oars, a sail and las without Sostae 
you, and how to land at a dock without even, at times, a horse, you will begin to Great and Small 
butting it halfway out of the lake. It is realize that the fascination of motor boat 
best for the beginner to begin with a motor ing consists not merely in going to places 


boat having only one cylinder. One cyl and getting home from them, but in getting — : : ; 
inder can cause only one-fourth as much ready to go. Aihar the soaker baenia ha _— INSTALL a Multigraph is one of the quickest 
trouble as four cy linde ‘rs; and, besides, an learned to start | engine and to pass a , . ae . : . oe C0 = ; 
engine of this size is small enough to brow- steamboat on the right side, he be bone to and easiest ste ps in the modern gospel of eth 
beat and abuse. Having mastered the one- pick up 1 little pointers about keeping his 
lung zer, the novice should progress to the craft in order. There is as much to be done 
two-cylinder engine; and, when he has on a motor boat as there is about three 
the cylinds ‘rs working together like a well- automobiles and a kitchen. By the time 
matched pair of horses, to the three, the the neat navigator has towed his boat in 
four and possibly the six cylinder engine from the float, has taken off its canvas vest, 
always remembering that the difficulty of has put up his pennants, polished his bra 


How it adds to the 















ciency’ ’—and one that will produce a very high 
percentage of economy for railroads, steamship 
lines and electric railways. 






Based upon the discovery that accurate contact takes the plac« 











starting an engine is in inverse ratio tothe unlimbered his life-preservers, filled hi of the high pressure exerted by the ordinary printing-press, th 
number of cylinders. On some of the great tanks, pumped out the bilge, tightened the Multigraph is a rapid, economical office printing-machin It 
racing machines, with from sixteen to _ tiller ropes, tested his batteries, revarnished does real printing, as well as multiple typewriting, at a speed of 
thirty -two cylinders apiece, the owner be- the woodwork, tightened up the clutch, ad- 1200 to 5000 sheets an hour, and at a saving of on 75 al 
gin starting the engine f irly in the season, justed the timer, p nted the transom, fixed 

th the sole hope of havin g them ll the stufling-box and sandpapered the fly- the customary cost of the work within tts r which is lum 
running together by the time the race is) J, it is generally time to cover up the ited only by size Moreover, the work is quicl turned 


tarted, late in the summer and go home again. The real enthu- 


out by your own employees, in the 
A few general instructions for beginners siast does not mind this, however. If he 

















' 
would not be out of place at this point. finishes his work in time to run the boat out : 
Pay particular heed to the following: to its anchorage under her own power he i } id _ 
A thin leather glove on the hand will content. “ - ' 
ear twice as long as the human skin and Some motor boatists deliberately lay out w ! . | 
is not so difficult to replace. enough improvements at the beginning of tv } } 
Provide a small box with a slot and the season to keep them | ill t ear uj 
require all advice to be written plainly on lo rhey be 1a dirty and ruinou t | 
paper and dropped into the box. The box hulk in the s; gy, and in the fall they i 
ean be emptied in the river when full proudly haul a sh ’ ind Immaculate craft : 
To estimate the speed of your boat, add out of the water and siow it away without 
the speed at which you think he ougit to having run it a doz miles during the sum } 
run and the three miles an hour that she mer. They have spent every Sunday in 
s losing from bad gasoline. heir t, however o they are qu A 
To estimate the speed of other content Ae 





by the Which brings me to another peculiar fv, si 
ng game, It isthe - 


boat, divide the owner’ statement 

number of cylinders pre carries, 
There are two times at which to look i ‘rtainty of the spor 

your tank to see how much gasoline ts its chief charm. Mar 


tne motor-boati 





nave before starting on a trip and ¢ ter iran y conie ed ° ° 
ur engine has stopped and you aed soy Phere sy Me Transportation Uses of the Multigraph 
ried thirty-seven ways of starti ig it. lectiy sure would 












































Professionals use the former. orders. Buying a Hk Multigraph is the quickest, most « 
If your engine sneezes in the base turn _ browed, ill-begott« nient and cheapest means of producing a pt 
the needle valve to the west and letin more metal, called by court able fre “< ind passenger tariffs. Concerni 
gasoline. an acquaint e P 2 Z : : abi, 
If your engine begins to execute fancy arguing wit ' ited at icc rathc Ma mes We 
tunes, like “‘kapup, kapup, kapup-ka- ng it, cajoling it, 
pup’’—two beats and a rest—turn the d finally reducing oa 
needle valve to the east and let in more air. where it will obey your lightest whim wit} 
If your engine beg to squeak and meekness and eagerness —that is the joy of f 
groan, and finally st ops entirely, do not motor b r | ‘ ant work. the M 
bother about starting it again. tow When ve achieved this triump! no in the } t of stat ery and oh f . 
shore and send to the nearest dock for and are i ure that your engine wil ¢ e ‘ { tand wa t 
lubricating oil. take orders at all times, your enthusias! t ey postin. - fore sare” sateen rig 1 
If your e ngine becomes feverish its cir- willwane. You will) Vn at the thought ol t ne It t writ | a Pe Sees 
culation is bad. Dive under the boat and the river, and will let you xd boat ri | - " t 
remove a bunch of weeds from the pump vhile you hunt up other amateurs who d adve ' I ‘ } 
intake. not know so much as you do and tall ' t t but a t of the varie f h | j 
If your engine suddenly ceases to co motor boat tothem until they admit thata = the M ph t t | 
verse, and becomes absorbed in thought, mighty good mechanic was s} vy he . " ” | 
test your battery wires before going after you became a captain of industry. Ar : . ' , ' Nickel Plat 
the long-distance cranking record. presently you will sell your perfectly good ‘ 
Attach yourself to a large parachute boat to some one who doesn’t know ar 
before lighting a cigarette near your engine. thing about it, and will buy a new cra use sim 
Pass all approaching boats to the right, with a sixteen-horsepower compendiur 
but do not insist on the right-of-way of the of exasperation, whose i if 
other boat if it is a few thousand ton and alume you must learn before you ats ad - 
larger than you are. ean be at all certain of starting it in ar . , - 
When meeting a sandbar, apologize, get given weel You Can't buy a Multigraph i } 
on the stern of the boat and retire in good When you have done this thing w ne unless you need it j 
order if possible. you have sold an ine that 13 FORE we be w 1 
Always endeavor, during every trip, to and have joyfully acquired an engine t} Dd to se iM | 
have the engine run like a watch for :; puzzles you from base to sparkplug — ther t _ 
least three seconds. This will save a great you il be a re r Kh at 
deal of unnecessary lying on your return. beyond the reach of all advice. 


. } 





fm THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


2 Executive Offices and Factory, 1800 E. 40th Street, Cleveland 
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Sixty Branch Offices 
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European Representatives: The International Multigraph Compar 9 Queen St., London, E. C., Eng 
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Your fall hunting trip will be a 
real hunting trip if you carry a 
Remington-UMC .22 Repeater 


Older chaps may tell of bigger game brought down. 
But they cannot tell of keener sport. And—you’re 
getting ready for the “big uns” too. 


The Rem/agton-UMC. 22 Repeater has the same solid breech, 
hammerless, safe features found in the high power, big game 
rifles. It has the same strength and accuracy—the same few and 
strong and simple parts. It is a man’s rifle built to your size. 
Seodies .22 short, .22 long, .22 long rifle cartridges without 
adjustment. 





Cleans from the breech. 


Ask any Remington-UMC dealer to show you this beautifully proportioned 
small rifle. It costs less than you think. 


Write for a free set of targets. 
Remington UMC — the perfect shooting combination 
REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 Broadway New York City 
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City Hall Square F 
LI 
° a 
Chicago - 
a 
‘ Although open but a few . 
HeDEtE RG h oa: Te a 
Bas Sk) months, the Hotel Sherman has a 
. ° e | 
already the reputation of being F 
= Chicago’s most desirable stop- 
; z 
, ping place. Py 
. . 
B - = a 
| Every one of its 757 Rooms has its =F 
" . m4 s 
*e Private Bath and Running Ice Water “. 
” & 
ra The Hotel Sherman offers:the traveler every convenience, comfort and rm 
a) luxury. Rooms including bath, from $2.00 to $4.00; suites of 2 rooms a 
gt and bath, from $4.00 to $8.00; larger suites of parlor, two bed rooms and 
We] two baths, from $12.00 to $15.00. a 
a There is no hotel in Chicago that gives you as much for your money as 
" the Hotel Sherman. Elbert Hubbard says in the July Fra: . 
L “Check your baggage to the Hotel Sherman and two surprises ‘, 
_. will be in store for you. One surprise will come when you behold . 
w the excellence, completeness and quiet magnificence of the place. t 
— Your second surprise will come when you see the very moderate ae 
a amount of your bill.” a 
" ' 
a The College Inn—America’s Famous F 
. Restaurant —is in the Hotel Sherman “. 
WM Joseph Beifeld, President Owned and Operated by 
‘ Frank W. Bering, Manager Hotel Sherman Co ‘ 
] | 
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HENRY 


(Concluded from Page 21) 


** And these are my father’s partners — Mr. 


Pine and Mr. Houghton,” went on Henry; | 


“ 


and these are my friends— Miss Daven- 
port and Miss Evans and Miss Brown.” 
Afterward, in thinking the matter over 
and Mr. Pine and Mr. Houghton thought 
it over and talked it over for days and 
days—they realized that Henry had com- 
pletely ignored all the young law-school 
graduates. 

Mrs. Henry Costello, Junior, shook 
hands with the ladies and gentlemen to 
whom she had been introduced; then she 
stood perfectly still. Mr. Costello, Senior, 
recovering some presence of mind, opened 
his office door a little wider. 

““Won’t you come in here?” he invited, 
with shaking voice. 

The young woman did not obey. Some 
quality in the heavy silence frightened her. 
She looked round at them, the flush grow- 
ing deeper and deeper on her cheeks. She 
spoke rapidly, yet haltingly, as though the 
explanation due them and herself were 
suddenly difficult to make. She may have 
been dimly aware, for the first time, of a 
social order different from any she had ever 
known; or she may have realized that 
there might exist a hundred impediments to 
this marriage that had seemed so romantic. 
It might not be a marriage at all! 

“T have known Mr. Costello only a short 
time,”’ she said. ‘‘I am entirely alone in 
the world.”” She turned a little more 
toward Henry’s father and spoke almost 
defiantly. ‘‘ Your son told me—that is 
I—I thought he was as lonely as I. We 
agreed to cast our lots together. I—I hope 
it has not been wrong.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Mr. Costello faintly. 
He stood looking down at her, troubled, 
pitiful. No one—not even cynical Mr. 
Pine—could doubt that shespokethetruth. 
They all thought that Henry Costello, who 
was in all else such a perfect failure, might 
have done vastly worse. Mr. Pine remem- 
bered dimly a line of poetry, read in college, 
about aman’s having two sides to his soul 
one to show to the world, the other to the 
woman whom he loved. It seemed to 
apply here. Perhaps Henry was not so dull 
after all. But he pitied Henry’s father, 
who would have to support them, whom 
he saw already surrounded by a troop of 
dependent grandchildren. It was awfully 
hard on poor Costello! 

Meanwhile every one continued to be 
absolutely dumb. Even Mr. Pine ceased 
to have coherent thoughts 
to have any thoughts at all. 


finally ceased | 


Then young Henry’s face hardened and 


blazed, for the first time in his life, into 
a flame of anger. He put his arm round 


the young woman and tried to lead her | 


away. 


“Come,” he said. ‘My dear, come!” 


The young woman would not go. She | 


yielded to his clasp and she took his hand 
in hers—her affection for Henry was un- 


| mistakable—but she would not go. Mr. 


Pine, clutching frantically at some vague, 
tantalizing association that she had for 
him, was taken back strangely to London 
streets, to English lanes, to afternoon cups 
of tea, to —— 

‘““Mrs. Costello,’”’ he asked 
“what was your maiden name?” 

Mrs. Costello answered him promptly, 
as though here, at last, in all this mystery, 
were something to which one could hold. 
She did not guess that at her response the 
silence would thicken until it seemed that 


sharply, 


,only the crack of doom could break it. 


**My name was Mary McKay,” she said. 


| “Abbott Masterson was my uncle. Mr. 


Costello says you want me to give testi- 
mony about something. Will you please 
tell me what it is?” 


Ceremony Waived 


HE tuba player of a cavalry band 

wasn’t much of a horseman. He had to 
ride, though. One day he came bumping 
down the road, flopping up and down in 
his saddle, about six inches at a flop. 

A negro sergeant saw him coming. The 
regulations require all enlisted men to rise 
and stand at attention when an officer 
enters a room or comes into their presence. 
The old sergeant stepped out in the road 
and assumed the air of an officer, but 
shouted to the bandman: ‘‘ Keep your seat, 
suh—keep your seat! Don’t get up to 
*tenshun every minute on my account.” 


September 2,/91/1 


| About Remembering 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 
“NOR a long time | 


have been promi 

ing myself to write 
up my good friend, Mr. 
Henry Dickson of 


Chicago, and I have not 
forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a 
cie » or System, which I 





HENRY DICKSON 
America’sForemostAuthor-  oyadiuat ial 
ity onMemory-Trainingand 
Principal Dickson School of 















Memory, Auditorium Build- ere 
ing, Chicago a : » r 
And the re I it he 

CAN NOT REMEMBER. He i tn rize 
date or a line of poetry. Hi ind is a sieve, 

Educati is only what you reme 

Every little i t r ime ry,a 
TRAINED N | 

rhe ms 
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Write today for FREE tlet and facts, Address 


Prof. HENRY DICKSON, 932 Auditorium Bidg Chicago 















Summer Pleasures 
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ing, pure and harmle 


Refuse subst 
They may bed 











cents fora sample 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers 
Dept.42,125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS 
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Retail Store 


If you think of start- 












ing a store I can help 
you My business i 
finding locationswhere 
new retail store 
needed, I know 
tow ndust: 1 
* every pa 
& Ons i 
ice whe i 
1 in a th 
smal and n 
nite itt 


I kK telling how al 











Edw. B. Moon, 8 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
ON A ‘ 


Builylle RAINCOAT 


1S A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY, STYLE and WEAR 
E HAVE faith in the raincoats we make 
our label isin them. Back of the label 
is our guarantee. You get a coat of known 
value — wear and service warrante 
This woman's slip-on illustrated is the 
ose: coat of the year 
anpish style loose fitting box back 
slit pockets— high storm collar. Made of 
Besto’’ clothin gray andtan. Sizes 32 to 
44 bust measure. Stylish, snappy— unusual 
value, Also made in higher priced cloths 












old tg liy 
not get the g send cash dir 
s. Ask for sty 
W rite for bouklet‘‘A FreeCloti®amples 
New York Mackintosh Co., New York, N.Y. 


ESIGN S 7.50 























Holds your Cravat in place without injury to tie or shirt. No saw 
tooth orrough edges. Lightand neat. German Silver Heavy 
Gold Plate 50c. At best dealers or post i rece 


Innovation Sales Company, Fifth Ave. Bldg.. New York 
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“The most for the money— 


993 


that is what women want now-a-days,”’ says the grocer. 


The most for the money of quality, of nutrition, of 











purity, is contained in every package of ( 
Snider 2s<# =Pork ’ & Beans | 
be se I koe. poe what op eating deers: y' 1. rightly suai: Satter sone, vse y, 
prepared, into a most delicious dish of Snide 


f 
The Snider factory is nationally regarded as ii most saul : 3) 


tary , Cle in and up-to-date est: iblis hment of its k ind. Cleanlin« 
is a shining feature of every Snider “‘plant,’’ while no expense 
1s spared to make the equipment the best poss ible. 











The beans, the tomatoes, the delicate pork jowl, the season i 
ing—all materials are the very best money can buy. hi 
And the process—known only to Snider—gives a flavor ut —- * d makes Snider’s Bean fi 
more digestible. Snider’s Porl rane Be anstorma completely balanced diet vho le Ine, nou;4rl hing. 
The seasoning is made from that highly pleasing relish, Snider’ s ieee itsup. fe- 
Ilome foods may be given a similar flavor by using Snider’s 





Tomato Catsup in vravies, soups, on all meats, fish, spaghetti and 5 ite 
anything improved by a luscious tomato sauce. = = — 










Snider’s Chili Sauce gives a delightful zest to meats. 


a a 


" Snider’s—the foods of full quality value. 
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THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. [ff BEANS (Grogs a 
CINCINNATI, U.S. A. eR Ig a 
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One of the many ne 


Brooklyn 





“Rugby” i 
make; designed to wear after straw hat time. 


in soft or derby hats. 
The leading hatter in every town is an 


Samuel Mundheim Co., Makers—15 Astor Place, New York 


Canada 





NEW YORK 
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The Rugby’ 





is exclusively ‘ 


‘Imperial” 


»vel “Imperial” styles for fall and winter. 


Write for it. 


‘Imperial ” 


Chicago 


Our portfolio of hat fashions shows what is strictly proper 


agent. 
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Where Best Butter is Bred 





E VALLEY is born America’s richest 
istoral districts and died. 
me of the six best organized, most modern 


ost sanitary creameries in the world. If you 


like butter that s/ands alone in flavor, purily and 


mity, ask your dealer for 
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THz PRIDE OF THE LAZY L 


(Concluded from Page !7) 


With arched neck and mincing steps 
Beanbelly trotted into the press. Nobody 
would have recognized him. His nostrils 
flared crimson, the eyes rolled in — of 
the quarry and the muscles of his shoulders 
and flanks glinted in the snaliehs. 
“There heis, boy!’’ his rider whispered 
and he pressed hard with his left knee. 
|  Beanbelly swerved to the touch and dis- 

cerned the yearling at once. No swift 
jump to get close; that would have sent the 
steer hurtling among his comrades, scatter- 
ing them on all sides. He approached 
softly, got his shoulder against the year- 
ling’s left side and kept it there. No matter 
where the steer sprang, Beanbelly was 
beside him, thrusting him outward. Soon 
the yearling found himself alone and loped 
away to the open space where some others 
of his kind were gathere d. 

“Don’t call his time,’’ Moson entreated. 

“Don’t call histime. It'll rattle him. 
| The pair was shooting steers out of the 
herd like peas from a pod. All the rider had 
to do was to point out the animal. Bean- 
belly never lost sight of him. Cowboy 
would then sit tight, occa ionally proddi ig 
with his heels just to show who was the 
boss—and the horse paid about as much 
attention to these jabs as an elephant 
would to a mosquito. Incidentally the 
child was doing some rare riding. The 
way Beanbelly turned would have made 
a hoopsnake dizzy—always on his hind- 
feet, too, whereby the jar to Cowboy was 
le ened, 

Once Beanbelly dashed at a steer in full 
career, seeing a clear space to force him out. 
The brute ducked under his head, and back 
he whirled, so bewilderingly that his tail 
could not be distinguished from his head 
for the moment. Poor Cowboy gave a 
grunt and went over the horn of the sad- 
dle. However, he clutched the mane and 
Jeanbelly stopped until he righted himself 

“Ob, the darling! The darling!” a 
visitor was crying. 

They had lost eleven seconds by thi 
accident. The horse appeared to appre 
hend the need of extra effort. He brought 
the steer out again at a mad scramble 
and went back, snorting, for the next. It 

| seemed to Cowboy that they had been at 

| the task an hour at least. Not once had he 
heard the mayor give his time. He was 
grimy now and sniffled dolefully. There 
was much noise outside and it confused 
him. Whether this was applause or deri 
sion he could not determine, but he wa 
vaguely aware that about a million people 
were dancing frenziedly up and down and 

| bellowing themselves black in the face. 

They were trailing the last steer. He 
was a lusty, rollicking fellow and gave 
Beanbelly much trouble in winning close. 
Then began a furious game of tag. Twice 
Cowboy thought the steer was lost in the 
horde of cattle milling around them, but 
the horse never faltered. He pounced on 
him once more like a streak of lightning. 
The yearling lurched under his neck and 
along his side, his back-bristles brushing 
Cowboy’s foot. Jeanbelly reared about in 
| the air and followed on the jump. A long 
| groan burst from the crowd. Cowboy was 

not on him. 
| “Oh, he’s dead! He's killed! I can’t 
| look! I can’t look!” 
| Downinthe dirt lay Cowboy, shaken and 
hugely surprised. Through the welling 
dust he discerned some cattle bearing down 
on him, shoved forward by the galloping 
hundreds behind; above him towered a 
horse on its hindlegs. Beanbelly saw him. 
The child crouched where his forefeet would 
land. With a mighty twist he faced quarter- 
way about and leaped over Cowboy 
| leaped straight on to a plunging steer. 
They went heavily to the ground. The 
herd parted and sped by in two streams. 
Jeanbelly got up and limped a few steps 
and then waited. He was lamed in the 
right ankle. 

It would be nice to record that Cowboy 
stood in the midst of all this turmoil un- 
| daunted and delivering a timely moral re- 
flection, which is the way with children 
under stress, as everybody knows from 
standard books; but the facts compel me 
to chronicle a different tale. ig he 
stood erect in the dust, but he was badly 
frightened and swearing~— in the even, pas- 
sionless tone employed by the punchers 
among whom he lived. Regardless of rules 
and of cattle, mindful only of his son, his 
| father rushed to him. 





‘Are you hurt? Where’re you hurt?” 
he cried, gat hering him up. 

**No-o-0!"" Cowboy sobbed. ‘“‘I done 
lost! I done lost! Ol’ Beanbelly, he 
threw me!” 

‘*‘No; you didn’t, son. No; you didn’t. 
The steer ran out. Look! Over there!” 

The child wiped away the tears with his 
knuckles and stared across at the cut- 
bunch. Sure enough, there was the steer 
glancing back at him with mild curiosity 
and a measure of suspicion. By some 
freak of fortune he had been directly behind 
the animal against which Beanbelly hurled 
himself, and the shock of the encounter had 
sent him careening out of the herd. 

‘The gen'l’man’s time,” the mayor 
announced very huskily, for he was much 
wrought up, ‘“‘are two hundred and three 
And if you don’t believe it you 
can see for yourself. I ain’t a liar!” 

Then he attempted to make a speech, 
but nobody would permit it. They surged 
around father and son, everybody striving 
to reach Cowboy. 

He was not quite sure what it all meant 
and shrank away. It looked like a riot, 
and in the midst thereof arrived Mr. Steen, 
considerably sobered and anxious to ascer- 
tain the outcome. The young Easterner 
was patting Beanbelly’s neck and feeling 
ol hi is legs. 

“T’ll give you five hundred for him,” he 
proffe red. 

“Huh!” said Bunty, holding his debts 
lightly at the moment. ‘That there horse 
ain’t for sale!” 

In the cool of dusk the Lazy L cavaleade 
ambled happily homeward. Cowboy was 
astride his ancient, dependable, flea-bitten 
gray. He was properly silent, for it had 
been borne in on him that the men of his 
acquaintance never boasted of a feat —at 
least, not until long afterward, when their 
accounts of it would take on truly wonder- 
ful proportions. For quite five minutes he 
maintained his dignified reserve. Then his 
child’s pride got the upper hand. 

“Oh, Bunty!” he called. 

‘Huh-huh?” 

‘Me and ol’ ae anbelly we was sure 


Sec onds! 





uttin’ ’em, weren’t we? 


o.4 . ~ 
Scarlet Fever Cases 
a. terrors of scarlet fever will be 

greatly reduced from this time on by 
the discovery of a means whereby the after 
effects of the disease, so justly dreaded, are 
toa large > extent avoide a. 

Vaccination is the means; but this does 
not literally signify vaccination for scar- 
let fever. To make a vaccine, one must 
possess the germs that cause the disease, 
which, bred in beef broth, are then killed 
by heat, the soup containing the dead 
microbes being the specific remedy. The 
germ of scarlet fever, however, has not 
been found. 

In searlet fever the danger comes very 
largely from certain ‘‘streptococci’’—a 
group of bacterial organisms especially 
associated with blood infections—- which 
are subsequent invaders, taking advantage 
of the weakened resistance of the sufferer 
to create all sorts of trouble. 

These streptococc! cause the dreaded 
after effects above | mentioned—-such as 
kidne y trouble, persistent sore throat and 
chr ronic infl: ummat ion of the inner ear, often 
ye to “‘mastoiditis’—which is very 

langerous—and even to abscesses in the 
tissue of the brain. When it is considered 
that the roof of the upper part of the audi- 
tory passage is no thicker than writing 
paper it will be.understood easily that a 
serious inflammatory process would be 
likely to penetrate it and cause utmost 
mischief. 

Vaccines made from streptococci by the 
above-given recipe, and introduced into the 
circulation of the patient by hypodermic 
injection, not only accelerate recovery from 
carlet fever but prevent these distressing 
and dangerous ‘“‘sequelz.”’ 

When the prudent and tactful physician 
is called in to attend a case of scarlet fever 
he usually diagnoses it as ‘‘scarlatina,” in 
order to allay parental apprehensions, ex- 
plaining that this is a ‘‘mild form” of the 
disease. This, however, is purely a figure 
of speech, inasmuch as medical science 
recognizes no such thing as a mild form of 
carlet fever. It is always a serious and 
even dangerous malady. 
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Regal “35” Underslung 5-passenger Touring Car $1400 © 


The car that won't “turn turtle” 


THE COLUMNS OF THE PRESS relate day by day the toll of Aut 
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WE ARE CONSERVATIVE IN OUR CLAIMS 
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Sold Through Leading Dealers 


and Painters Everywhere 


KERRY BROTHERS’ PRODUCTS not only meet the complete require- 


ments of nearly 300 classes of manufacturers. 


They also include every- 


thing needed in Architectural Finishes for floors, doors and woodwork 


in homes and all other buildings. 


Phere is no varnish need we do not understand; none that we cannot meet with goods that mean great ultimate 


economy. 


-large and small 


As the largest varnish makers in the world, with 53 years’ experience, we occupy an authoritative position 
that commands the business confidence of millions of users 


the world over. If you want the most 


accurate and reliable information about varnish for any use or purpose ASK BERRY BROTHERS. 


Whether you use varnish for buildings 
choose the varnish and then see the label 
following four leading 


Por fir ug floors in the most durable man 
ner po ‘ t iility has made it the be 
known most wid used Of all var hes. 

ELASTIC OUTSIDE 

- FINISN 
For f t ) nd all other surtace 
» th Dries dust free in a 





es great durability under most trying 


, 


Any dealer or 
Varnishes and will 


painter can supply Berry Brothers 
gladly get them for you if he does 
not carry them in stock. You can always tell them by 
the well-known label on the can, used by us for so many 
years that it is virtually our trade-mark—your protection 
against substitution 


in a small way or large way, it is important that you 
Your choice will always be right if you insi 
Architectural Finishes used. Be 


—you persone 


t upon having one of the 


ure the can bears the Berry Brothers’ Label 


rut ( lull) or polished finish on 
nterior woodwork. It has for years been th 
tandard to which all other varni 


ree 





Send for free booklet, ‘‘Choosing Your Varnish 
Maker’’—of interest to all varnish users, large or small 
It will give you the best idea of the cope and importance 
of the varnish business you have ever had. 

Boys and girls should ask their dealers how they can 

“ . 
get the famous ‘Berry Wagons. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Largest Manufacturers of Varnishes, Shellacs, Air-drying 
and Baking Japans, Lacquers, Stains, Fillers and Dryers 


Branch —New York, Boston, Philadciphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincianati, St. Louis, San Francisco 


Factories —Detrou Mich 


and Walkerville, Ont 
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HEN you’re searching 
for efficiency-oppor- 
tunities, have you 
thought of looking 
into the varnish shop? 

) 


That is where one manufacturer recently made a sub- 
stantial decrease in his total cost of production by cutting 
down his finishing cost 20% without any sacrifice in the 
quality of his work. 

It was the result of a change from old methods to those 
suggested by one of our varnish-shop eth« lency envimeers 

The head of another! large business now boasts of a sav- 
ing of 15% in his cost of finishing p/us an increase of 5U% 
in the output of his finishing department. 

This was also the result of a careful study of his finishing 
problems by a Berry Brothers’ expert. 

In an important industry — without exceptional opportu- 
nities for improvement— Berry Brothers’ eficiency methods 
have been responsible for a saving of 19% in the annual 
varnish purchases of SOYo of ail the companies engaged in 
the business. 

Such results as these are possible not only because we 
know our business and have a somewhat different way of 
selling our goods, but also 

Because there are so many varnish shops that have 
been sorely neglected by the man who really pays the 
varnish bills. 

You may never have realized the opportunities that 
are open to you for increased profit-making in your fin- 
ishing department. You may consider that you don’t 
know enough about that end of your business to Warrant 
you in taking an interest in it. You have probably done 
all you could to keep varnish salesmen from getting into 
the front office. 

But in the face of such figures as we have given, can you 
continue that policy longer? 


Berry Brothers’ Varnishes 
Shellacs, Japans, Lacquers, Stains, Fillers G Dryers 


FOR HOMES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
Sold by Us Direct to Those Who 
Buy Sufficient Quantities 


HE facts and figures cited above are of special 

interest to executives in about 300 classes of manu- 

facturing industries—from the making of pins 
to the building of locomotives—whose every requirement 
in varnish and allied products can be filled by us. 
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WOMAN IN PUBLIC LIFE 


(Continued from Page 1!) 


Women no longer begin to grow old and 
drop out of the current of life at forty; 
already they have postponed the period 
when they cease to have any more birth- 
days to sixty, and there is no limit in sight. 
Yet, less than a century ago, Jane Austen, 
in her delightful Sense and Sensibility, 
makes one of her ‘‘old-maid”’ heroines re- 
mark, with axiomatic finality: ‘‘Of course, 
mamma, a woman of twenty-six can never 
hope either to feel or to inspire affection 
again!” : 

The tremendous and imposing duty of 
child-rearing, which is thrown with such a 
delighted and satistied air of ‘‘ Now I’ve got 
you!’’ across the forward path of modern 
woman, can be perfectly and adequately 
performed without absorbing more than 
about a third of her lifetime and only a 
little over half of her total energies during 
that third. Indeed, it will be best per- 
formed if it is not allowed to absorb more 
than this percentage of her total life and 
energy. And there will be a period of from 
five to ten years between adolescence and 
the beginning of race-continuance in which 
noble and useful apprentice work can be 
done in the world outside the home; and 
another period of from fifteen to twenty- 
five years after its duties are over in which 
active and most efficient expert service can 
be rendered to the community before the 
decay of her powers sets in. 

Nor is there any need for the woman who 
intends to find her career in marriage to 
keep herself, as it were, in a glass case or 
wrapped up in cotton-wool, in a species of 
chrysalislike suspended animation, through 
all her girlhood and young womanhood 
until she marries. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve that the best interests and happiness 
of both the young woman herself and of 
her future husband and children, whatever 
her social position, from the lowest to the 
highest, will be best served by her taking 
some definite salaried work of her own 
outside the home after her seventeenth or 
eighteenth year. 

A few years of teaching or business or 
clerical training is as admirable and valu- 
able a preparation for life for the girl as it is 
for the boy, even if only upon the principle 
suggested by Oliver Wendell Holmes when 
he declared that young ministers ought to 
have “a sort of mild course in iniquity” 
between graduation from the theological 
seminary and their acceptance of a call. 

There is not the slightest question, on 
biological grounds, but that the rearing of 
children is the highest and most vital 
and important duty of both a man’s and 
a woman’s life—that no life, in 
reach its highest development and happi- 
ness without it. So important is it, 
absolutely necessary not only to racial bu 
to individual welfare and happiness, that 
there is very little danger of its r 
neglect by relieving woman of the absolute 
and, in many cases, degrading necessity of 
choosing it means of livelihood 
and existence. It is fair or just that 
a girl should be compelled, at the begi 
ning of her individual life, to choose once 


fact, can 


and so 


falling into 


as her sole 


not 


and for all between marriage and any 
or every other form of occupation and 
interest, any more than a man should. 


Henry for the Million 


A boy is not expected to decide whether 
he will become a husband and father or a 
lawyer, a business man, a carpenter or a 
farmer; he can be both, and better in eac h 
capacity for being a suecess in the other. 
It is like the story of the romantic and 
imaginative young lady who had recently 
become engaged and endeavored to test 
the devotion of her fiancé by propounding, 
with soulful guze under the crescent moon, 
the question: 

“Henry, if you had to choose between me 
and a million dollars which would you 
take?” To which the resourceful Henry 
replied: “‘Why, I'd take the million, of 
course; then you'd be easy!” 

The man or woman who has made a 
thorough success of his or her individual 
life need have little fear of failure in becom 
ing a successful father or mother. 

It is of course true that, in the division 
of phy siological labor between the sexes, 
the mother must devote a larger share of 
her time and attention to the process of 
child-rearing during a certain period of her 
life than the father; but this is partially 
counterbalanced by the fact that the 


father’s period of care and stress both be- 
gins earlier and lasts longer than that of the 
mother. 

For, of course, all the efforts and 
struggles of a young man to establish him 
self in business and make his place in the 
world are in a large measure for the purpose 
of securing an income and a position that 
will enable him to have the luxury of a 
home and the dignity of a family. And 
the period at which boys and girls begin to 
lessen their demands upon the mother’s care 
and time—the beginning of the boarding 
school is precisely the 
time when their demands upon the gray 
matter and exchequer of the father are 
and continue so until they are 
finally settled in life for themselves. 

On the other hand, too, it must be 
frankly admitted that the average father, 
though his intentions are good and his per- 
formance fairly creditable, ought to devote 
a great deal more of himself, his personal 
services and his t ime to the companionship, 
education and care of his own children dur- 
ing their growing period. He salves his 
conscience with the reflection: “Oh, well, 
their mother understands that sort of thing 
so much better than I do!””—but he has 
unquestionably been shirking his duty in 
this regard and leaving a weight of re 
sponsibility for family care and manage 
ment and discipline upon the all too willing 
shoulders of the mother which he should 
have carried upon his own, 
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The Good Done by Women’s Clubs 


One of the 


demanded 


ocial reforms most urgently 
is that the hours and methods 
business—that Juggernaut of 


shall be so readjusted that all 


of modern 
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family life 


fathers, from the day-laborer to the mil 
lionaire, shall have the opportunity of 
devoting at least a fifth of their waking 
hours to the companionship and care of 
their own children. It would be the most 


protitable investment of time possible to 
both the state and the busine world, ior 
it would result in tly improved type 
of children — an 
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housel 1 not prevent a modern woman 
from entering pu e lta art it 
a wide range of activities outside the home, 
but, on che contr it will absolutely 
demand that she should do so. Just 

proportion as the work of the home ha 
been transferred to the world outside, so 
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in the external world. 

It is idle and worse than useless, for in 
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clean milk and pure water 
lous cleanliness of shops and 
large share of the activities of cipal 
publie life and so-called polit be 
come simply good housekeeping large 
cale—and it is even more emphatically 
woman’s business than it is man’ 

Any sanitarian or public-health officer of 


iat the 
strongest force in the community for the 
protection of the public health is the influ 
ence and work of the women, especially o 
the at one time much scoffed at and good- 
n ituredly ridiculed women’s clubs W hy 
on earth woman should not be given ex 
actly the same voice as man in determining 
how the food, water and other vital inter 
3 of her children I and 
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The Reason Why Experienced Buyers 
Select the Moon Motor Car 








Thousands of automobile owners are now buying their second, 
third, or tenth car Men who know all about a motor car Who 
have driven their cars in city and country, over good roads and bad, 


fast and slow, for tens of thousands of mil 
I sho are Man 
MOTOR CA 
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Things That Make Motor . 

Cars Famous Get the Free Catalog of 1912 Models 











In th M¢é § MOTOR CAR ‘ \ 
ALL t tt that have ‘ ; wt 
FAMO high-grade, high-pr i ‘ 
Ask vho ow e” what it is 

has made the 1 f th \ 1 
He will te n he T-head mot tt on h 

roke «¢ e: the mu ed . l ' 
wheel; big, strong wheels; long w! - force as 

Ma a high " arh ma and f JOS. W. MOON, President Moon Motor Car Co 
tune ONE of e features alor Ihe MOON Dept. B Saint Louis, Mo 
MOTOR CAR} hem ALI 

The MOON a High-Class Car 

< eca vell enough in the wa an be 

4 lower | t MOON 
‘“ 9” «Torpedo a PRIC ES ate aT 

The MOON 30 (Fore-Door) Moon “ 30" — Touring —$1,500 


Moon 45" — Touring —$3,000 
Fore-Doors $100 Extra 











Other Styles 
Shown in Catalog 
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magneto, 
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lamps, 
generator, 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘ 
Concrete Costs Greatly Reduced 


by using Hy-Rib steel sheathing because it does 
away with ing, wood forms, and _ special 
equipment. Merely set up the Hy-Rib, apply the 
cement and the work is complete. A strong, per- 
manent, hreproot construction — more economical 
than wood, stone or brick. 














Hy Rib f tie all Buildings 
In Walls and Sidings, Hy-Rib_makes a thin, monolithic 
wall at half the cost of brick. In Roofs, Hy-Rib reduces 
the dead weight and does y With centering. In Parti- 


tions, Iiy-Rib saves all s studs, and lowers cost of 
labor. In Ceilings, Furring, Tanks, Silos, Culverts, a 
y-saver, 








Hy-Rib is a me 





yo 1s it your proposed 

FREE |‘ nlding a) ay. RIB HANDBOOK, 
f lot letails, illustrations ications and 
ifications; (2)H¥- RIB ANDOONC RETE 

ON THE FARM Complete designs of 


ilos, barns, houses, fences, tanks, ete. 
be TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 
w ARAG! | 601 Trussed Concrete Bidg., Detroit, Michigan 








ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S MALE MILK 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


WF Avoid Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S” — Everywhere 
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wholesome, and in personally seeing that 
they are so kept, is a question to which, 
from a biological point of view, there is no 
answer! 

The same wholesome tendency is also 
showing itself in state and national poli- 
tics. War and the currency and taxes ure 
no longer the sole issues in the realm of 
politics, Questions ean no longer be 
settled solely with eloquence and with 
clubs. Politicians are actually beginning to 
discuss questions which there is some pros- 
pect of their being able to understand and 
upon which definite and rational conclu- 
sions can be reached by the collection of 
facts and the use of scientific methods, in- 
stead of determining everything by whether 
it accords with ancient Republican princi- 
ples or true democratic doctrine. 

And upon these new issues in politics 
woman is at least as well posted and as 
well equipped to judge as man; and, 
indeed, she couldn’t very well know less 
about the currency and the tariff, for 
instance, than the average male voter does 
now. “Such an excess of stupidity is not 
in Nature,” as Doctor Johnson pithily 


| remarked. Woman in public life will 


simply be exercis sing on stenue or scale and in 
a wider field those same noble qualities 
which have made Thee worshiped in the 
home, and extending over the welfare of 


| the entire community that watchful care 
| and that wise protection which she has 


always exercised over her children 
If the atmosphere of public life is so 


| rank and impure that it will sully her 


moral purity to breathe it, then, in 
Heaven's name, it is time that she enter it 
to throw open the windows and let in the 
sunlight! Objections of this description 
are simply tantamount to a confession that 
man, in his own special and exclusive 
sphere, has not yet succeeded in properly 
eivilizing himself. The mere fact that 
standards and methods of publie life are 
and in the past have been male standards 
is no valid argument whatever that they 
should always remain so; infact, they may 
be just the contrary. Bernard Shaw 
wittily says one of the reasons why he most 
strongly approves of the entrance of women 
into politics is that “they have no business 
habits of mind and thought.”’ They have 
never got into the habit of worshiping 
property and disregarding human life and 
suffering or learned to accept the creed 
expressed in the phrase, ‘‘ Business is Busi- 
ness!”’—a sentiment fit only for pirates! 
When woman is once set at liberty, freely 
and voluntarily to choose wifehood and 
motherhood as her highest triumph, her 
proudest accomplishment and her greatest 
aia not merely driven to it as a 
means of livelihood; when, in order to ful- 
fill this lofty aim, she is free and encour- 
aged to develop to the highest possible 
degree all her powers of mind and body and 
soul; to enter into every field, both public 
and private, that is necessary for the per- 
fect carrying out of her mission; to choose, 
in the fullness of her womanhood and her 
judgment, her husband without pressure 
or interference and to be faithful to him; 
then, and not until then, shall we discover 
and realize the full possibilities of develop- 
ment and perfection of the human race. 


The Friendly Downy 


NE of the most endearing characteristics 
of the downy woodpecker is his fatherly 


companionship with the chickadee and nut- | 


hatch. He plainly enjoys their company; 


| and frequently in winter he is accompanied 


by anumber of these confiding bird children. 
People sometimes shoot downy, think- 
ing that he is the yellow-bellied sapsucker, 


| which is about the same size and has many 


| 


actions incommon. Gunner, spare the dis- | 
tinguished downy and allhiskind! Thesap- | 


sucker wears a coat of mottled gray, has a 
yellow breast and a bib of crimson; downy’s 
coat is black, and is split down the back 
with a white line and has white spots around 


the edges. He has atiny red cap and carries 


a white line above each eye. 
The woodpeckers are a noble and success- 


ful family; they are both utilitarian and | 


interesting. Though most of them are 
— they do not sing, and many of them 
are too busy to migrate. Almost all wood- 


peckers are gayly dressed and have a | 


swinging, undulating flight. All males have 
a patch or a cap of red upon the head. 
Theirs are among the first families in the 
| bind world, and the boy or the girl who 
knows them without a gun will have a 
valuable and delightful accomplishment. 
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Try It Qn Steaks 


If you want that rare relish that 
makes many a —F 





dish a feast, use 





LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 1 


A superior seasoning for Soups, ' 
Fish, Meats, Gravies, Game ! 


and Salads. 


Assists Digestion. 


Lea & Perrins’ 



















The Bottie That Keeps 
Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
| Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days 











You can have 
traveling ry gt é 
kee arm milk 
child « alid at t 
| - abet Jars ‘ 1 
| rath New Exclusive r spate 
Pints $1 up; quart 
ealers~-look fc e icy-Hot 
| for book. 4 ; 
| Icy-HOT BOTTLE CO. 2 i, 
| Dep Cincinnati, Ohio _— 
| 
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All Garages ——— All Dealers 


W. P. Fuller& Co, MMM Cal., Agents 











BRIGHTEN UP Your jee"s, ine 
SCHOOL or HOME by using 

WASHBURNE’S PATENT H 
PAPER FASTENERS. | 


75,000,000 =| 
SOLD the past YEAR 
should convince Y OU of 


their SUPERIORITY. 


Trade 0. 4 Mark 


Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100, 

1 Handsome. Compact. orem, No Slipping, NEVER! 
All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50 

assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet fr 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., eee N. Y. NO IBY } 
— 























hia 5 fc 4 
work. Write for catalog and Special « 
Adi Cannon e 


| agents. Foreign } 
| C. J. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 ‘sch aa New York 
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This is the tobacco 
that revolutionized 


pipe-smoking 


This is the most notable improvement in pipe 
tobacco since the days of Walter Raleigh. 


Tobacco with wonderful flavor and 
fragrance, without a touch of rankness; 


Tobacco that burns long, free and steady, 
that holds its fire close and never sogs, 
but burns down to dust-fine ashes; 


Tobacco that you can smoke all day 


and it won’t bite your tongue;— 


the national joy smoke 


We want you to know why Prince Albert is differ- 
ent, why it’s in a class of its own. The reason is 
the Prince Albert process. This is what makes 


P. A. what it is. 


This process was discovered by a well-known German 
scientist who dearly loved a pipe and experimented 
with smoking tobaccos as a side line. He knew he 
had hit upon a big thing in this process. So did we 
when this company acquired it. Experts were put on 
the job of perfecting it. The work took three years 
and cost a bunch of money. But we knew it would 
make a wonderful smoking tobacco and we had the 
faith to back it. 


The United States Patent on this process was granted 
July 30, 1907. Two years later we were prepared 
to manufacture Prince Albert on a vast scale. 

















All on-the- 

job dealers sell 
Prince Albert 
—10c in the 
famous red tin, 
5c in a red cloth bag enclosed 
in weather-proof paper, a 
handsome half-pound tin hu- 
midor and a pound humidor of 
crystal glass. 


Here, again, we showed our confidence in the new 
process by expending great sums to tell the smokers 
of America about it. We advertised it in a new and 
bigger way, because Prince Albert deserved it, and 
because we knew that practically every smoker who 
tried it would be a steady P. A. user. 

Now, men, we get to the showdown. If you haven't 
tried Prince Albert, try it now. Cut out the argu- 
ment and the surmise and the speculation. Put 
it to the jimmy pipe test. Let the tobacco smoke 
for itself. Then you'll understand what this pat- 
ent Prince Albert process means to you. You'll 
know why it has revolutionized pipe-smoking and 
started two men to smoking a pipe where one 
smoked before. 


Mr. Dealer: Every time someone puts over a sure-thing bet like Prince Albert, the 


“trailers” get busy. The wonderful success of Prince Albert has started a host of 
imitators. The woods are full of “just-as-goods,” all trying to profit from the great 
reputation of Prince Albert and from the increased demand for pipe tobacco that P. A. 
has created. Smokers will know that these imitations are not like Prince Albert and you 


simply can’t afford to sit tight and try to sell customers the ordinary kinds of pipe tobacco. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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| These Three Cars Challenge the World 




















For Value in Construction—Workmanship—Power 















N considering this advertisement 
remember these facts: First, the 
Warren organization has always and 
everywhere consistently 
stood for plain, unvar- 
nished truth. Second, the 
Warren Company has no 
bonded indebtedness, no 
high overhead expense; 
it can and does put the 
money in the car. ‘There 
are no ‘‘dead_ horses’’ 
buried in Warren prices. 
I-xperience has sustained the 


sound conviction of this Com- 


any, that, if the cars are right : ‘ ~ ' . ; 
; ; . With Warren Silk Mohair Top, Top Cover and Automatic Windshield 
it is not necessary to ** claim 


Five passenger ‘Touring car 112 Wheel Base Detachable Fore-doors and ventilat . Muffler cut t 
the earth.’ “cc ? 84x3%-Inch tires. Universal Quick Detac e ri Searchlight gas tank. 3 oil lamps and 2 5 ‘ 
t eled; ena a rm. ¢ t i eT ind f t rest. \ i est ) te tad t s¢€ ‘ t 
Lhe firmly fixed policy of the aris waceneia, Witenes Gtastibater and sletd separate toark ol Roadster tron, 61,415. 


Warren organization is to build 


the highest quality cars that can be produced for The Warren “12-40” Five Passenger 
the money —— - : 

The Warren *30,°* the car upon which the Warren Touring Car With Double Drop Frame, 
reputation is built, justihed the expectations of every = Sapien 
purchaser, fulfilled every promise made for it. In_ hill 4 i Full Floating Rear Axle, etc. 
climbs, on the race track, and everywhere, it demonstrated = —— 
that it had the most powerful 4x 4Y2 motor built. It Th Roomine power, thr of ridir t j 

| characteristics. The t 














made good 

















. a ales " — room for three f 
*e . fe 7 f fi . i. tis uj tere ! 
Captured Two Official American rs Se ee ae rail and foot rest. These little items will giv 
perfection of de land t t 1 find + 
’ “ ” . Foredoors are detachable same as the “12-3 
Records— One World’s Record 12-30” Now Completely Equipped (ee ean a ane a 
“ . all Vv ves enclo | hr Va I f 
Two official straight-away records for 5 and 10 Including Detachable Fore-Doors Tratenieson ta ofa 
miles respectively in the 161 to 230 piston displace- : n ‘diu ‘| : , . 
ment class— prove that the Warren has speed and The Warren “12-30" fs precisely the same famous Warren I I" B I I I 
: “30° except that all models are now equipped with detachable ‘ ha . 
can make a quick get-away A world's record was fore-doors, and new prices “incl le silk toy D cov an fl N 
( ‘ 2 . th _ automatic windshield and complete equip ; be i 
made at Los Angeles, April oth, when a Warren Sieathaan Sti acids. enter he Oke ta ——s - droy I Ww 
car covered 1167 miles in 24 hours straight running, models, viz: Round Tank Roadster $1125; ie 0, ' be . : 
averaging over 48', miles per hour; going through poume poor’ + a. goge ‘ey te “s hee } e I ! 
the entire grind WITHOUT A MOTOR ADJUST- with cars listed at several hundred dollars higher. : ab \ 12-4 
l Wr \ I \ 


MENT OR TIRE CHANGE This demonstrates “ and il-aroi iy 
conclusively that the Warren has remarkable power, The Warren 12- 35” Touring Car and a ee 


speed and endarenecs ya ee Types —With New St Style See the Cars to Judge the Values 
40,000 Mile Endurance Test Dieiiie Cnn deass oth mpossible to get a real ide es ren val 

















Added to these achievements is the sensational trip of M ;, ; ’ 2 , —— its an : the fl x bility of sprin n 
, 3 are power. ctyle and quality than you can buy elsewhere a: deredaten tte dale auc wom 4 
the Warren Wolverine stock Touring Car which crossed can a Aphis si . or ke tvads na 2 decagig lca cor sees We pr 1g eand y won't be 


nd re-crossed the Continent, doing over 40,000 miles and ibroken straight-line body ef t. Foredoot are detach ble, 
rn , Sead ree sete, Cheakd «Wak. Se taeulings aoe. Ge elevetly teasched gud the jolt What Dealers Thowght—snd Did 


wearing out three sets of drivers and co respondents, : ¢ 
carefully concealed that the body is complete and pertect w 





iny evidence as to quality of materials and construction Geant metas. “Wam Gow sommes ot attach th Panto er hey rte oP ne Ae 

be more decisive self. Gives you an open car for summer, a foredoor car the Were ~ cada “tee amit erie st, : 
Quality is built into every Warren, and every owner fall and winter. = E : pe Warren line for 191 told us that it w 

quickly realizes that Warren quality is a tanvible asset that Motor is 4 x 4 bore and stroke, with e1 + valy of tl ear — then backe ) their st 

i =e 1 y ’ ' other refinements. It is extremely silent. Tran ri t ‘ if the 1912 ooo ia 

makes Warren cars run faster, quieter; makes them ride highest quality with nickel steel gears and shafts 1 it estes == ih tesa “oe 

easier, last longer, and look better than other cars of simi- roller bearings. Front axle is of unusual size and strengt! R Pa Nei nad | ngs + bls “ . 

lar price We urge compariso { t } - hip axle has nik ‘kel vanadium ¢ shaft ind roller bear rin 1a v Ww 

on eee “eg parison Of Materials, WOrKManship, extra long, strong and flexible. Upholstering is deep and luxuri 1912 A e Ar t " Warren 

finish and performance Equi pment 4s comple te. giv t if lot Com ‘ nA 








1912 
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—_—_ ; “12 40” k Mohair Tog A Windshield, Det 

= Fore-I i\ Moff t, 34x 4-inch tires, de . 
“ 99 Live seo neer ‘I ring Car with detach- < y pS and tw po t F Rock i. Coat and R ; I Foot 
12- 39 f dk including k mohair top $1250 Write for this Advance : t t ig Bosch Magneto, hig Aon $1700 
indshield.” ‘ kplugs . . 


Announcement 


WARREN MOTOR CAR CO., 414 Holden Avenue, I Detroit, Mich. 
A WORD TO DEALERS: ore eee 
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About Th Tha ip of Yours: 


t kind of wood | 





x I I 
Each BBI 
Petoaghe 

1 is the BRB 

ia ve t ‘ 

a 

} © OU € BBI | 

All Styles—All Prices 
BBB Pi; 


Adolph Frankau & Co., Ltd., 117 W. 23d St., New York 
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hose comfort - making, 
money-saving little 
hosiery protectors. 


Togards 


Make Theit 


Use a Daily Habit 
Newer con re Z 
T 
Lisle, 10 cents per pair; $1.00 per dozen pairs 


Silk, 25 cents per pair; $2.75 per dozen pairs 


! 
Togard 
Sold by ALL DEALERS in M: sand 
Wom: n's apr 1 the Glot 
Tox 
H. L. NELKE & CO 
Tenth 


and Norris St t Pr 


= New Sensation 
Photos Direct 
7 On Post Cards 


NO NEGATIVES 


500« Profit 





Mandel Cc ombination No. 3 Camera 
direct 


en post cards — no negativ A 


Complete Outfit Only $25 
send $6 det 
Free Circ 


f ulars 
Chicago Ferrotype Co, Dept. BS, Congress and Lafin St 


Chu ago 








™ the Foundation 
of Fame and Fortune 





Sprague Correspondence School of Law 


227 American Bldg, Detroit, M 
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NIAG/ ARA HYDRAULIC ENGINECO 
753 Heed Bldg. Philadelphia Factory,Chester, Pa 
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ten o’clock,” he said. ‘“‘It doesn’t ge 
lively till then. They h ave fights eye! 
s iy ight ind the cars coming back late 
wy ening are loaded with drunks. The 
tion company hires bouncers for the 
line and pay it conductor ind 
otormen a bonus because they have so 
much scrapping to do It’s been that wa) 
or two or three years.” 
Haven't the papers er done anvt} 
i! itil: 
“No, o1 ly once in a while, whe oO 
body gets killed; then they advocate mors 
policemen and deplore the “a that 
pts men to slay their brother a’: ev! ' 
“Never tried to close the loo T 
“T should say not, nor the gar 
Do they ha “More Press r P 
“Da tier Scguniiine thine’ ure 
‘Wide open fe yur house os , 
“Hlow n oon RESSURE means protection. When pressure fail; 
Here was a fine condit he state water in the fireman’s hose does not protect your 
law prohibited the sale of liquor on Su property. You must then rely on your fire insurance 
| Beal cay ce Mpa | policy, and ** More Pressure’’ in that case depends upon 
1. Gam of « vas forbi | the size and ethciency of the Company you have selected 
it the tat vere cracked | . (fae 
Se eck L mapped out a | | to stand between you and disaster. You cannot have too 
paign agai joes ral bling | | much of that kind of pressure. 
¢ a Lne t I told Val r to | | 
agg re hg ng Biniy onge eal For overacentury the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
, “ . : , 4 } |} 
nee 3h Ge funti t i Fevelers tet | has responded each year to this call for ‘‘ More Pressure 
eer ae aie cer ae ee a Its business machinery was never in better working order. 
g the names of the ho rar With its assets of twenty-four millions it can cover any loss 
5 icliiet eainas Stes wae we Which will ever come to it. In the policy-holder’s time of 
I he street-< c s bouncer SIN need, the ‘‘ high pressure’’ of the Hartford @ 
A. irun o! he r nd how the \ : : 
ss alt aioe She adh wl never fails. Anyagentor broker'can get you 
lz Le 
hey said about it. fs Hartford policy. , 
Warner breezed the office at eight \ wh. Na 
o'clock Mond nor fter | r be . " 
poor pretense Aon iter having been Insist on the Hartford : 
r erer ll } last - “ an Agents Every where 
nd he + do es or ; i | i eee ol 
ye cies ‘ “ sk eee Be 1S 3 en CAS eB 1 it ‘| 
f hed | ‘ pre 
e St. Jar ‘ 
r e | Riverside 71 
— 
Fh iia Salami ibid Redianets Vp Common She 
he first page } 
adadbaamaic On the Wall 
a He 
Dire ly ul r e he en e ¢ 
e, I printe the i } } 
‘ e crim co it re ‘ . j 
I ittorne oO ice hin j . : ~ SRS —— 
i , 
r he sheritl one Bel 1 ) } ) )) 
e pictures I printed the ' 
ESE M I 
Re I ret me ] Note the Space Saved 
ey 4 x 
\\ f ry r f a 
‘ ] r ‘ é ‘ ? } ‘| 
t just ed the r¢ On the Wall— Off the Floor— Out of the Way 
Phe ne orning A told me that 
Street B had ordered their adver t z ' 
le T ha Pe! g t k I 
ches a da I ( rac 
] llo tr if ! mpalg¢ no Tue J 
jema pon the cour he prose : ' 
I p 
r attorne i the she for the ar 
} é » haal ( jue t 
‘ bling law I repri r } ) 
t here they coul yt l publi ‘ | \ ‘ 
t} tures of four of ther flere © 
f h the te nony on wi ev coul a ‘ 3 
‘ victed. The hen the paper wa é 4 Bd 
{ ol tne w I we out to see il could Highest E the W I}. 
( over what ¥v er with Stre e Singer Building, New York City 5 
rothers. I we ; recog ste K a 
e head of the firm, and asked hi Innear : 
h oh cavemen wan me : ; 
ink le i me plainly and 
sesh a Pressed Radiators 
Pa ywned by the street 
iiway company. i iny ni t 
having an awful It had be r , 
} , . 
reorganized a fe fore and | i s ‘ 
sorbed two small It had issued The Pressed Radiator Company of America 
hen aye Ditiean i Gane 505 Bailey-Farrell Building 
“asp le a at the va the big one PITTSBURG, PA. Makers of Famous Presto Boilers 
tne iloons at the park ne if ie 4 
operated by the company. From the C : ket PREY = er SES 
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‘Most Beautiful on Your 
Walls—goes furthest and 
lasts the longest.”’ 










eee ; 
VAY 
AL ABASTINE 


NY, 


FULL FIVE 
POUNDS 












22,000 Alabastine dealers; 
of the 40,000 Alabastine painters 
and decorators; any one of the three million 
people who have used Alabastine will tell you 


that is true. 


Any one of the 


any 






Mlavastine ‘Bor oR 





one 


Send for this 
Free Book 
about Walls 
and how to 
decorate 








Ta 


The Beautiful Wall Tint RY 

is so far superior to Gther decorating material, in soft, Coistshies' Geeday on- 
harmonious colors—in wear-—-in economy of putting on dle tabadidess > 
the walls-—that there is no cofnparison plains our SPECIAL 
Used in the better homes, schools, churches and public F REE ART 
buildings for over a quarter of a century and more in SERVIC] We 
vogue today for artistic decoration than wall paper or paint. furnish without 
Packed in Full Five Pound Packag Special prices quoted h@rge, 01 iginal 
on barrel lots of 300 pounds — w/iite and tints. MW rite us if Color Plans for any 

decorating you are 


you are interested in quantity work. 


Alabastine Company 


427 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
New York City, Desk 27, 105 Water Street gue?’ 


planning. Send for 


this book and think it 








Do You Seek a 
College Education? 


Are you thinking of ‘‘paying your way through,” 
of possibly securing some employment while at 
college, working nights or during recreation hours? 
We have an easier way. We payall your expenses 
in return fora few hours spent each week in the in- 
terests of The Ladtes’ Home Journaland The Saturday 


Evening Post. 


We have paid the college expenses of hundreds of 
young men and women. If you prefer a course in 
some business college or musical conservatory we 
can arrange the financial end, 


very certain of success, for we stand 
as interested in your 


You can be 
back of you, and are always 
success as you yourself. 


Write today for full particulars. It obligates you 


in no way. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Educational Division 
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others and from the gambling houses the 
company collected a neat sum; in fact, it 
sold the saloon and gaming “ privileges”’ on 
a percentage basis, and it really = 
you know, get along and pay dividends on 
this new stock unless the park arrangement 
was continued, 

“I’m interested in that new stock you 
speak of,” I said. ‘I suppose the com- 


| pany sold it for cash and that it represents 


in extending line 
and building 


money actually spent 
buying cars and machinery 
up the system? 

‘No, not exactly,” replied Street. 
course the company has spent a lot 
money since the reorganization, but it sold 
bonds forthat. The stock was just issued.” 

“Oh, it was just issued.” 

“Yes. You see the old company was a 
foreign corporation and had been criticised 
a good deal, so the new management 
thought it would be a good idea to get 
in some influential local people. They 
thought the local influence was worth the 
value of the stock.” 

“TI understand. They 
million dollars of stock ar 
nent citizens, and you ; 

Yes, that’s it.” 

“And you're so dead to get your 
little dividend that willing to take 
the blood money the company collects by 


of 


just pas 
und a 
chunk of it. 


anxious 


= ‘bauching the public Riverside Park 
very Sunday, and you won't advertise in 
can newspaper that tries tostop it. That 
your program, is it?”’ 
“TI don’t consider it blood money. 
Riverside Park is a good thing. Of 


course you can stop drinking and gambling 
for a while if you make enough fuss about 
it, but if you do you needn't expect any 
business from Street Brothers.”’ 

I told him that that was exactly what I 
was going to do, and that I guessed we'd be 
able to struggle along without his business. 
The next day I printed the whole story of 
his stock interest in the traction company, 
the withdrawal of his advertising from The 
Sun and his conversation with me. I 
to the capital for copies of the reports of the 
traction company showing the list of st 


sent 


ock- 


holders, and filed them away for use in 
case other advertisers who held street- 


railway stock objected to our Riverside Park 


fight. Every day for the rest of the week 
I demanded action by the criminal judge, 
the prosecuting attorney and the sheriff. 
I sent Kite to interview them, and he 
found them furiously mad but badly 
frightened. I served notice on them, 
through the paper, that my men would be 
on hand at Riverside Park the next Sun- 


and that every infraction of the law 
would again be f: tithfully reported. Satur- 
day afternoon I printed a first-page edi- 
torial, calling upon the governor to remove 
the prosecutor and the sheriff if they failed 
to enforce the law, and on Saturday 
evening they got busy. 

The Sun’s campaign had aroused wide- 
spread interest. We were getting from a 
dozen to fifty letters a day, applauding us 
and urging us to clean up the park. Sun- 
day afternoon and evening it seemed to us 
that everybody in St. James who could do 
had gone to Riverside. There must 
have been fifteen thousand or twenty thou- 
sand people at the park. I sent my whole 
staff down and went myself. But our vigil 
was in vain, although our week’s work had 
not been. Not a glass of beer was sold; 
not a card was turned. The saloons and 
gambling houses were shut tight. Twenty 


day, 


sO 


deputy sheriffs patrolled the grounds until 
midnight, and for the first time in years the 
day failed to end in a drunken carousal. 


We had made Riverside Park respectable, 

and we kept it respect ab le all that summer 
and the next. Several times attempts were 
made to reopen the saloons and gambling 
houses, but each time Warner discovered 
it and promptly stopped it by printing a 
story about it. 

The public appreciated our efforts and 
we gained more circulation, but we never 
got the Street advertising back into the 
paper. Our on that business was 
two thousand dollars a year. 

This campaign also cost us the street- 
railway advertising. Besides operating the 
traction system the company sold electric 
light and power. ‘This department of the 
corporation did considerable advertising, 
but after we stopped drinking and gam- 
bling at Riverside Park it never gave us 
another inch. ‘This we also duly chronicled 
for the benefit of our readers. 


loss 


-This is the first of three articles 
The second 


Editor's Note 
relating the story of a newspaper. 
will be printed in an early issue, 
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THE HONE DOES IT 


Aye & H. HHoner 


” heel deiieen. 
Price, $3.00 
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Here They Are!—Varsity Socks 
College Colors 


ERE they are! 
Correct Varsity Colors. 
Knit in the very latest fashionable stripe. 

Harvard Crimson—Yale Blue—Brown 
srown— Dartmouth Green— Chicago Red — 
Northwestern Purple —all these colors striped 
with white in the nobbiest, catchiest combina 
tion you’ve seen in many a day. 

Also “Pennsy” red and blue, Princeton 
orange and black, Columbia blue and white, 
Virginia orange and blue, Michigan blue and 
maize, Purdue black and old gold, Annapolis 
blue and gold, and West Point black, grey and 
gold—the true varsity colors knit in the most 
tashionable stripe effect going. 

Have a look at the smartly well-dressed teet 
shown above. 

Get the effect in your mind’s eye. 

Then send us $3.00 for each six pairs or 


Our Unlimited Guarantee 


on All Shawknit Socks 








GUARANTEE 


We guarantee that this pair of 
Shawknit Socks will fit just as 
well— look just as stylish be just 
as comfortable wear just as long 
without mending — as your just 
and fair judgment of socks at this 
| pr ides that they should 

if this pair of Shawknit Socks 
does not give you the satisfaction 
in fit, style and wear that you 
demand of them, send them back 
to us at our factory, together with 
this Guarantee ticket. We will 
replace them with a new pair, 
without cost to you 

(Signed) 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


—————————— 


ce dec 











Shawknit Varsity Socks you wish or—ask your 
regular deale r tor them. 

The price is the same whether you buy 
from us or from your dealer. 

Shawknit Varsity Socks are “worth the 
money.” ‘hey are knit from finely spun met 
heer, thin and soft but very 
(See Shawknit 
Guarantee reproduced below. This guarantee 
is attached to every pair of Shawknit socks.) 

In Shawknit Varsity Socks, you get—vnot 


cerized lisle— 


} | 
durable, and they are guaranteed. 


only the true varsity colors, combined in the 
latest fashionable Stripe, but you get the perfect 
WING kind of ocks that give your feet “the 
genuinely well-dressed appearance.” 
lrue fit also means well-balanced wear. All 
Shawknit socks wear evenly. ‘Vhey are durable. 
Holes and darns are reduced to a minimum. 
lhe colors of Shawknit Varsity Socks 
“fast.” They will not fade. They will 
“run” in the wash. 
for a halt-dozen pairs of Shawknit Va 
olors during vacation and bs 
season, 
order trom us, please be sure to state 


lors you wish, sending $3.00 for ea 
it you are not entirely satisted 


Send orders tor Shawknit Varsity Socks to the Shaw 


Stocking Co., 109 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass., or 


Look for 
Stores That Sell — 


ee a, TRADE MARK. 
Socks 
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ai Le Cadillac 


progress 


in scientific research marks a well 
defined line between the motor car of 
the past and the motor car of now 








Automatic electric starting device. Electric lights. 
Two complete ignition systems. Scientifically developed carburetor. More 
) power. Larger wheels and tires. Larger brake drums. Steel bodies 
of latest accepted designs. Numerous refinements of essential details. 





j ‘The mprovements in¢ orporated in this year’s spec ifications will pive The simple, centralized, Delco system of | startin r, Igniting and 
, a pronounced impetus to the conditions which have constituted the — lighting is merely a phase or am integral part of that proce 
} Cadillac a daw unto itself. ‘To combine these elements of efficiency, for the first time, in a unit, 
These improvements are obviously the result of an economic and exercising the three separate functions, is of itself an interesting achieve- 
evolutionary development; hence, it is useless to seek them elsewhere ment; although such a system as an adjunct to an indifferent car would 
‘They are the fruits of Cadillac research; of close and accurate be of doubtful value. 
measurement; and of setentific standardization But to combine them in the Cadillac adds luster to that achieve- 
Consider what an augmentation of comfort is implied in these two ment, bec ause It endows an extraordinary motor car ind 
; announcements, emanating from the Cadillac Company, which has indispensable function 
never promised what it did not fulfil Without them, the Cadillac would still be the incarnati of ease, 
‘ first 4 surpassinely fine car made infinitely finer; and Second, a hithert vrace, elegance ond economy. 
unattainable ideal resolved into a practical reality With them, a new meaning attaches to the word luxury as applied 
Phis more refined and efficient car is a product of that process of to motoring 
ceaseless progress toward perfection which has prevailed in the Cadillac Phe 1912 Cadillac automatically removes itself from th ilms of 
plant for ten years competition 
. 





CADILLAC ELECTRICAL SYSTEM A few ot the improvements in a the 1912 Cadillac 
Starting Lighting Ignition wen peterpan try Bendy we erga ein core olin 


I 
Phe electrical plant in t 





1 new Cadillac not only accomplish¢ 


what heretofore has been a mplished in a less efficient ma 
eparate system ignition and lighting—but goes further and 
cludes in its functions a feature to which motorists have long 


tooked forward, an automatic starter which obviates the nec 

of cranking by hand 
Che plant consists of a compact and powerful dynamo operated 
the engine of the car. The dynamo charges the storage battery 


bor starting the engine, the dynamo is temporarily and au 
itically transformed into a motor, the current to operate it i 
wotor being furnished by the storage battery 

lo start the engine, the operator after taking his seat in the « 
mply retards the spark lever and pushes forward on the clutch 























edal. This automatically engages a gear of the electric motor wit! 
ear teeth in the fly-wheel of the engine, causing the la t 
turn over thereby producing the same effect as by the old 
ethod of cranking As soon as the engine takes in charges of 
from the carburetor and commences to run on its own power 
the operator releases the pressure on the clutch pr ele 
motor gear disengages its connection with the fly 1 tl 
r is ready to be driven. The electric motor then ecol 
lynamo or generator and its energy is devoted to ig! I {to 
harging the storage battery 
The storage battery has a capacity of 80 ampere hours, and as soon 
hat capacity is reached the charging automatically cease 
Practical tests have shown that the stora battery is of sufficient 
ipacity to operate tl ice and “turn over the e1 
bout twenty mir t alt i om requires more than a second 
two In fact. the Cadillac engine so freq itly irts on the spark 
that the use of the electrical starter is not always required 
battery also supplies the current for ligt Th ir 
tv " ly desi r ray via electric head 
iy lecan, ties ates ls leoehas wall Hales and peed SPECIFICATIONS IN BRIEF 
“The A ees Cal iat . ‘ MOTOR Four ‘lind r, fo ~-cycle; cylinders cast singly, 44-inch tionally n operation ‘ 
oD Bt the bon / = Sk eae a ste. ayer bore b neh ve-bearing cr STEERING. Gt AR ‘ dilla t 
Aya - hee y bearing cam-shaft "HORSE POWER " ball thrust, 1%, ‘ ost 18 
t pee t from t lynamo 32.4. Actual horse-pe r greatly in ex teerit wheel 1 walnut 1 i 1 WHEEL BASI 
iter to tl pl For 0 design, Cadillac princiy ind Cadillac 116 incl TIRES — 36-inch by 4 1 Hartford or Morgan & Wrigt 
i net uy : ‘ ’ Water, copper jacketed  cylindes < t i SPRINGS — Fr emi-elliptical. Re three - quarter platf 
: radiator tubular and plate type IGNITION. der FINISH) Ca blue thi t t 10 light str 
E Hlectrical System. LUBRICATION -- Automat vil I 1 trimunis STANDARD EQUIPMENT Dyn » with SO 
miformly distributed ay noe ae Tg Special t H. battery for rter, electr t 1 ignit 





maximum efficiency, water jacketed adjustable from driver eat Also De distributer ten I t i lesix 1 tor ¢ 


CLUTCH—Cone type, large, leather fn ed with special 




























x rite | car K @lla ; WwW ICKCl t ib t ! 
aye it it be fly-wheel TRANSMISSION. Sliding gear, selective type, three speed ide lights, tail light. Hans 5 ! e on 
- rent is not generated the forward and reverse. Chrome nickel ste ars ng on five annular rail in tonneau; ha rail in fron rail 
en the speed is increased the dynamo ball bearings; bearings oil tight CONTROL * ee ir-change lever including pump and tire repair k i 
It wholly obviates the nece sity of the at driver's right, inside the car. Serv rake, foot lever.. Emergen closed car Speedot Standard, improve “ 4-i1 nd 
ilert to prevent stalling the motor brake, hand lever at. driver's right, outside Clutch, foot leve electri gh 
m before described, the Cadillac is provided Throttle elerator, foot lever. Spark and throttle | levers at steering 
with the auxiliary Delco system with dry cell current which has proven wheel.  ¢ ‘arbur tor air adjustment, hai nd lever und ering wheel. STYLES AND PRICES 
itisfactory in the past The extra system is separate and distinct lirect shaft to bevel gears « t tenth to afford Touring Car $1800.00 
th its own set of spark x ind in itself is thoroughly efficient for streneth Drive shaft run n be uring. AXLES Phaeton 1800.00 
running the car, entirely independent of the main system nken full floating type steel live axle shaft Roadster . 1800.00 
The entire electrical plant has been designed with a view to com jler bearing. Front axk I-beam section with Torpede 1900.00 
tness and. efficiency t is designed \ t idea of simplicity and drop forged yokes, spring perch tie , and steering sj il ( pe, Sedan type num b . 250 UO 
POSIIVer It is designed to obviate to the greatest 4 ible degree Front wheels fitted with Timken bearing BRAKES One it Lim ie, Be ‘ ‘ 1 0.00 
the necessity of attention Above ill, it does what it is designed to do and one external brake direct on wheels, 17-inch by 24-inch Prices F. UO. B. Det ncluding standa t 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. Be Detroit, Mich. 
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JIM FALIKNER, PIRATE 


(Continued from Page 8) 


A sudden blue fire shot into the gi 
eyes. She wrote rapidly in her little } 
“Yes, I must return to Duluth ] 
the yacht. But why are you remaining 
behind—alone?” 

3ecause I refuse to imperil for a mo- 
ment longer the lives of my men,” h: 
plied, and the hard ring in his voice sent 
her back a step, staring at him. ‘I shall 
carry with your 
father, wed. “I 
Wit hi 
two revenue cutters and a 
tugs and yachts will be 
Superior and searchit 4 the shores fer the 





out my contract not 


but with you,” he 
shall remain with the prisoner 


contimt 


few hours 


Swiit ecuring 


criminals who boarded the Uranus. If we 
are discovered ‘4 He s} rugged ni 


“If we 
punishment alone.” 

She stood looking at him still, but in her 
eyes there came a glorious change. A flood 
of color rose into her cheeks. She wrote 
again and gave him the slip of paper 

‘You are the | est man in the ( 
to him. If they find you ] shall 


are—I will take 


shoulders, 








she said 


come to you--and confess my part. And 
you—when you are done here— will you 
come lo see me at my home?” 


He looked at her and for a moment dared 
her two hands on 1 


into his face, 


' | 
not eu 


She put 


peak, 
arm and looked up 


“You r ally wunt me to come he 
asked softly. 

She nodded. Her red lips pouted “* Y« 

“Then— [ll come,” hi id. **Goodl 
M Vinn— Gladys 

She seemed to come a little nearer to him 


he bent down and kissed the 
mo 


d suddenly 


autiful, tremulous ith so temptingly 


close; and then, with his brai: 

tepped back through the open doc 

of the cabin. The prisoners Wer al 
hore: tent were going up 1 a ie 

of the forest and the supplic vere being 


paid littl ention to these thing he 
epped the long planks that we 
| from the ht’ ‘ oa big 
ishore He realizedtha ‘ ric 
he had surrendered to his base elf. H 
} A in insult to Mi t 


helter of 


Irom hi 


f a rock he 


pocket and wrote 





“Can you lorgive me tor y [ } é 
done? Can you still believe me to | e 
and nonorable? If you ¢ in, God ble ! 
‘There is only one excuse for wh Id 
aie aaneait™ 

He called Peters and asked } » delive 
the note. Then i hist Vv ove 
his eyes, he walked ba O Lie ) ria 
He did not catel nother glimpse {iM 


Winn; and asthe last tent went up and the 





last box of supple as carried ashore hi 
heart sank dead within him. The girl had 
refused to pardon him for his in t He 
went down to the shore hook hands with 
the n of his crew and ga Peters hi 
iin truction 





up the Silver Fox at I 
aid; “charter th the check I’ve 


ou an 








a lug Wi 





given } d join the big search that will 
be made for the kidnaped passengers, Be 
ure and get a new crew two men will 





be enough; and just ten day 
put If we're not d 
covered before then no one v . 
gume , playing. I'll disappear back 
into the woods and you can make some sort 
of a pur tto. See the point? 
You'll be the lucky rescuers.” 

hurried aboard and Falkner 
watching the yacht as she got under way. 
She was just pa sing the mouth of the cove 


when the mate appeared from behind 


back into this cove. 
we re 
lit if you wan 


eters 


Winn’s cabin and launched a heavy object 
through the air. 
“Hi, Cap'n; that’s for you!”’ he yelled 


It fell close to Falkner—a dainty | 
handkerchief tied about something h 
As he untied it a stone fell to the beac 
of paper trembled between hi 
A glad cry broke from his lips 
ead what the girl had written: 

I cannot understand your note. For 


a piece 
ingers. 


I 
her 





give you! I wanted you to } n I 
guess | was to blame—if th 2 
blame—for I think you are the st 

in the world! Besides, I got 





you—when they brought you in and I 
thought you were dead! I don’t believe 
you will ever want to see me ag: 
have deceived you terribly. I am _ not 
dumb, as you suppose. It was only 

trick—almost a contemptible one, I an 
afraid—to keep you from questioning me 


ase 


but if 


see 


too much; you should care, ple 
and me when you get rid 
troublesome prisoners. Then--then 
perhaps I can make you understand!” 
Trembling with joy—a hap} greater 
that of any dream he had ever 
dreamed— Falkner stared after the yacht 
until she disappeared beyond the island 


ol 





Hess 


than 
an 





then, read the note again, he turned 
back t} oners,. They made atunny 
pe cle, for Peters had followed his in- 

uct and each of the eight men stood 





th } bound behind him 
und his eyes blindfolded. It was Falkner’s 
plan to give all his prisoners the use of their 


ion, but to tree o1 or three of them 


with nis inds secure ly 


ly tWO¢ 
so that they 
ned rush upon him. 
ased the 


before the latter 


could not make a 
He had sez 


man, however 


at a tir 
at a time, 


comi 





enormously fat 
thrust out a hand and, 


With a good-humored laugh, said: 


rele 














‘ : , 
If you're out for ransom, old mar 

you ve won. ou ve done a might slick 
»b— so deuced slick that we've agreed not 





























to sq ou. You might as well pull 
tha t because we know 
who 1ou ( Jim Falkner 

d it’s the ilver Fox. You 
dropped this and I picked ip.” 

He handed Falkner a p ol pape I 
was the note which Gladys Winn had given 
him 1 her father’s office ne an 
belore, on the bac ol viet he had 

ritte ( upt i Jim | ( Pirate.”’ 

A cold chill ran up Falkner e. The 
he laughed and pped the hat 

‘You're right!” he d | gi 

ell Lake ! thing off And | no 0 
very so It tickles n We 

Vv 
MWENTY-FOUR hours after the bold 
| ho ip of the freighter I Is eve 

( paper re | he | ted ¢ 
not v hh the ‘ Nott more F 
tional had come othe h of the « 

( t ne t ) + ol he M t At 

ed ri? nation b ‘ i 
| ircel belie le pir 
cre rmed h bludgee i auto 
! had actual be ed e shit 

d by force of those ar { carried off 
er passengers. Managing ¢ ed 

I | he tir ) j ‘ 

‘ ged to look hme 

and even horror. The tl I ‘ 
ni ad \ Unie cit ‘ I 
“¢ I t ring he r 
I he 1 } ‘ 
( ] Three Ar it » ( 
( Di} rushed e ol he 
pirat and the authoritie ’ { err 
ment ere instructe i ed 

el dtu ulol botl 

dr he second d he ) er 
came out ! aye | é v 
eolur pe i t e first 
rush, photographs ol e | 1 her 
captain and picture nu one cre brought 
irom ten to twe ve d ‘ } hile 
Lhe pi ire ol the eig! l 1 me 
ppe ired in almost eve Witt 
these there were thr y 
and ink and crayon, cover } 
howing the masked boarder er 
the side, the struggle h tl t 
terrific fight between Capt Dix 
McGraw, ru t et ! 
passenger lers « ‘ 
and every e that could ‘ 
out to tit mt } ry ¢ ) 

di artist 

Who v r D ‘ W her 

“eo he ? tv ’ ‘ | 
prisoner d a the i other 
qu Lio 1 Lhe \ p 
! bu € othice ove cil ’ ‘ 

rs, at t ‘ t } 
cr ire! ! iS. Ni one ot the 
could | 1 Fach da led 
he m 1 the ( rt 
deeper 1 more ti gy tl ewspape 
devote | more ce ) many ¢ 








For a few hours after the discovery that 
his iden was known to his prisoners he 

It as though the gates of doom wer 
ilready opening for him. He could s¢ ) 


escape. There was but one chance and 
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THIS TAG 
INSURES 


THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING 
SHOVLO THE LINING GIVE UN. 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE 
GARMENT TO US, EXPRESS PREPAID, 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG ANO WE 
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Hardware dealers everywhere sell them. 
send direct. 


The Carborundum Company, Niagar 


an”. ce eee 














In the Shop—About the House — 
In the Manual Training School 


A Carborundum Sharpening Stone means 
sharp, perfectly conditioned tools —And 
sharp tools mean better work. 

Apy man or boy who uses tools of any kind 
needs a Carborundum Sharpening Stone — 
sue, _the most remarkable sharpening 
— —— agent ever discovered. 

If yours doesn’t — 
Don’t be satisfied with an inferior stone. 


107-A. Round Combination Stone for Carpenters $1.00 
108-A. Oblong Combination Stone . . . . . 1.25 
108-A. Oblong Combination Stone in aluminum box 2.75 
109-A. Scythe and Grass Hook Stone iS) ae .25 
114-A. Sportsman’s Pocket Stone in soft leather case. 49 
149-A. Pocket Stone incardboard case . . . 15 


a Falls, N.Y. 
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Our Small 


Motors 


Fit a Large Variety of Power Needs! 


Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” Motors—1-30 to 15 horse 
power —have been applied to more than 2,000 different kinds of 
mechanical work. Factories, workshops, offices, wholesale and retail 
stores find our motors give more efficient power at a much lower cost. 

irge manufacturers have applied our motors to individual 
machines, eliminating all “light load’ ‘waste. Workshops, repair shops 
and garages are using “STANDARD” Motors at a big saving over 
any other kind of power. They have been proven to be the most prac- 
tical power for addressing machines, multigraphs, mailing machines, 
wrapping machines and most every kind of office machinery. 

There isa placein YOUR business where the right “STANDARD” 
Motors will save time and labor and give you the most efiicient 
power for the lowest cost. 


Robbins aMyers 


STANDARD Motors 


1-30 to 15 Horse Power 





Write us as to your power condition—what you use it for and 
where you use it—and let us prove to you that a “STANDARD” 
Motor will cut a big slice out of your power bills, 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
1305 Lagonda Avenue Springfield, Ohio 
i on New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
mene’? Cleveland, New Orleans, Atlanta and Rochester. 
We also manufacture a complete line of Alternating and 
Direct Current Fans— Desk, Bracket, Ceiling, Oscillat- 
ing and Ventilating--for Office, Factory and Home. 
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| was in flight. It was possible for him to 


strike straight northward into the wilder- 
ness and to lose himself forever, but this 
left his crew to face their terrible penalty 
alone; for, now that he and his vessel were 
known, the men who had accompanied 
him on the desperate expedition could be 


| easily traced. So he discarded the thought 


of personal escape. Inspite of what seemed 
to be the utter hopelessness of his own 
situation he could not help being deeply 
interested in the strange deportment of his 
prisoners. At first he attempted to hold 
aloof from them, but the fat man and his 
associates would not stand for this. 

**No matter if you are a bloody pirate,” 
said the fat man, “‘you'’ve got to join us 
and play rum.” 

Every hour added to the mystery of the 
situation and to Falkner’s uneasiness. He 
was astonished at the contents of the boxes 
which Winn had sent aboard the Silver 
Fox at Duluth. They contained every- 


| thing in the way of delicacies and solid 


luxuries, from potted lobster and pdté de 
foies gras to dill pickles and limburger 
cheese. There was one case of wine and 
several of good ol.l-fashioned lager, and it 
occupied the time of at least two members 
of the kidnaped band to cool the beverages 
in the chill water of Superior. Not for an 
instant was there a flash of ill humor in the 
crowd. ‘The six fat and well-fed men and 
their two lean companions seemed bent 
on making a holiday lark out of their un- 
usual predicament, and from morning until 
night the luckless Falkner was a mark for 
a thousand questions and the butt of 
innumerable jokes. How long was he going 
to hide them away in the jungle? Why 
didn’t he demand his ransom? What 
would happen to him when he was caught? 
Would he be hung, shot or electrocuted? 
At least six times a day the fat man 
described some new and_ blood-curdling 
feature of the execution he had witnessed. 

At last he was forced, through lack of 
further material, to come down to the 
curious wiggling of the victim’s toes; and 
he asked Falkner, in all seriousness, if he 
thought he would wiggle his. Would he 
rather be shot, hung or killed by electric- 
ity—-or wasn’t a pirate given his choice? 
He assured him, in all friendliness, both for 
himself and his associates, that they would 
all be on hand to see his last wiggle, which- 
ever way he went. On the fifth day the fat 
man said that he and his friends were will- 
ing to pay a thousand dollars apiece for 
their freedom. He said they had enjoyed 
the little pienie thus far, but that the lager 
was gone and they were growing tired of it. 
He offered Falkner a check for eight thou 
sand dollars. Falkner refused. 

It was on the sixth day that matters 
came to a climax. During the night pre- 
ceding, a big and hungry bear wandered 
down from the rocky fastnesses of the 
hinterland and helped himself to the camp 
supplies. He left footprints behind him as 
big as a hat; and no sooner were these 
discovered than the eight prisoners took 
up the pursuit, with the hope of catching 
a glimpse of the beast a short distance from 
camp. Falkner followed close behind the 
rearmost, a short, pudgy man with a rosy 
face and long ash-gray hair that fell almost 
to his shoulders, ‘lhe pursuers were hurry- 
ing between a narrow break in the rocks, 
the fat man leading, when a balsam limb 
swept back, entangled itself in the pudgy 
man’s hair, lifted a wig from his head and 
sent it flying through the air like a bird on 
the wing. The man gave a startled cry as 


| hefaced Falkner. What came from between 


Falkner’s lips was not intelligible. Before 
the other could speak he leaped upon him, 
caught him by the throat and bore him 
down on thé rocky trail. There was the 


| threatening glare of an animal in his eyes 
| as he almost snarled down into his victim’s 


whitened face, 
For that face was the face of J. Cortlandt 


Winn, the millionaire shipowner! 


vi 


FTER a few moments Falkner loosened 
his fingers and lifted part of his weight 
from the other’s prostrate body. With his 
first glimpse of Winn’s face it had rushed 
upon him that his disguised employer was 
at the bottom of some diabolical plot, for 
which he was to pay the penalty; and now 
as he heard returning voices he pulled out 
his automatic and pressed the cold muzzle 


| of it hard down against Winn’s forehead. 


“Get up!” he commanded. “Get up 
and remember that this isn’t loaded with 
blank cartridges now. Come on! You've 


| got to go with me!” 
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He pulled Winn into the thick under 
growth and did not stop until the two wer? 
a hundred yards back in the forest. To his 
astonishment the shipowner smiled at him, 
though he was puffing like a porpoise. 

“Falkner—congratulations, old man. 
You're a brick!” 

““We're going to have explanations now 
or I’ll bore ten holes through you!” said 
Falkner. 

“Sure!” said Winn, regaining his breath. 
He looked admiringly at Falkner while he 
rubbed the red marks on his own neck; and 
with that look it suddenly dawned upon 
Falkner that he was the father of the girl 
he loved. ‘‘What a dad-blinked, son-of-a- 
gun of aman you are, Falkner! I wish you 
were my son—honest I do! See here!” 
He fumbled in his pocket and drew out a 
big black wallet. ‘*Here’s your check for 
the fifteen thousand. It’s all turned out 
gloriously. I had planned to explain the 
first day ashore, and wanted to; but the 
others wouldn’t fet me—said you might 
queer the game if you knew too soon. By 
the way, Jim’’—he chuckled as he spoke 
Falkner’s name—‘‘can you guess whom 
you've kidnaped?” 

Falkner stared. The beginning of the 
dawning of a great understanding held 
him speechless. 

“I’m tired,” said Winn, “and half choked 
to death. Good Lord, how you can pinch! 
Here—have a cigar.”’ He paused to light 
one of his big cigars. ‘Well, to begin 
with,” he continued, “the ship which you 
boarded was mine.”’ 

“Yours!” gasped Falkner, chewing hi 
unlighted cigar. 

“Yes, mine,” went on Winn, smiling 
and mopping his red face; ‘“‘and when you 
boarded that ship and captured my friend 
and myself you captured every blessed 
member of the board of directors of the 
one-and-only Sanspareil Biscuit Company. 
You took us off the map. And you did 
away with us just at the psychological 
moment. Weknew you were coming. We 
were waiting to be kidnaped. It was our 
salvation!” 

He stopped, and Falkner’ 
blazed in his face, 

“It was a put-up game, then!” he cried. 

Sut I don’t understand it. Go on.” 

“It’ssimple,” continued Winn. ‘Gladys 
has an imaginative turn of mind. She 
thought the scheme out and then turned it 
overtome. Yousee, the Sanspareil Biscuit 
is the best biscuit on earth, but inrunning up 
against competition it ran up against what 


began to look like death for it. It wasn’t 


allowed to go on its merits and we couldn't 
advertise it enough to beat our competitor. 
It looked like bankruptey. But now—now, 
my boy ! why, can’t you guess what every 
newspaper in America has been doing for a 
week? Think of it! The entire board of 
directors of the Sanspareil Biscuit Com- 
pany kidnaped by pirates and perhap 
murdered! There isn’t a_ six-year-old 
child in the United States today— Dutch, 
Irish, Chinese or Hunk —but who’s heard of 
Sanspareil Biscuit! The Sanspareil Biscuit 
is a household phrase from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. It’s in everybody’s mouth, 
literally and orally. We've had a billion 
dollars’ worth of free advertising, and we'll 
get another billion’s worth when we turn 
up and tell ’em we can give no explanation 
for the kidnaping. This has been the 
biggest advertising coup of any century 
since the night Nero burned Rome! We 
won't be able to make enough Sanspareil 
biscuits. Everybody will want to eat ’em 
if for nothing more than curiosity—and 
once they taste ’em they’ll never buy any 
other. Do you understand, Jim, my boy? 
If the truth ever leaks out--and there 
isn’t one chance in a hundred that it will 
we're ali here to swear that the whole 
thing was a joke to create a little excite- 
ment. It was my ship, my board of 
directors—and my treat!” 

“Good Lord!” was the remark of 
Captain Jim Falkner. 


eagerne 


Four days later a black and ugly tug 
nosed her way into the cove a little before 
sunset. The next morning she landed a 
hatless, coatless and generally disheveled 
lot of passengers at Sault Sainte Marie. At 
nine o’clock Falkner sent the following 
telegram to Gladys Winn: 

“AllO. K.! Am on my way to see 
you. You’rea brick! But you've got 

a big debt to pay. 
** JAMES FALKNER.”’ 
The noon train was rushing him toward 
shicago. 
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Big Moments 
of The Game 


(~~ / 


wr HE SMOKER of Lucky Strike is prepared — no matter what 


N 
y happens. 
L- 
i 


Winning —it’s an added joy. Losing—it’s a consolation. 
Count the number of Lucky Strike pocketboxes you see in the grand stand—on the bleach- 
ers—everywhere. Your Joyal fan is a royal judge of tobacco quality. 
: Lucky Strike Sliced Plug has won the popularity pennant every year for decades. 
And now there’s a new Lucky Strike—new in form only, but the same Vy nuime quality. It’s Lucky Strike Roll Cut. All you 


have to do is to Zap 7 in your pipe, light up and smoke 


Lucky Strike ‘Tobacco is made of choicest Burley tobacco, aged for years. Its final exqul ite flavor is deve lope d by the secret 
Patterson Process—originated by Dr. R. A. Patterson—the founder of this busin 

Always pure, mild, tine and fragrant. Cool, dry-smoking, even-burning —and Lucky Strike can’t dit. 

Lucky Strike Sliced Plug is a bigger seller than ever before—and Lucky Strike Roll Cut is fast overtaking it. 


R. A. Patterson Tobacco Company 


ihascndl, Viewiale 
] Orc At All 
Dealers 


To The Tobac co Trade: 





Whenever 
You See aPipe 
+ You'll Think of 


LUGKY 
\ STRIKE 
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) _ Costs More—Worth It 


There is /rwe economy in 
paying a little more ete 
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= OCCIDENT FLOUR is guaranteed to be the utmost 
np ee aval and quantity—s» your baking results. 


or eight years it has been the one paramount idea of 
ganization, under the most perfect milling conditions, 
duce the World's Highest Quality Flour. This con- 
t effort has made our guarantee of superiority possible. 

every bag of OCCIDENT FLOUR we deliver to 
the utmost in the millingart, always uniform in quality 
ot ten thousand. 





~ Will you test—we guarantee —the superior merits of 
SOIDENT?. If the test does not result in your getting 


we 
fhter, tastier, more nutritious—more all-around satisfactory 


biscuit, cake and pastry from OCCIDENT 


ae 


Every grocer handling OCCIDENT is instructed by 
Ms to carry out this guarantee. Won't you try OCCIDENT 
: ahis GUARANTEE plan? 










“Better Baking’’—jfor North—East—West—South. 


Russell- Miller Milling Co. 


Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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The “Autocrat”—A Superb Car Perfected 


The Autocrat of 1911 was admittedly—and is to-day—a leader among fout nder cars, regal of price. It 


t 
riding qualities and long distance touring ability; its beauty of design, strength, speed and absence of vibration made this ca 
the most successful Oldsmobile of recent years and gave a real significa to the phrase, “‘Autocrat of the Re 

his is the car which the makers have sought to perfect. It goes without saying tl ( radi 
The basic principles of a long-stroke, easy running motor, with | oiving 
suspension; finest finish and upholstery are all retained. ‘I pra \ f la 
: ; : ; ? ' 
the hooded dash and fore-door ventilators; increased luxury of 
° } ] ° 1] + 
convenience of the chassis and piace it still farther ahead of the ave 
Phe price, including a list of accessories not equalled for complete: and quality, 1 UNS t : 
Engine and Chassis Body and Equipment 
Long stroke, T head Motor: 5 in. bere, 6 in. stroke Se\ { tour _ 
Compression release for easy starting 4-speed trans- Ventilat ex e () Nick 
mission with unusually quiet gears. 38x4% inch Tires lack ¢ nel finis R 
Demountable Rims ; elliptic rear springs and shock topa rs Ww 
absorber equipment. Improved system of lubricat 
Ihe six-cylinder L.imited’’ is presented with if 
no increase in price SOUVVU for the ( 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 











CAN You GuEss. WHY ~ 


"1 AM A Goon Cook? — 


Give your guess to the 
_ grocer next time you order : 
flour and remember — : 
It’s Washburn-Ceoshvn s 
care in the selection of 
wheat, their washing 
and scouring process et 
bolting thru silk and ~— 
‘scientific laboratory | 
work —that brings 
date big white loaf 
with the golden tinge | 
to those who use — — 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 





= 0 — Why Not Now ? 
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